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One of the new, colorful Sellers Period Styles 











Col O Paimost with- 


out exception, it seems, our 
modern women have felt in 
their hearts a need for more 
cheerful, colorful kitchens. 
Only apractical incentive was 
necessary to bring it out. 











Literally thousands of 





bleak, cold, laboratory -like 
kitchens are being transformed into 
sunny, happy bowers by the— 
—new, stylish Sellers Kitchenaire 
The charming Sellers Modern- Amer- 
ican design, in rich jade green, illus- 
trated, is a great favorite. This de- 
lightful model is also finished in white, 
gray, silver-gray oak or brown oak. 

In addition, there are the gay, col- 
orful Spanish and the dainty, allur- 
ing, ivory-tinted Colonial—the most 
artistic kitchen equipment ever de- 
signed. 
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New in deauty— 
new in style— 
theseSellers Kitch- 
enaires are the first 
kitchen cabinets 
ever to appear in 
fascinating period 
styles. They were 
created exclusive- 
ly for Sellers by 





UTILITY CLOSET 














universally renowned. Prices 
are surprisingly moderate— 
terms most liberal. 

Sellers Kitchenaires, with 
Sellers Utility Closets and 
Breakfast Sets to match, are 
being shown at the better 











stores everywhere. You may 











a distinguished 
European artist—to meet your 
demand for color. 

Yet with all its charm of color 
and design, a stylish Sellers Kitch- 
enaire is still the greatest of kitchen 
utilities. In it you will find all of 
the exclusive and ingenious time- 
and labor-saving conveniences for 
which Sellers Kitchen Cabinets are 


have the Kitchenaire alone ora 
complete Sellers Kitchen Ensemble in 
matched colors and design, on very 
liberal terms. If you are planning to 
build or remodel, you may have 
Sellers equipment designed especially 
to be built in. 
Visit your local dealer. Learn the 
moderate prices and very easy terms. 


32-page catalog sent free 


In the meantime, write for our new illustrated 
32-page catalog. Shows examples of modern 
colorful kitchens by a prominent interior 


decorator. Illustrates all the 
Kitchenaire models, as well === 
as our standard models and | NEw. 


accessories, in actual colors. We / SLvusn 
will gladly’ send a copy with | 
name of our dealer without | S€t0e4s 
charge. Address Department : 
111.G. 1. Setters & Sons Co.,, € 
Elwood, Indiana. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 








It gives you 
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Tue Automatic ELectroLaA witH RADIOLA i! 

Victor's newest and most complete instrument gives you everything 

in reproduced music and entertainment } 

—_———— ————-—————_} | 











Right—Model Number Nine- 


twenty-five, an all-electric in- 


This instrument reproduces 
every known type of music and 
strument, combines in one entertainment, both from rec- 
beautiful cabinet the flexi- ords and from the air. Its 
bility and power of the Victor 
Electrola with 


tone is wonderfully clear and 





the great rane deep, and its volume can be 
id sensitivity of the 8-tulé 
Super-Heterodyne Radiola. 


1 
- op acrial enclosed in cabinet. 


positively controlled. Oper- 
ates entirely from electric-light 


socket, at very low cost. 





The New 
Automatic 





Everything. 


Victor's latest achievement 
combines all the advantages of 


the Electrola— 
the Radiola— 
and the Automatic Victrola 


: a is the most luxurious and com- 
plete reproducing instrument ever made. 
It provides every sort of music for the 
home—both from records and from the air. 
And it provides it soft as a whisper, 
or in full orchestra volume—for a single 
minute, or for hours on end! 

The new Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola is electrical throughout. It oper- 
ates from an electric-light socket. Its 
music is reproduced and amplified elec- 
trically. Its turntable, its record-changing 
mechanism (an exclusive Victor feature), 
its powerful 8-tube Radiola—all are 
electrical. It is the highest development 
of the electrical principle in music. It is 
the last word. 

Because the Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola changes its own records, it is the 
ideal instrument for dance and dinner 
music, or the rendition of complete sym- 
phonic works. For those really discrim- 
inating people whom Fortune has endowed 
with exacting tastes, and the means to 
gratify them, this superb instrument has 
been created. There is no other musical 
instrument like this anywhere! See 
it at your dealer’s—today! 


ctrola 
with Radiola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Molly Make-Believe herself—Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 4 4 prince, the story is even better. In December Ja) 
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becomes an Artist 
a 


Siren 


\ 


when she can create flavor 


THERE is NO more appropriate place to 
cultivate your artistic instincts than in 
your own kitchen. For in that “studio” 
of pots and pans, there is the constant 
challenge to win through taste. And 
the moment you offer a dish with a 
new flavor, be it ever so well known 
by name, get ready to acknowledge the 
compliments. 

Rare and delicious shades of flavor 
can be created by any cook who uses 
Armour’s Star Bacon. The nut-sweet 
zest of those tender strips of fat and 
lean harmonizes perfectly with the 
taste of the other food. A pleasing vari- 
ation of flavors too, depending upon the 
food with which you blend Star Bacon. 


In a saute of corn, potatoes and bacon 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Dept. 115, Div. Food Economics 


you get one flavor. In a meat loaf you 
get another. With tomatoes, string 
beans or cabbage still different flavors. 
. . » Have you ever served Star Bacon 
dressing for salads? The way to make 
it and forty other marvelous bacon 
dishes are completely described in our 
recipe book, “Slices of Real Flavor.” 
Write for a free copy. 

The exquisite goodness of Armour’s 
Star Bacon is due to Armour’s exact 
processes of selecting young pork and 
curing it. You can buy Star Bacon 
anywhere, any time, and get the utmost 
in flavor and tenderness. 

Star Bacon is packed in pound and 
half-pound cartons uniformly sliced. 
It is also sold in parchment-wrapped 


D' . 
Please send me free recipe book, “Slices of Real Flavor. 


Name 


Address 


pieces. Mail the coupon now for a 
free Copy of “Slices of Real Flavor.” 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 

This is 


Company 


the 6oth anniversary of Armour and 
Armour has devoted these years to 
the vital public service of continually improving 


food and perfecting methods of distribution. 


* 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Calling 


The Red Cross 
Wants 
You 


ROM the dawn of Armistice Day 
to the going down of the sun on 
Thanksgiving the American Red 
Cross will be busily recording the 
names of those who are willing to help their fellow men 
through membership in the organization. “‘As you prob- 
ably know,” says Mr. Douglas Griesemer, director of the 
1927 Roll Call, “it is during the Roll Call that we appeal 
to the people of the United States to participate in Red 
Cross work for humanity through membership. The an- 
nual dues paid at that time finance both the national and 
international Red Cross program and the local work of our 
3000 chapters. It is only in this way that the organiza- 
tion is kept in constant readiness to function effectively 
in times of great national emergencies, such as the Missis- 
sippi Valley floods. It is our aim to extend annually a 
universal invitation to join the Red Cross ranks. You 
can make a most substantial contribution to our work 
if you will extend our message to the readers of Goop 
HOusEKEEPING.” 

The story of the Mississippi floods is too recent to need 
retelling here, even in part. Every one knows how the 
waters swept down through the very heart of our country 
—and bound it together in one common purpose to re- 
lieve, as much as might be, the suffering, the losses, and 
the sorrow. Heading all the work of rescue and retrieve- 
ment was the Red Cross, which had been instantly in the 
field at the first news of need of help, for the Red Cross, 
because it is always ready for an emergency, is never 
caught napping, never fails to spend and be spent. 

And it is thus prepared, it thus serves, because of 
the loyal support, year after year, and the confidence, 
never failing, of just a few millions of American citizens, 
who contribute one dollar annually in membership dues. 
Of course, much larger sums are needed when the winds 
blow and the floods come, and the American people are 
generous at such times; but it is the support through mem- 
bership that the Red Cross craves and must have if the 
organization is to be kept in constant readiness to meet 
emergencies. When the time comes to renew your mem- 
bership or to become a member we hope that your answer 
to the Roll Call will be the soldier’s ringing “Here!” 


Where Are 
the Women 
Now? 


HE day following the death of 
Wayne B. Wheeler, the militant 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
a New York newspaper com- 
mented editorially: “It is a striking coincidence that his 
death marks a definite period in prohibition history. His 
early years spent in leading the underdogs to victory, he 
has for the last six years been increasingly on the de- 
fensive ... He dies as the tide has definitely and 
irrevocably turned.” In the news columns of the same 
paper, the Herald-Tribune, the same day, we found this: 


“When Wheeler entered politics, the one most power- 


ful political organization in the country was the liquor 
interests. They were organized tightly from the top at 
Washington down to each polling precinct where the 
local saloon was the focus of local political power. For 
the saloon as the local political center, Wheeler substi- 
tuted the church. The first political or legislative defeat 
the liquor interests met was in 1906, not on prohibition, 
but on the passage of the Pure Food bill, for which women 
4 


the Rol] 


were the principal workers. That success by the womeg 
taught them, to their surprise and to the great exaltation 
of their political morale, that the liquor interests were not 
invincible. Prohibition and woman suffrage followed.” 

If it is true that “the tide has definitely and irreyo. 
cably turned’’—which we do not for a moment believe= 
where are the women now? Are they willing that the 
“liquor interests’—the “most powerful political organ. 
ization in the country” when Wheeler began his fight— 
shall return to power, “from the top at Washington down 
to each polling precinct”? Again the Roll Call. 


More About 
Religious 


Education 


HE Rt. Rev. Michael Francis 
Fallon, Bishop of London, On. 
tario, is reported to have given 
Catholic sanction to religious in- 
struction in the public schools in an address delivered be- 
fore the Ontario Educational Association. As quoted in 
a publication of his church, he said: 

“The various Protestant bodies have sufficient in com 
mon to permit the drawing up of a quite comprehensive 
course of religious teaching which would suit the children 
of all these denominations. If every child can not get 
religious instruction in school, the majority of children 
can and ought to get it. Minorities need not be prosely- 
tized or insulted. They need not be forced to be present; 
they may be sent to another room, or to a remote part 
of the same room. They need not enter till the religious 
exercises are over, or they may be dismissed before the 
religious exercises begin. 

“For my part, I should be willing to see the Catholic 
minority remain in the woodshed in order to facilitate 
religious instruction for the majority—anything in the 
world rather than a system of schools from which train- 
ing in the truths of religion has been eliminated, or where 
the law of God and the precepts of Christ are not the 
constant guide and the sacred illumination.” 

We have always refused to believe that religious in- 
struction in our public schools is un-American or un- 
constitutional or anything but unwise. And we cling to 
our belief that a way is going to be found—as we think 
it must be found—to bring it about. 


It's Thank- 
ful Time 
Again 


ND now let’s end the page with a few 
lines from Dr. Frank Crane's 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving:” 

“We thank Thee, O God, for 
life. Life is good. Despite its problems that baffle us, 
its perplexities that bewilder us, its pains that hurt us, 
life is good . . . We now have unrest and contention, 
but out of it shall come peace and a better world. 

“We thank Thee that all the miseries of history have 
not availed to dampen the courage of humanity; we still 
press on, confident, toward the Golden Year. 

“We thank Thee, that, though the future is an un- 
charted sea, we are not afraid. Nor storms, nor high 
waves, nor darkness, nor fierce lightnings shall dismay 
us. We know our Captain, and we know our crew. 
November frights us not, nor dark days, nor winter, for 
we know the Eternal Goodness, that He is Our Father, 
and we hear Him say, 

“*Lo! 1am with you alway!’ ” 

Witiiam Freperick BiceLtow, Epitor 
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eA Prayer On 


Thanksgiving 


By Margaret E. 


Sangster 
— 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


Not for the joys that I have known, 
Not for the past that has been sweet— 
Today I kneel, God, at your feet. 
I kneel, though tired and alone, 
To thank you for the mystery 
Of hours to come; and that the fire 
Of youth still burns . . . For the desire 
To meet the years that are to be! 


lhe path—it may be hard to go, 
| may know poverty and pain; 
| may be bowed by springtime rain, 
Beneath the weight of winter snow. 
I may find loss and sore distress, 
Vague disappointment may be mine; 
_ But still the far horizon’s line 
Will hold frail dreams for me to guess! 


And, with a drifting, keen delight, 


My eager, searching eyes may glance 
Upon an autumn tree's romance; 
I may be sure that stars, at night, 
Will shine for me when all the way 
Is hard to go; that there is mirth 
To veil the sorrows of the earth. 
So, Father, not for yesterday 


Do I give thanks . . . although it made 
My heart and soul know rapture’s thrill; 
For, God, tomorrow waits me still. 

Oh, may I| meet it unafraid! 

The past is done—its tapestry 
Is background for new scenes that shift; 
Today I thank you for the gift 

Of all that you have planned for me. 





Illustrated 
By W.G. Ratterman 


CHAPTER I 
HE pale penetration of early spring sunlight 
pierced the wavering veils of fog drifting 
over the town, and invaded the window 
where Dolores stood fingering a sash-cord, 
her mouth drooping with discontent 

The drawing-room glimmered wanly as a ghost. 
Faint shining from crystal lusters pendent from 
girandoles was like a memory of light. The white 
paneled walls, the faded blue brocade, and the slim 
gilt chairs were touched to a dim color. A French 
window stood open to the garden, and the fra- 
grance of narcissus and hyacinth crept in, laced 
with the bitter, virile scent of salt. 

In the quiet room where all things drowsed, 
where tradition and legend, unalterable, moved like 
shadows, Dolores Brewster was as challenging as the 
note of a silver trumpet, as glowing as roses in mid- 
summer, as rebel as autumnal winds. Tall, slim, 
deep-breasted, she stood motionless, her exotic, oval 
face sullen with the burden of unsatisfied vouth. 
Above the mantelpiece the portrait of the first 
Dolores, the Spanish girl who had married a 
Yankee sea-captain and beaten her bright wings 
vainly against the walls of this old New England 
house, smiled down upon her great-granddaughter, 
her eyes brilliant under a black mantilla, her slim 
hand coquetting with a painted fan. 

From this Dolores, dust in a quiet churchyard, 
the seventeen-year-old girl dreaming rebelliously 
by the window inherited her great eyes, and her red 
mouth, and her ivory pallor; from her, too, the 
arched, narrow feet, the long hands stretching out 
for life. 

She was as alien in the square, brick house on 
Pleasant Street as her great-grandmother had been. 
She was a flame in a cool garden, and a gipsy song 
in a cloister. “A throwback,” her cousin Carolyn 
would murmur regretfully, marking how the most 
simple and conservative linen frock shaped to the 
girl’s superb young figure; how her amazing beauty 
dominated the quiet colors chosen for her. 

Cousin Carolyn and her widowed sister Sarah 
heard occasionally of the manners and morals of 
the new generation. They were disturbed and 
appalled, but these tales were only echoes from 
another world. As their mother and grandmother 
had lived, they lived. Dolores was their charge and 
their delight. She had come to them as a baby, to 
the old house in which her people had been born, 
and which had passed from her branch of the family 
in her grandfather’s time, and which would one 
day return to her, the last of her race. Carolyn 
and Sarah were elderly then, and had been panic- 
stricken at this altering of the even tenor of their 
ways. But they had accepted their duty, had even 
loved it. So they had brought up Dolores as they 
themselves had been brought up, sheltered as a nun. 

Dolores had left the small private school in the 
town the preceding autumn. Her cousins had been 
horrified at her demand for college. Women of 
their race and class did not attend universities. 
They deft learning to the men. Carolyn and 
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Dolores turned. Peter Comstock 
was coming through the gate into 
the garden. For an instant she 
sat back on her heels and looked at 
him without a word of greeting. She 
could not believe him real—yet he 
seemed a part of the April morning 
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Sarah had met a few college girls in 
their occasional excursions into the 
shifting society of summer visitors. 
These girls had been masculine, loud- 
voiced; they had worn their skirts 
too short; some of them painted their 
faces . . . one had smoked at tea in 
Mrs. Lacy’s drawing-room. 

Dolores turned from the window as 
Carolyn Brewster came lightly into 
the room, walking with that grace of 

carriage which is given only to dignity 
and breeding. 

“Have you been out, Dolores? We 
were looking for you. Mrs. Evans 
has gone. She wished you to try on 
the gray chiffon.” 

“T walked,” Dolores answered in 
her voice that was like rough velvet. 
“T couldn’t stay in the house. I went 
down to the bridge—in the fog.” 

“Tsee. Sarah will be down directly. 
It must be tea time.” 

Miss Brewster sat down on a teak- 
wood chair, her back erect, her feet 
crossed before her on a mahogany 
footstool. She was thin and shapeless 

in the black she had worn for many years. Her blue eyes 
were undimmed behind the old-fashioned spectacles, her 
face exquisitely lined, her narrow mouth a faint pink. She 
opened a sewing table and drew out a piece of her intermin- 
able embroidery, fitted a thimble, and sorted pastel-colored 
silks. As she moved, heavy gold and onyx earrings 
swung from pierced ears the color of faintly yellowed 
wax. 
She glanced at Dolores. The girl was very still. She 
had that rare quality of stillness which suggests vivid 
motion—flashing life held in leash. 
Her cousin asked gently, 

“Will you tell Letty that we are 
ready?” 

Dolores moved across the room 
with a controlled grace that had 
something burning and checked 
about it. One felt she wished to 
run. 

When she returned, she found her 
Cousin Sarah there, turning over the 
pages of a magazine. Sarah Clifford 
was younger than her sister, plumper, 
more colorful, with bright eyes and a 
small, full mouth sunken at the 
corners. She possessed an air of 
arrested youth, of a Valentine’s Day 
sentimentality, and she regarded her 
spinster sister with a faint, pitying 
superiority—that of the adult toward 
the child—as if her brief married 





As Dolores made quiet music in the hushed room, 
Carolyn nodded over the pale roses of her embroidery, 
and Sarah’s heart reflected the memory of a lost love-time 


life had invested her with a sort of pep. 
petual claim to leadership. 

“Play for us,”’ she bade Dolores in her 
rather deep voice, and Dolores sat down 
at the piano and bent her head heavy 
with its weight of blue-black hair over 
the yellowing keys. 

She played well; she had good teacher, 
But she alarmed them by her adventuring 
into a world of wilder music than they 
had ever dreamed of. Through the re. 
strained, adequate technique they taught 
her, her temperament broke, passionate 
and desirous, hungering after life. 

Now she made quiet music in fhe 
hushed room. Carolyn nodded over the 
pale roses of her embroidery, and Sarah 
sat silent, thinking back, her austerely 
romantic heart reflecting the memory of 
a lost love-time that had been fleet and 
yet survived—scented with lavender and 
lighted by impossible moonlight. 

Letty brought in the tea-things, and 
presently Miss Carolyn was pouring the 
amber of China tea from a squat Paul 
Revere pot into the Lowestoft cups. 

“T hate tea,’ thought Dolores sud- 
denly, setting down her cup with a minia- 
ture crash which startled her cousins: 

She reached for a sandwich—cut finger- 
thin and spread with beach-plum jam— 
and bit into it with her strong, white 
teeth. 

Her cousins were talking gently—of 
church matters, of some one’s new baby, 
of an impending marriage in the Lacy 
family. Now Sarah turned to Dolores 
and asked, with an archness that be 
longed in a Godey print, 

“Have you heard from dear Peter 
lately?” 

The question was superfluous. Sarah 
showed no‘astonishment as Dolores shook 
her head. The cousins knew when the 
letters came with the Cambridge post- 
mark; that they did not demand to read 
them was a fairly recent concession to 
Dolores’ age. 

“Such a nice boy!’ commented Miss 
Carolyn inevitably, looking for the sugar 
tongs. “It doesn’t seem possible that he 
is in his second year at the university. 
It seems so short a time ago that he first 
came here to visit his mother’s people, a 
curly-headed lad in petticoats.” 

Dolores laughed. T re 
a gleam of gold and a flash of scarlet in the 
dim room. “Not petticoats, surely, 
Cousin Carolyn!” 

“My brothers wore them until they 

¢,”’ Miss Carolyn defended herseli. 
“White with blue sashes.” 

Sarah laughed, too, comfortably. “But 
Peter is of another generation. I remem 
ber him quite well. Knickerbockers— 
generally torn—his hands in his pockets 
and his head on one side, begging !t 
another cookie. He always liked Marthas 


’ 


cookies.’ ’ 

“He does yet,” said Dolores with 4 
faint chuckle. - 

She was thinking, “I must tell Pete 
about the petticoats.” She was always 
thinking, “J must tell Peter.’ He was all 
she had. Mind and heart had opened to 
him as naturally as a flower to the daw 
ing sun ever since they were childrene® 
ploring the town, sitting 01 the bridge- 
their legs dangling—climbing the pear ue 
in the garden, and getting roundly 
scolded for their adventure. But what 
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an adventure it had been, that first time, 
a tall tree reaching to heaven, green leaves 
gl about them, blossoms falling, and a 
vw! 

, to count the days before 
Peter would come home for his Easter 
ycation. He would drive over from the 
mill town where he lived with his father in 
that great, gloomy house, and they would 
walk, and laugh, and talk. She had so 
much fo tell him. They would quarrel 
over some of the books he had sent her 
this past -winter—great books with long 
tiles, little books with frothy chapter 
heedings, slim books with poetry caught 
between their pages. She had grown 
cever at concealing some of the books 
fom her cousins. They wouldn’t under- 
dend. They had been dead for such a 
long time, she thought, moving ghost- 
fike through a world of their own, not real- 
izing that time had gone on without them, 
that all around them things were chang- 
ing, old standards being discarded, old 
institutions coming upon the dissecting 
tables of the modern thinkers. 

Now she smiled aloofly and thought of 
.. . Peter in petticoats. 

Her cousins looked at each other, and 
Sarah nodded, smiling. They approved 
of Peter Comstock. He had background 
and breeding, and charming manners. He 
had the fearless look of race and dignity. 
They liked him. He did not chatter, nor 
was he slangy. He was quiet and deferen- 
tial, deft with a cushion, a teacup, or a 
footstool. They disliked young men who 
talked too much. A gentleman had no 
need to exploit himself in speech. 

Peter’s mother had been born in this 
very town, not far from the house on 
Pleasant Street. Marrying, she had 
moved to a near-by city and there had 
died. Her husband was a substantial, 
good man and a pillar of the church. His 
cotton mills dominated the city in which 
he was the outstanding figure, as his father 
had been before him. Peter was heir to 
more than breeding. But the sisters never 
spoke openly to each other of their plans 
for the young people. It would have been 
indelicate. 

Now Dolores left them and went to her 
own room and sat down at her rosewood 
desk to write to Peter. The open windows 
overlooked Pleasant Street and its double 
row of elms and chestnuts. A cool wind 
xew in and ruffled the curtains. The room 
was white and mahogany, with an old 
wall-paper which had fascinated Dolores 
trom her childhood. Leaning willows and 
ittle marble bridges, and ladies and gen- 
temen wandering in groves, their once 
right colors faded, their romance unfin- 
ished. Against one wall there were white 
ookcases filled with saccharine romances 
ind gentle essays—trelics of her cousins’ 
irlhood. Behind these books in their dim 
ndings others were hidden; new books, 
laring Philosophy, poetry, fiction—Peter’s 
books, without which she could not have 
endured the winter just passed. 

, She took up her pen and poised it over 
st yale But she did not write. She 
wes thinkin’ « He'll come soon. _ She 
him!” She” In a week, perhaps, I'll see 
«sil ; was remembering the w ay his 
tia yrown hair with a rusty glint of 

<a ne Was re membering his eager eves 
e) 4S steel, set under brows tilted like 
mgs. She was (Continued on page 284) 


Dolores played well; she had good teachers. Through the 
restrained, adequate technique they taught her, her temper- 
ament broke, passionate and desirous, hungering after life 








F EDUCATION con- 
sumes the most 
valuable eighteen or 
twenty years of 

one’s life, those years are 
spent in acquiring the 
most essential training 
there is. Those who have 
had the privilege of going 
to college realize, as the 
years pass, the funda- 
mental influence it has 
had upon them. Not in 
any other period can one 
so naturally, so pliantly, 
so permanently affect 
one’s manner of thinking, 
one’s reaction to environ 

ment and event, as in 
those years definitely de- 
voted to acquiring know] 

edge and to establishing 
methods of right thinking. 

Unfortunately there is 
an inclination in some 
quarters to frown upon 
the claims of education, 
to deplore the sacrifice of 
time given to it. Faculties 
have been asked to pare 
down the college courses, 
to speed up the training 
for quick entrance into 
“productive” life—thus 
placing the college in the 
onerous position of being 
regarded as a “‘waster of 
time,” of asking high 
tuition for what is criti- 
cized as a poor return on 
a four years’ investment, 
of creating within college 
walls or on the campus 
habits of laziness that are 
detrimental to the prac- 
tical contacts with the 
world outside. 

Such notions are false; 
in them we detect a recru- 
descence, a “hang-over”’ 
from the time when edu- 
cation was a gentleman’s 
occupation, when it was 
one of the marks of a 
caste system. But now it 


is the right and privilege of a democracy, senting to us an or- 
and with the ever-increasing hosts of stu-  derly history of this 
dents matriculating yearly, the college idea evolution: it points 
is meeting the popular demand. 


Money! Money! Money! The Colleges 
Ash for Tt in Ever-increasing 
eAmounts. --And Gee Li 
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J. Moses 


SAS 
The Cost 


the way, it tunes us 


The period of youth is acquisitive, and to steer ourselves. 
yet we hear now and again those who be- And it does so in accord with our growth 
grudge youth the time to equip itself for from childhood, through adolescence, to 
life. Weare young just solong,and during maturity. In this sense it is directive and 
that period we are supposed to be brought not creative; for it can not carry us, it can 
in contact with the heritage of the past in not give us what we ourselves should bring 
fact and fancy. We are to run the gamut to it. It can merely help us to help our- 
of the experience of the human race,and to selves. But, in the sense that it can take 
be made ready to take care of ourselves in an unthinking being and send him forth 


the turmoil of our own existence 
tion leads us out of the confusion by pre- 
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Educa- a mentality that articulates rightly and 
soundly, it is in itself a productive process 


With the Ualue of 
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whose worth is not measured in dollars and 
cents, but in spiritual values. 
The supreme falsity of the distrust n the 
time spent on education is in regarding 
education as an instrument of livelihoo 
rather than as an instrument of life. Those 
who wish to run childhood quickly into the 
economic maelstrom, with an idea that the 
“productive” life begins only when one ® 
earning a material reward, are the oe 
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The Students Pay «More and —More—and 


Have Better and Better 
Times. So Say the Critics 


pus, should be meeting 
life in a man’s way. These 
perennial howlers against 
too much education go on 
the careless assumption 
that college makes the in- 
dividual impractical, 
keeps him aloof, serves to 
\ keep him tender and dis- 
\ contented with his own 
lot in life by offering him 
certain comforts, certain 
recreations, certain asso- 
ciations far different from 
the life to which he may 
have been accustomed at 
home. 

But here again there is 
a falsity of outlook, for 
youth is the period of 
rich association, and col- 
lege is in itself a special- 
ized community where 
friendships are made and 
memories are stored up 
and competition shows 
the capacity of the in- 
dividual. Education is an 




















investment for which no 
price is too high. For- 
tunately the state realizes 
this, and helps to assure 
to every one—the well- 










































in Comparison 


a College Education 


me ery out against the so-called “need- 
less 


xss- time spent over “useless” study. 
They do not even have the fairness to 
€xamine the evidence fully and squarely; 
for, even trom their point of view, educa- 
tion meets thx issue, for the college-bred 
Man advances more rapidly than the non- 
college man because of the very training 


which has preceded. his so-called “pro- 


ductive” period, 


“You give the 
student a thorough 
understanding of 
the great principles 
of living and funda- 
mental knowledge of the best in science, 
literature, history and philosophy, and I 
will give him his business technique in 
three months.”” Thus wrote a captain of 
industry to Dr. John W. Hoffman, Presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University. It is an 
ample and eloquent answer to the claim 
of many that the eighteen-year-old boy 
should be out and doing, should not be 
loafing his time away on the college cam- 


A view of the campus at 
Yale, showing the Hark- 
ness Memorial Tower, one 
of the most notable college 
structures in America today 


of Collece 


to-do and the poor alike 
—an opportunity to take 
advantage of a_ higher 
education. There are 
many who do not reach 
it because their economic 
condition can not allow 
them even to earn their 
way through college. But 
there is not a college or a 
university in the United 
States that has not room 
for the eager student, no 
matter what his personal 
stress. And they are 
ready to help him finance 
himself, if he can take the 
time thus to devote to 
himself. 

I have met many men 
who confess to the 
tragedy of their lives, 
that they were unable to make the invest 
ment in education, and have had to face 
the ordeal of overcoming the lack of it in 
whatever way they could. Even if you wish 
to look at the matter from the self-made 
business man’s standpoint, there comes a 
time when he rises above his mental 
capacity, is thrown with others more cul- 
tured than he, and begins to feel it. The 
whole adult educational movement, where 
men and women seek extension courses, is 
a confession that the lack of suflicient 
early training is being felt. Of course, the 
problems of adult education are more than 
this: they are (Continued on page 239) 
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- HE says 
everybody 
owes it to 
their an- 

cestors and to pos- 

terity to marry in- 
to good families.” 

Though Ann spoke 

crisply, and with- 

out neglecting the sewing held carefully in 

a towel in her lap, she slumped against the 

door frame in the lean-to on the barn. 

It was a staid old barn, weathered to the 
peaceful gray of distance. For years it had 
drowsed, contentedly inconspicuous, be- 
side the small, sharply-gabled house. 
Until, by the use of one word, the barn 
had been brought rakishly out of the back- 
ground, and now the squat little house 
seemed to shrink sulkily amazed into the 
comforting circle of apple trees around it. 
The magic word, ANTIQUES, was a 
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“Good morning, 
Maud.” Sally’s 
tone was areproof. 
But Maud was 
immune to chill. 
She stood looking 
at Ann with vivid 
new interest 


splash of green and red on the white sign 
above Ann Reynolds’ head. 

“Sometimes,” she seemed bitterly in- 
different to the duties levied by the an 
tique shop behind her, “I almost wish I 
had been born common. The commonest 
person in Virginia. As common as—as— 
as Maud!” 

There was a note of grim definiteness in 
Ann’s voice. It drew Sally Robbins’ at- 
tention from the last haul of her long- 
handled rake and sent her apprehensive 
glance down the gravel driveway to where 
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Sa lly Turns Aside 
Antiques to Dig 


the dark pile of honeysuckle vines covering 
the old fence was gashed by a w hitewashed 
gate. At the sight of the thin, eleven 
year-old girl who was closing it Sally 
stiffened with antagonism, turned her 
back to the gate, and applied vigorous 
attention to shaping the pile of leaves into 

a neat mound. 

An inhospitable shoulder hunched to- 
ward the intruder moving noiselessly along 
the grassy edge of the driveway, Ann bent 
doggedly over her sewing. 

Maud arrived at the barn and waded 
cheerfully into the silence. ‘Hello!’ she 
said and brought an egg from an invisible 
pocket in her skirt. 

““Good-morning, Maud.” Sally’s tone 
was a reproof,. 

Maud’s glance leaped to Ann’s work 

“Hello, Miss Annie, whatcher makin’?” 

She went quickly to Ann and fingered 
the dainty fabrics. 

“T am making a step-in, Maud. Please 
be careful with that egg.”’ 

“That makes seven, don’t it?” Maud 
said brightly. ‘You must be gettin’ 
ready to get married.” 

Ann’s silence placed a glacier between 
herself and Maud. But Maud, it seemed, 
was immune to chill. She stood looking at 
Ann with a vivid new interest. 

“Do you want something, Maud?” 
Sally asked in the dully patient voice that 
Maud inspired. 

“Yessum. Mummer sent me over here 
to ast your grammaw for ’n egg’s worth of 
sugar.” 

Sally compressed her lips. “I can hear 
Mrs. Robbins in the 
kitchen now. Sup 
pose you go and ask 

» her before she goes 
upstairs. 

& ‘ ; “Yessum.” Maud 

crimped an end of 

Ann’s lace between 

a thumb and finger. 

“T think I like the 

lace on the fifth one 

the best, Miss Annie. 

Is it going to bea 

big wedding in the 

church, or jus’ the 
int’mate frien’s of the fambly at home?” 

“Aren't you afraid you'll soil Miss 
Ann’s lace, Maud?” Since the day two 
months ago that Maud had eased unan- 
nounced into the kitchen and demanded 
for the first time an egg’s worth of coffee, 
Sally had been trying to induce her t 
relinquish that extra and unwelcome 
syllable to Ann’s name. “Suppose you 8° 
to the house and find Mrs. Robbins now, 
Maud,” she advised sternly. 

Once more Maud forsook the gravel path 
for the silence of the grass. 
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From (Collecting 
Up a Family Tree 


asked, “are the 


“Sally,” Ann 
fresh?” 

“Not always.” Sally put a match to 
the mound of leaves. 

“I thought so. And there’s almost never 
aday that she doesn’t come for something, 
is there?” 

“Not many.” 

“And how do you know how much an 
egg’s worth of anything is?” 

“Oh, Grandma just gives her some of 
whatever it is that she wants.” 

“Well, anyway,” Ann sniffled, ‘“‘her 
mother won’t insist on her marrying 
the Prince of Wales. I almost wish 

“And if you were,” Sally inter- 
rupted over a sudden swirl of smoke 
between them, “Joe Tanner 
wouldn’t have looked at you 
twice. What would he want 
with an ill-bred wife?” 

“Mother said Grandpa 
would turn in his grave.” 
Ann slid wretchedly back to 
the trend of thought inter- 
rupted by Maud. 

Sally guarded the crack- 
ling leaves with her rake. 

“Allthat was bad enough,” 
Ann wailed, “‘but yesterday, 
when she found out about 
Joe’s grandfather having 
worked in a foundry, she 
just went to bed and began 
to cry. I can’t do a thing 
with her, and Joe will be 
here next week.” 

“Have you told her that 
the old man invented that 
thing while he was working 
in the foundry and that Joe’s 
father was given every ad- 
vantage, educated and trav- 
eled and all, just the same as 
Joe was?” 

“Yes, and she doesn’t 
even seem to hear me. I 
can’t do a thing with her. 
And Joe will be here next 
week! She keeps talking 
about what a wonderful per- 
son Mr. Clarke is, and all the time being so 
mean about Joe. I can’t see’’—resent- 
fully—“that Mr. Clarke is any nicer than 
Joe in any way.” . 

Sally’s quick, wide stare of incredulity 
gave Way to an indulgent smile. “Well, 
youre not going to be married for two 
months yet, and your mother’s got plenty 
of time to get over all this before then.” 
k Oh, but, Sally, I don’t want Joe ever to 

how anything about it. I can’t bear for 

lother and Joe not to like each other. 
hd it seems so dreadful for ’em to start 


off on the wrong foot this way. Oh, don’t 
you see-eg?”’ : 


eggs 


Cream, 


Another Tale 
of an 


ANTIQUE 
SHOP 
By 
Stephena 
Cockrell 


‘That makes seven step-ins, don’t it?” 


Maud said brightly. 
tin’ ready to get married.” 


The last word became a pathetic squeak 
that sent Sally dashing around the fire 
to snatch up the little pile of lace and pink 
silk. 

“My soul!” she gasped as Ann’s head 
went down upon her knees. “I thought 
you had surely ruined it. It seems to me, 
Ann, that you can’t afford to take all this 
time tocry. You've got to do something.” 
Then, in a warning whisper, ‘““Here comes 
Maud.” 


“You must be get 
Ann’s silence 
placed a glacier between herself and Maud 


With her face averte:l 
Ann scuffled into the shop, 
and Sally, close behind her, 
laid the rescued step-in 
across a slat-back chair. 

Almost on their heels Maud was asking, 
“Miss Sally, where’s Miss Annie gone?” 

“Nowhere.” Sally made herself a 


barrier to the entrance of the shop. “Isn't 
your mother waiting for that sugar, 
Maud? When I was a little girl I was 


always told to hurry back with things.” 

“Yessum.” Maud peered for an instant 
into the shop and slipped away toward the 
gate. - 


“Sally, I don’t see how 
you and Mrs. Robbins 
stand it. She’s enough 
to drive you crazy. Where 
did those awful people 
come from, and how long 
do you suppose they are 
going to live here? Seems 
to me that everything is 
complicated enough 
without having Maud 
making these sudden ap- ° 
pearances asking for eggs’ 
worth of things.” 

“Nothing’s very com- 
plicated for me, Ann,” 

Sally laughed, but the 
morning seemed a trifle 
dimmed. 

“Well, heaven knows 
it is to me.” Ann re- 
sumed her cramped po- 
sition in the doorway 
and threaded a new 
needle. ‘‘She says 
Grandpa—”’ 

“Uh huh,” Sally said 

hastily. The day was too 
kind, too pungently gold- 
en, to be smothered under 
a recital of the various 
perfections of that gen- 
tleman who was gone, 
but truly not forgotten. 
“He wasn’t your grand- 
father, you know. He 
was your father’s.” 

“Yes,” Ann admitted, 
“We children called him 
that because Mother and 
Father told us so much 
about him, and that’s 
what they called him, 
you see.” 

“And they never told 
you anything but the 
nice things about him, 

did they? Because that’s 
all that was ever told to 
them. And they heard it 
and told it so much that 
now all of you think that 
the old man was perfect.”’ 

Ann robbed the step-in 
of a glance, a_ swift, 
sharply-disapproving glance for Sally. 

“What did he ever do that was so mar- 
velous to make you all so much more proud 
of him than any one else in the whole 
family connection?” The question had 
lain against Sally’s teeth for years. 

“Oh, it wasn’t so much what he did, 
though he did do some splendid things— 
there was the time of the epidemic, and 
the time the people of the county sent the 
delegation asking him to run for Congress, 
and the time he took the gunpowder out of 
the store that was on fire, and a lot of other 
things —but it was what he was, what he 
stood for. He was 

“Yes, I know,” Sally interrupted. “But 
those are the only things that you’ve been 
told. If he could walk in sometime and 
speak to you, you'd all see that he was in 
no way superior to Joe Tanner.” Sally 
made another pile of leaves before she 
added grim'y, ““What you need is to find 
out something on Grandpa, and then your 
mother would feel a heap more cheerful 
about Joe.” 


“Oh, Sally!” 
¥ 


‘“‘That’s what I 
said.”” Sally struck a 
match and decided that 
more than anything in 
the world she enjoyed the smell of burning 
leaves. 

“That would be quite impossible.” 
Ann sent a shower of staccato stitches into 
a pink seam. 

“And you said you'd like to be as com 
mon as Maud.” 

“T said ‘almost. 

“But you didn’t mean it. I believe 
you'd rather give up Joe than those old 
dead and gone stories. And as I see it, the 
way things are now, you've got to give up 
Joe, or your mother, or all hope of their 
ever being friends, or—Grandpa.”’ 

Another sniffile’ from Ann as 
dragged the rake behind the barn. 

The yard was clean, the step-in finished, 
and the shop closed for the night when Ann 
said wretchedly: ‘“‘Maybe you're right, 
Sally. And if you’ve got any ideas 
about what to do, I wish you'd tell me.” 

“T’ll think about it tonight, and to- 


,” 


Sally 


Sally 
confused account, 
could force Uncle Nathan to remember some 


Nathan, 
remained 


Uncle 
doctor 


smile for 
the old 


spread her 


morrow we'll try to start something, 
Sally promised soberly. 

With a despondent nod Ann walked 
slowly down the driveway, and Sally 
crossed the yard to the kitchen. a 

It was warm there, and hospitable with 
the odors of bacon and fried apples. Ms 
Robbins opened the oven door. The swett 
smell of baking bread rushed out, blending 
with the cordiality of the apples and bac 
on the back of the stove. 

“Good supper.” Sally sank contented 
into a chair beside the kitchen table 
Then, “‘Grandma, did you ever see old Dr 
Reynolds, Ann’s father’s grandfather, that 
all of them talk about so much?” 

“Why, yes, Sally.” : 

“Well, was he such a fine little fellow 
I’m awfully fed up on him, and I dos! 
believe anybody ever could be as perfect 
as they pretend he was.” 


“Why, I only saw him once, Sally, 





able with 
les. Mrs 
“he sweet 
plending 
nd baco 


ntentedl) 
en ta 


and asked him if he had known Dr. Reynolds. 


stil Grandpa, the incomparable. 


It was maddening. 


, 


Through his pitifully 
Surely they 


small defect in Grandpa that could be taken home to Ann’s mother 


Mrs. Robbins replied absently. “He 
‘ved way out in the country, you know 
and—” >. 

A faint warning whispered to the old 
lady from the oven. She became immedi- 
ately alert and lifted a pan of perfect 
rolls to the sanctuary of the warming oven. 

“And what?” Sally prompted. 

No reply. : 

“Grandma, what were you going to say 
about old Dr. Reynolds?” 

“Nothing, Sally.” 
aby bad often watched people trying to 

iormation from her grand 

- gn Mrs. Robbins seemed to feel 
re was a peculiar virtue in not answering 
: y but the most impersonal questions. And 
ae little air of suppressed defiance, 
as s put the supper on the table, Sally sus 
vedo, orandms could give a version 
differen eynolds that would bestartlingly 

erent from Ann’s, if only she would. 


“Where did the Reynoldses come from 
originally, Grandma?” 

“Blackheath, in Gloucester County.” 

“Are those important Reynoldses in 
Richmond who are friends of Cousin Ma- 
thilda related to Ann?” 

a 

“What kin?” 

“Cousins; I don’t know exactly, Sally.” 

“Those people have got some mighty 
fine old furniture The oldest things 
in Ann’s house are Empire, and they 
belonged to Grandpa. That looks like 
Grandpa didn’t get any of the things from 
the old place in Gloucester. He must 
have been married about the time of late 
Empire and bought everything new for his 
house.” 

Mrs. Robbins stiffened in a way that 
said plainly she could not bring herself to 
pry into other people’s affairs. 

“Grandma,” abruptly, “do you know 


’t Ann named for her?” placidly. 
-s, but I mean her last name, her 
father’s name.” 

“How should I know, Sally? I never 
saw her but once in my life. What’s the 
matter with you, asking all these questions 
about poor old Dr. Reynolds? He was in 
his grave long before you were born, and 
here you seem to be determined to stir up 
some kind of scandal about him. I never 
saw such a girl!” 

Scandal? Stir up a scandal? Seemingly 
absorbed in watching the yellow trickle of 
butter down the sides of a fluffy roll, Sally 
studied her grandmother closely. Mrs. 
Robbins was fairly bulging with suppres- 
sion. Convinced that there was indeed 
something to be found out on Grandpa, 
Sally slid into a speculative silence. 

It was not until the last dish was dried 
and put away that she spoke again—to 
Ann over the telephone in the back hall. 
The conversation was brief, owing to an 
almost sulky reluctance on the part of Ann. 
But it was agreed (Continued on page 249) 
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+ 
Princess Yolanda of Italy, kodak fiend, al 
ways photographing, never photographed 


HEN I was a little boy, I swore 

undying loyalty to street-car con- 

ductors and baseball plavers. A 
little later, when my own ambitions loomed 
more clearly—assisted, doubtless, by pa- 
rental boosting—I swerved a bit toward 
editors and publishers. I am not sure the 
change was a wise one. But for better or 
worse the second love has stuck. 

My favorite, from the first and to the 
last, was the late Lord Northcliffe. Per- 
haps it was because he was so far away— 
and I didn’t have to read any of his publi- 
cations! But even in those later days, when 
I spent many happy days and nights with 
the great British publisher at **Broadstairs,”’ 
I never ceased to wonder at his untiring in 
terest in men and affairs. And 
women—and their affairs! 

One day he saw a picture of 
Fanny Ward, the perpetual 
American actress, who is said 
not only to have lifted her 
face and tucked it behind her 
ears, but to have reinforced it 
with cement; tunneling under 
her smooth cheeks, dropping 
in a bit of padding here and 
taere, and recreating a baby 
like roundness which is kodak 
proof at twenty paces and has 
made its possessor the eight 
eenth wonder of the world. I 
don’t know how old Miss Ward 
is—but I imagine that she has 
put the brakes on Mrs. Ather 
ton’s oxen by about sixty 
years. Anyhow, Northclifie 
was much intrigued by the 
story of Fanny’s derricking 
and excavating devices. 

“Why, I remember that young woman,” 
he exclaimed, “riding around London in 
an open victoria—and that was ’way back 
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Rudolph Valentino at 
dinner with Winifred Hud- 
nut, Christmas evening 
in Cherbourg Harbor 


OM ¢ 


HOPLE 


when I used to wear a boiled shirt!” 


That was Northclifie’s way of dating 
most things. He was amazingly like 
Roosevelt, this giant of the British press— 
more like him than any man I have ever 
known. (Except Mussolini, who is more 
like Roosevelt than Roosevelt himself!) 
But he had none of the Colonel’s naive 
liking for the personal spotlight. He pre- 
ferred to bury himself in the little house in 
Kent, where he made his fame writing 
“Answers,” and to spend his days and his 
evenings in nothing more formal than a 
soft silk shirt and a velvet smoking 
jacket. 

He told me he considered King George V 
the most unappreciated man in the world. 


~ 


King George of England giving a 
three-minute talk on the duck- 
billed platypus in a London club 


IVlustrated by Jame: 


“Queen Victoria,” he said, “made the 
British throne secure. King Edward made 
it comfortable. But King George is mak- 
ing it useful. All the Prince of Wales wil 
have to do is to sit on it!” 

Then he added, somewhat irrelevant) 
“The King can talk on any subject fo 
three minutes more intelligently than an 
other man in the world.” 

I thought of that cryptic statement 
some weeks later when King George wa 
making one of his occasional visits to 4 
London club. 

“The thing that really fetched the 
King,” said one of the men- 
bers, “was the  duck-bil 
platypus.” 

“The what?” I exclaimed 

“Don’t you know what 4 
duck-bill platypus is?” 

“T donot. Doyour | 

“T didn’t until the King told 
me. It’s that creature on the 
chimneypiece. The _ beast] 
thing has been there for year 
and I don’t suppose six mem 
bers knew what it was. Bu 
the King knew! And he g 
a ripping little lecture ab 
hy i 

“How many minutes’ 
asked, remembering North 
cliffe’s comment. 

“Oh—quite three, I shou! 
think.” 

Northcliffe, himself, was ¢ 
veritable Ency¢ lopaedia Bri an 
nica. But he dissipated 

knowledge. He had the restless, wander 
mind of a school-boy. His interest ” 
Fanny Ward's rejuvenation was mome 
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tarily as keen as if he were going to try 
the beautifying process himself, but the 
next moment he was equally engrossed in 
Anglo-American affairs. Before he went 
to bed, he became so excited over the latter 
topicthat he woke up his secretary and made 
him send out hurried invitations to a lunch- 
eon next day. The guests came in their 
best Anglo-American mood, also their best 
high hats and tail coats—an imposing 


array’: 


Lord Reading, Viceroy of India, swarthy 
and suave, a smiling, gliding. hour-glass 
person with a fine forehead and impeccable 


Spats. 

_ Sir Aukland Geddes, Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washing 
ton, home for leave and in- 
structions, pink, grave, and 
scholarly, made bland by 
eyeglasses. : 

Sir Andrew Hudson, who 
afterward married Lady 
Northcliffe, a small, blond, 
unhappy little man, who 
acted as if he had come to 
the party by mistake, and 
didn’t care much for it any- 
way, 

Major Evelyn Wrench, 
founder, of the English 
speaking Union, St. Loe, 
Strachey’s successor at The 
Spectator, slender, earnest, 
young, with a quick smile 
and an over-seas mind. 
Lord Desborough, head 
of “The Pilgrims,” a big, 


buff nobleman with a twinkly eve, like 
e but without his ectoplasm. 
Lord Rothmere, huskiest of the Harms 


Conan Doy| 


Lord Northcliffe 
inspecting the 
photographof 
the perennial 
flapper, wonder- 
ful Fanny Ward 
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worth brothers, creator of the tabloid news- 
paper, of whom Northcliffe used to say, 

“T make The Daily Mail for people who 
can read, and Rothmere makes The Daily 
Mirror for those who can’t.” 

After two hours of rather heavy British 
conversation, mostly about Australia, 
Northcliffe rose—and the guests departed. 
It was typical of this extraordinary man 
that he should have called this Anglo- 
American conference, but it was more 
typical that nothing was said, before, during, 
or after luncheon, about Anglo-American 
affairs! 

When he died, Northcliffe was seriously 
intent on going into the motion picture 
business. I don’t know what might have 


Anna Case, wearing Frank Munsey’s or 
chids, singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,”’ the Fourth of July, on the “France” 


happened if he had lived. Perhaps, with 
his genius, he could have diverted the 
movies in England from the-world of the 
theatre to the world of literature and news. 
But in America I am convinced that he 
would never have caught up with the pres- 
ent “movie crowd.”’ Extraordinary men: 
Adolph Zukor, a solemn little chap who 
sees visions, a cold mentality warmed by a 
burning spirit, a crusader and a genius. 
I met him first for a three-minute talk in 
the old shack that was his first studio. I 
met him next for an all-night conference 
in a palace suite on Fifth Avenue. I meet 
hin now everywhere—at the Ritz in New 
York and London; at Ciro’s in Paris; Des 
Ambassadeursin Cannes. A great little man 
who deserves his eminence. 
William Fox, rough, 
heavy, surprisingly gentle, 
a bit too proud of his suc- 
cess, a bit too eager to tell 
his story to the world—but 
a true showman. I saw 
him first in his own office, 





Charles Dillingham, boiling 
and unabashed, his perspir- 
ing face sticking out of the 
top of an electric bath cabinet 


getting shaved; I saw him 
last at the Ambassador in 
Los Angeles, similarly occu 
pied. Bill Fox likes a close 
shave—and in the course of 
building up his gigantic 
business he has had many 
of them. But now he’s rich 
enough and strong enough 
to grow a beard! 

Samuel Goldwyn, aspry, 
nervous, imaginative fellow 
with a sincere feel for good 
work. An artist of sorts 

I saw Sam first in my own office trving to 
sell a fiftv-percent interest in “The Fall 
of the Romanoffs.”” I saw him last with 
Count Salm in a Riviera café. 
Jesse Lasky, the (Continued on page 262) 
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© eae Prince Canek raised the White Flower, and she trembled at his touch. “O White 


Flower,”’ he stammered, “I love thee. I shall love thee forever. Speak to me not as a god, 


but as a man who adores thee. Say that thou wilt come with me willingly as my bride!” 





The Story of a Prince who 
Gambled with Death to Win for Himself 


The 


R I -D & 


of the 


acred Well 


N THAT lovely lost 
city of Chichen-Itza, 
that lonely ruined 
city that was once 

sacred in the land of 

Mayab, legends of the 
glorious past linger under 
every shadowed wall, and 
at night the spirits of the 
ancient dead lift up their 
voices in solemn ghostly chant. Far away 
in Yucatan lies this mysterious city, the 
date of whose founding no man has told 
with certainty, and whose deeply-carved 
hieroglyphics defy understanding and 
translation. Surrounded by the dense 
green jungle, its treasures of art and arche- 
ology jealously guarded by heat and fever 
and menace and death, still the hand of 
science has wrenched aside some of the veil 
which centuries have thrown about it. 
* Gaunt and white in the blinding sunlight, 
the great pyramid of Kukul Kan lifts its 
ninety terraced steps; the Temple of a 
Thousand Columns has yielded to the day- 
light the wondrous artistry of its carved 
and painted pillars. 

Science has reconstructed the life of a 
civilization old when Montezuma reigned 
in Tenochtitlan. But there are fragments 
of myths and legends of which science takes 
noaccount. And these have come by word 
of mouth down through countless centu- 
nes, and in them glow the same strange 
colors that are in the carven columns. 

_In the daytime, the hot blinding day- 
time of Yucatan, when even the great ter- 
raced pyramids seem prosaic and matter- 
of-fact, one can smile at the stories of 
feathered serpents seen flying over Dzitas; 
of jungle spirits who take strange forms to 
lead travelers on to destruction; and of the 
giant “shadow men” who live in the cacao 
trees. But when the darkness comes, the 
hot thick darkness that is like a moist, 
stifling blanket, when the age-old ruins of a 
lost civilization loom up against the star- 
sprinkled sky and the metallic chanting of 
the cigarras comes from the silent, windless 
Jungle, then the heart is oppressed with a 
strange sense of awe; one waits with bated 
breath for sounds that only the inner ear 

s heard; one takes refuge in sleep lest the 
tyes open on some fantastic scene left im- 
printed in the dust of centuries. One feels 


By 
Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Illustrated by James E. Allen 


the crowding of ancient memories in this 
land of forgotten empires. 

On such a dark still night, as we lay in 
the pavilioned beds of the hospitable haci- 
enda, we woke simultaneously, my com- 
panion and I, to the far, misty sounds of 
music. Astonished, unbelieving for a mo- 
ment, we listened. My watch showed the 
hour of midnight. We knew that the 
superstitious Mayan workmen would 
never be abroad at such a time, and the 
palm-thatched ‘“‘jacalitos’’ in which they 
lived were far away from the Aacienda, near 
the excavations of the pyramid of Kukul 
Kan. 

In whispers we talked, assuring ourselves 
that we were not asleep. We stole to the 
long, barred windows and listened. .The 
music seemed to come from the distant 
Temple of Priests, whose ragged majestic 
facade made a long, undulating smear 
against the luminous midnight sky. Some- 
times it came distinct and clear, sometimes 
blurred and hazy as though heard in a 
dream—the sound of many voices chant- 
ing, a monotonous, strangely-pitched mel- 
ody. And from beneath the rise and fall of 
the rhythm, the sound of little bells jan- 
gling, the lilting notes of woody flutes, and 
long-sustained blasts as of horns. 

Abruptly as it had commenced, the music 
ceased. We crept back to our beds, and 
despite the heat we lay awake, tense and 
trembling. And in the morning, when we 
confessed our strange experience to Pablo, 
the trusted caretaker of the hacienda, he 
nodded gravely, with no mockery or dis- 
trust in his gentle brown eyes. 

“The spirits of the dead were singing last 
night,” he said. ‘We hear them often, but 
the turistas rarely do.” 

“And why last night?” I asked, knowing 
that there was something he could tell us. 

“Because,” he answered in his soft, 
plaintive Spanish, “at this time of the year, 


long, long ago, there was 
drought in the land of 
Mayab. And so a virgin 
bride was sacrificed to the 
god of the Sacred Well. 
In the temples at night 
the priests chanted the 
ritual, the young maidens 
danced, and the sacred 
conch shells were blown 
until the rising of the sun. Year upon year, 
century upon century—do you wonder, 
Senorita, that last night you heard the 
caracoles and the flutes and the sound of 
voices singing?” 

“These lovely virgins who were thrown 
to the Rain God,” I said slowly, ‘‘were they 
always willing brides?” 

He shrugged fatalistically. ‘Quien sabe, 
Senorita? It was the highest honor that 
could come to a Mayan maid. She was 
envied by every woman in the land, and 
her family became rich and powerful. But 
a legend has come out of the past of a bride 
to whom love came too early—yet too late. 
It tells of the lovely Princess, Sac-Nicte, 
whose heart had already been won. My 
mother told me the story when I was very 
young. It isa legend of our people. ‘Love 
is a wonderful thing,’ she said, ‘but greater 
than love is duty.’”’ 

And so he told us this tale as we sat by 
the Sacred Well. ‘“‘El Cenote Sagrado’’ it is 
called in Spanish, and throughout the ages 
has been sacred to the mighty god of rain, 
Yum Chac. This is no deep, narrow shaft 
such as we call a well in our northern 
country. It is a sunken pool, a miniature 
lake, fed by subterranean springs. The 
span of a city block is its diameter, the 
quarter of a mile its circumference. Sev- 
enty' feet from rim to water the gaunt, 
rocky wall drops in a perpendicular line. 

Now the jungle has swallowed the pol- 
ished terraces where in bygone ages thou- 
sands of pilgrims thronged to watch the 
sacrifice of the Virgin Bride. Naught is. 
left of the exquisite Temple of Last Rites 
save a mound of blemished stones and a 
few broken and scattered columns carved 
with fantastic figures. But still the water 
of that deep-sunken pool reflects the light 
of the far blue sky. It stares back cyni- 
cally into the face of the heavens as it has 
stared for centuries past. ~ 





It was the hot, golden hour that precedes 


the sunset. And as Pablo’s soft voice com- 
menced the story, the sullen water below 
us was burnished with long, slanting shafts 
of light. We were carried backward as in 
a dream to a time of long ago, until it 
seemed to us that we, too, were waiting 
there among the pilgrims to see the flower- 
decked litter of the Rain God’s bride borne 
in state down the sacred way. 

“Now, in those days,” the soft voice of 
Pablo was saying, ““Chichen-Itza was the 
most sacred city in all the land of Mayab. 
There were chronicles in plenty concerning 
it, until the Spaniards came. And the story 
of Sac-Nicte and Prince Canek who loved 
her was written in those ancient books that 
the conquerors destroyed by fire.” 

A city of power and beauty was Chichen- 
Itza, the sacred, linked to others in the land 
of Mayab by well-paved and traveled 
roads. A city of smiling happiness and 
plenty—except in the times of drought. 
And then it was that Yum Chac, the Rain 
God, superseded even the terrible Feath 
ered Serpent. For without the rain the 
country would wither and die like a stalk 
of unwatered maize. 
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Still sat the White Flower, with the merciless sun beating down upon her, and there 
that it was of him she thought—that as the slow drum-beats pulsed and throbbed, 


And Yum Chac, in his gloomy palace far 
down in the bottomless cenole, would make 
it known to the priests who served him that 
he desired a fair new handmaid. So the 
call would go throughout the land: 

“Bring thy fairest virgin daughters. 
Deck them in flowers and jewels so that the 
god may choose his bride!” 

In the sacred city of Chichen-Itza lived 
a family of high lineage and nobility, whose 
only daughter, Sac-Nicte, or White Flower, 
was reputed to be the loveliest maiden in 
all the land of Mayab. It was only hear- 
say, this rumor, for with the exception of 
her father and trusted slaves, no man had 
ever looked upon her face. It was said 
that on the night she was born, the goddess 
Ixchel spoke to her mother, saying: 

“The gods have sent you a precious gift. 
And some day the gift must be returned to 
the gods. In token of this, behold the Sac- 
Nicte tree in the courtyard.” 

The mother sent slaves to look, and they 
came back round-eyed with wonder, saying 
that the erstwhile barren tree was covered 
with blossoms of such size and fragrance 
that they shone in the darkness like stars 
and. made the whole night fragrant. So the 


child was called White Flower. And faith- 
fully and sacredly was her beauty guarded. 

The months passed, and the years. In 
solitary beauty grew the little White 
Flower, alone, yet never lonely in the great 
walled garden shaded by sapote and cacao 
trees, made fragrant by jasmine and nar- 
doos, and cooled by a fountain that flung 
its sparkling spray up against the hot, tur- 
quoise sky. The tradition of her loveliness 
went abroad into other cities, to Uxmal and 
Peten, and the far misty lands of the south. 
And people said to each other: 

“It is written in the stars that the maid 
is too beautiful for any mortal man to pos- 
sess. She is meant for a god. We shall not 
fear the drought while this virgin princess 
dwells among us. For Yum Chac \ ould be 
kind to the land that would send to him 4 
bride of such beauty.” : 

Now, in the far city of Ixmal, which in 
commerce and glory sought to rival Chi- 
chen-Itza, there lived Prince Canek who 
would one day rule the great city and the 
lands about it. 

Thus speak the ancient chronicles of 
this Prince of the Ixtas: 

“When the Prince Canek was seven years 





was a glory in her face as if the sun were 
her heart was crying, “Oh, beloved, set 


old, he killed a butterfly and tore it to 
pieces between his fingers so that his hands 
were filled with the resplendent colors. 
That night he dreamed that he had been 
changed into a maggot. 

“When the Prince Canek was fourteen 
years old, a little deer came to him for pro- 
tection from some hunters. He killed it 
without mercy and offered its bleeding 
heart to the god of the hunt. But the 
heart was not consumed by the fire. And 
that night the young Prince dreamed that 
¢ had been changed into a thirsty tiger. 
And nowhere could he find water to quench 
his thirst. 

“When the Prince Canek was twenty 
years old, he heard of the Princess Sac- 
‘\icte in the sacred city of the Chichen- 
Itza. It was said that she was so beautiful 
that only a god could possess her and that 
io man had ever looked upon her face. The 
Prince Canek questioned without ceasing 
all those who came from the sacred city of 
the Mayans, and day by day a great desire 


“ +3 . ° : 

he Pa his heart to see with his own eyes 
. r ¥rincess who was to be the bride of a 
od. 


Wild and reckless indeed must have been 


shining through. Prince Canek knew 
the seal of thy approval upon me!” 


the youthful Prince of the Ixtas that he 
should have dreamed of such a sacrilege. 
For what man may defy the gods and live? 
Yet Prince Canek, driven by desire like the 
tiger of his dreams, went secretly and in dis- 
guise to the city of Chichen-Itza. He sac- 
rificed in the. great temple of Kukul Kan 
and caught snatches of talk from the people 
climbing the steep, stone stairs with offer 
ings of flowers and fruits and venison. He 
loitered under the shaded porticos of the 
Temple of a Thousand Columns and lis 
tened to the gossip of the feather weavers, 
the pelota players, the makers of shields 
and darts. He lingered beside the well of 
Tlaloc, where the white-garmented women 
of Mayab came to fill their earthen ol/as. 
And on every tongue was the absorbing 
topic of the threatened drought and how it 
might be averted. Yum Chac, the Rain 
God, was angry. For many weeks the 
water in the deep cenote had been the color 
of blood, and the fish that lived therein had 
died. Flowers thrown in had withered 
even as they struck the water, and the 
smoking balls of copal had not sunk, but 
had been driven over to the side of the pool 
as if pushed thither by a disdainful hand 


Even the offerings of jade ornaments and 
copper bells, masks of turquoise and beau- 
tifully carved hulches, or darts, had not 
won the favor of the god. 

Many weeks did the disguised prince lin- 
ger in Chichen-Itza, striving for courage to 
give his desire free rein. Even he, bold and 
ruthless as he was, found it difficult to defy 
the ancient customs of the sacred and pow- 
erful city. But the day came when he 
could no longer deny the clamoring of hi 
heart. Stealthily he skirted the wall that 
hemmed in the garden of the Princess Sac 
Nicte. No one was about. And grasping 
the thick vines which hung down from a 
cacao tree, he swung himself up into the 
branches, from there gained the wall. 
Lightly he leaped down into the forbidden 
enclosure and found himself in a garden so 
filled with color and fragrance that it 
seemed as if some god from the sky had 
flung down a handful of jewels and flowers. 

At first, he thought himself alone in the 
silent enchanted garden. All the exotic 
colors and heady fragrance of the tropical 
land mingled there in breath-taking confu- 
sion. A bird was singing from a flaming tav 
achin tree. Its high (Continued on page 229) 
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said that intelli- 

gent mother, Nell 
Whipple, “to say we 
must give our children a 
love of books, but how 
can you make them 
love the good books?” 

“But why,” some one 
may ask, “bother to 
know which are the 
good books if any book 
gives pleasure? Why 
hunt for a ‘Tristram’ 
(Macmillan,$1.50)when 
a ‘Just Folks’ (Reilly & 
Lee, $1.25) will do?” 

A pertinent question, 
this. Undoubtedly 
those readers who are addicted to the 
trashiest of novels enjoy them. Why, then, 
wish your children to prefer those requir- 
ing taste? It is true, also, that the savage 
enjoys his raw meat. But the civilized 
man, with a cultivated palate which can 
detect the fine difference in flavors, which 
has enabled him to concoct a hundred 
different dishes, would not exchange places 
with this savage. 

Surely every parent wants her child to 
have this kind of riches, the riches of ap- 
preciation—a treasure which moths can 
not corrupt nor thieves break through and 
steal, riches that are possible only to those 
who do know the good from the bad, who 
have, in short, acquired taste. 

How many grown-ups realize this is 
evidenced by the letters brought to me by 
almost every mail. “‘How can I learn to 
tell the good books from the poor? How 
can I learn to criticize them as you do?” 

How can I, they 
mean, acquire 
taste? 

There is an 
answer for these 


| T IS all very well.” 


adults, which I take 
great pleasure in giv- 
ing, but how much 
better for them if this 
question had been an- 
swered in their youth! For this develop- 
ment of taste is largely due to education 
or training and, like so many desirable 
traits, is the better for being acquired un- 
consciously in childhood. 

Why is it that Germans seem to know 
and love good music instinctively? Be- 
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cause every village has good music avail- 
able at low cost, so that the children grow 
up familiar with the good, and later if they 
hear the bad, it offends them. Why is it 
that one so often sees poorly dressed, al- 
most illiterate Italian peasants standing in 
admiration before the windows of the art 
stores? Because where they were children, 
beautiful buildings and beautiful pictures 
were a commonplace. So much for en- 
larging our children’s sphere of enjoyment! 

“Enough!”’ I can hear Nell say. “How 
can we develop this taste? - How treat 
Margaret so that she may acquire it?” 

A ditiicult question to answer, Nell, for 
though books have been written on what 
constitutes taste, no recipe for acquiring 
it has ever been attempted. Indeed, there 
are esthetes who ho!d it to be God-given. 
Some seem born with it. Some seem im- 
mune. This word, Nell, is our clue: we 
must inoculate Margaret. We must expose 


her to it. This is her 
only chance: exposure! 
For though taste is 4 
germ that falleth wher 
the wind listeth, it jg 
much to be in the way 
of the wind. And after 
all, there are those 
educators who tell ys 
that exposure is every. 
thing, provided we only 
begin it early enough 
and keep it up long 
enough. 

“Yes,” Nell may say, 
“so much is plain. But 
exposure to what?” 

Let us begin first of 
all with exposing Mar. 
garet to style. There is still available a 
book which is a depository of English pure 
and undefiled. Students of literature in 
colleges are advised to study it and read 
it daily in order to acquire a sense of words 
as well as of rhythm. Great masters of 
style as far apart as John Milton and 
Abraham Lincoln have known it almost by 
heart. It carries good old Anglo-Saxon 
words side by side with the best of the 
anglicized Norman. Its sentences are 
simple and direct, no cumbersome sub- 
ordinate clauses, no dangling participial 
phrases. It is a model of compactness, 
of all the rules for English composition 
and grammar. 

“But how about its matter? Willa child 
care for that?’”’ Reba Blair may ask, think- 
ing of her boys who like a moving tale. 

“Yes, it contains the most dramatic and 
moving tales of bad men and good men, of 
giants and pygmies, of courage and daring, 
and of cowardice 
and sin, in our 
language.” 

“But does it 
educate? Is it 
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informative?” Mar 
va will ask. “My 
girls do not care for 
heroes, but they do 
want to know. 
“Ves, being the story of a races & 
pirations and weaknesses, it embodies the 
wisdom of the human heart.” ; 
And more I could add. This book 
troduces to us the age-old conilict between 
good and evil by which the race develope. 
It poses what we call the mora! issue, an 
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far less merit. 


leaves us with the 
fundamental idea that 
the wages of sin 1s 
death and that man 
ascends through love. 
It is, indeed, the treas- 
ure house of our race 
experience. To read it 
is not only to become 
acquainted with the 
characters and tales 
and phrases which be- 
come for us such well- 
known synonyms for 
emotions and situa- 
tions that we meet 
them throughout all 
literature; is not only 
to acquire such a 
familiarity with words 
and phrases as to affect 
one’s own use and ap- 
preciation of them; 
but to learn to know 
the soul of man in all 
its depths and heights 
and even, perhaps, to 
find a philosophy of 
life. It is not only a 
book, but ‘ie Book, 
the Book of Books. 


It is the Bible. 
“But could I give 
it to little children 
like John = and 
Sally?” Goodner 
may ask. 


lo answer this, I have read many books, 


books about the Bible and Bible books for 
children, and have consulted experts not 
only on the teaching of the Bible but on 
the teaching of children. All agree that the 
‘nportant thing is to bring to the child the 
Bible itself and not books about the Bible; 
hot substitutes for the Bible or interpreta- 
tions of the Bible, or even the Bible stories 
retold in modern English. As well might 
one show toa child blueprints of the heaven 


nstead of taking him out at night and 


pointing up to the star-scattered vault itself. 


Unfortunately, the best piece of literary 


purpose, ““The Bible Story,” 
anton (Doran, $3.50), has not 


"en given so beautiful a dress as some of 


'. While the color prints are 
hot bad, neither are they superlatively 
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The wise parent never forces a child 
to read any book; there are too 
many good ones. One of them will 
surely capture and hold his fancy 


good, and such a book deserves the best. 
Nor should, it seems to me, a book of such 
importance to the child come to him in less 
than royal livery. Certainly not in the 
same garb as lesser books. And yet these 
criticisms are far outweighed by the value 
of the text, for it is written in such beauti- 
ful English as to instill in every reader in- 
stant respect for the literary quality of the 
Bible, and deep love for its poetic beauty, 
and with such a treatment of the material 
as to inspire in him an appreciation of its 
high concepts of life—three tests of what 
a Bible book should do. 

While “The Bible Story’’ could be used 
for all ages, it is especially adapted for the 
child between eleven and fourteen and 
would probably have the greatest value 
for him if given to him on his twelfth birth- 
day for his own book, as a kind of recogni- 
tion of having reached that age. In other 
words, the ownership should be an attain- 
ment. It would be much better if the 
child could read it to himself. Previously 
this child should have had ‘Stokes’ 
Wonder Book of the Bible” by Helen 
Ward Banks, illustrated by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis (Stokes, 
$3.00), the workmanship of which will at 
once commend it to any child’s affection. 
You have only to watch a child with his 
tovs and books to note his instinctive ap- 
preciation of good binding, type, and 


pictures. The wood 
cuts combine life, 
movement, and 
unity in such a way 
that they immedi- 
ately arouse the 
child’s imagination 
and are ideal for 
matter that tran- 
scends realism as 
does the Bible, re- 
porting not the 
modern world of the 
child, but the realm 
of imagination, thus 
directing that im- 
SE agination. 
=A The subject-mat- 
ter is handled in a 
more literal way than 
characterizes the 
present educational tendency. For this 
reason it is not a good foundation for the 
future college course and, given to a child 
of eight, should be followed by Canton’s 
book. Canton comes then to elaborate fur- 
ther and explain what the child has already 
been considering. It is an answer to the 
curiosity already stimulated. 

After the child has read and enjoyed the 
Canton “Bible Story,” he is ready for the 
Bible “in person,” as they say. It is im- 
portant that he meet this acquaintance in 
other garb than that of the Oxford edition. 
In other words, he should first meet the 
Bible as an interesting and entertaining 
member of his library, rather than as a 
sacred book, different from all others. 

But this first edition of his Bible should, 
nevertheless, be a beautiful book, and 
Scribner’s edition, ““The Children’s Bible’’ 
($3.50), is. It is a selection of extracts 
taken from the Old and New Testaments 
and translated into simple English by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles Foster 
Kent, late Woolsey Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Yale University, which should 
indicate its scholarship. It is: illustrated 
with reproductions of well-known paint- 
ings, some in color and some in duotone. 

For those parents who prefer that the 
child should go directly to the words of the 
authorized Revised Version, there is “The 
Child’s Bible” published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons ($2.00), which is a good 
piece of expurgation done by Ella Broadus 
Robertson. I could wish there were a 
more beautiful edition of this book, or an- 
other made to bring together the great con 
secutive events so that each part could be 
understood in the (Continued on page 200) 
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By TEMPLE 
BAILEY 


As It Began: 


sea with her lover, was aware of the 

day as transcendent in her experience. 
It was wonderful to have Drew there beside 
her, sitting his horse in splendor like a king. 
Two weeks ago she had not met him, and 
now she was to bé his until—eternity . . 

He caught up her hand in his, and they 
rode on: thus linked ‘together. 

At last, out of the~fog, came Joan’s 
happy voice, ““You’re not in the /east the 
kind of man I thought I’d marry.” 

“What kind did you think?” 

“Well, not so—splendid. Now and then 
I had a dream of a boy with dark clouds 
back of him, and his hand up and a touch 
of red against the blackness. It was always 
the same. . . night after night.” 

Drew lifted her hand to his lips. “After 
this vou are to stop dreaming about him. 
I can give you more than any boy would. 
We'll have our honeymoon at Cannes.” 

“I’m afraid Aunt Adelaide won't let me 
go so far. I promised her I’d stay with 
her as long as she wanted me.” 
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There was a subtle change in his voice. 

“Aren't you legally adopted?” 

“T am not legally anything. When 
Mother died, Aunt Adelaide wrote and 
said if I’d come on, we could see how we 
liked each other.” 

For a few moments he rode on in silence. 
Then he said, ““Do you think she’ll object 
to vour marriage?” 

“Oh, no. But even if she does object, 
it won’t be what she wants, will it?” 

His laugh was triumphant. 


“Do you 
know how adorable vou are?” 


Illustrated by 


He told himself that her youth wa 
lovely. And as for the aunt, she was.a val 
old creature. A little tact and loads 
flattery would keep her complacent. Joan 
had a right to believe herself an heiress, 
and it would make a great difference ll he 
could be sure she would inherit a fortune. 

The next day, four of them drove t 
Granitehead. Just outside their destination 
the engine failed. As Joan stood on’ 
bluff above the sea, she saw a young map 
standing in an open boat, a red glow in the 
sky above him. He made a warning 
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Nancy was inexorable. 


“Do you think, if 


Story of a Girl 
Far Lighter than Her 


your aunt had been poor, you would have 
linked your life to that of a crabbed, vain 
old woman? You are not so high-minded 
as youthink!” Joan’s cheeks blanched. “I 
wanted more than money. I wanted love” 


She Danced In 


SLIPPERS 


Charles D. Mitchell 


gesture to her, and she turned just before 
the storm struck her, and fled to the car. 
The next day, she was in the little village 
with her silver slippers, torn while dancing 
in the woods. There was a sign—“‘Giles 
Armiger, Rare Books,” and another— 
Shoes Mended.” She ran into the shop, 
and a young man came to meet her. It 
was the young man in the boat. And then 
she knew where else she had seen him. It 
Was in her dreams. 
In the days that followed, the little shop 
came a refuge for Joan, and Giles a real 


friend. Drew was often impatient with 
her, and they quarreled bitterly over her 
friendship for Giles. They did not quarrel 
over Drew’s friendship for Rose, though it 
Was far more evident. 

Of his own life Giles said nothing. Joan 
did not know that his home and fortune, 
were devoted to his friend Scripps, the 
shoemaker, and Scripps’ wife Amélie, whose 
reason had gone during the war. 

One afternoon Giles took Joan to the 
lighthouse. By chance Drew and Rose 
motored that way. 


CHAPTER NINE 
On THE STAIRS 
ALFWAY up the lighthouse stairs, 
Rose complained of dizziness. 
“T’ll have to sit down a moment, 
Drew. This is dreadful.” 

He was just above her, leading the way. 
“I’m sorry. Perhaps we shouldn’t have 
started.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
on in a minute.” 

Looking down at her, he laughed, ‘‘Shall 
I hold vour hand?” 

“It wouldn’t be the first time.” 

Their eyes met. Then Rose said slowly: 
“Do you remember, Drew, that old tower 
in France? This makes me think of it.” 

So that was why she had stopped on the 
stairs! He had thought it strange. Rose 
had, as a rule, a steady head. As for the old 
tower, there had been a romantic moment; 
but it belonged to the past, and the past 
was dead. There must be no revival now 
of the burned-out ashes of an ancient fire. 

Yet he let himself say: “I remember. 
It was a high moment, Rose.” 


I'll be ready to go 
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She looked up at him. “Are we never 
to capture it again?” 

“How can we?” 

“We might...’ There was a long 
silence, out of which she said, feeling her 
way, “But I mustn't 
poach on your little 
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sea and sky, and gave one a sense of sailing 
in some celestial ship straight through the 


Three people were in that space. 
backs were toward Drew, as thev gazed 





Joan’s preserves, must 
t gg 

He thought it ex 
tremely bad taste for 
her to bring Joan’s 
name into it. ‘Why 
should you think you 
could poach on_ her 
preserves?” 

“Sometimes I have 
fancied she is a bit 
jealous, Drew.” 

“Of you?” 

“Yes.” 

“She needn't be.” 

“Flatterer.” 

“Oh, well, you know 
what I mean, Rose. 
You and I like the 
game, and we play it. 
But Joan is—different. 
She is mine in a way 
that few women are, in 
these days, to men they 
are going to marry. She 
never sees any one else, 
never thinks of any one 
—but me.” 

‘‘And you aren't 
bored by it?” 

“Not at all.” 

Rose’s chin went up. 
“It may not bore you 
now. But it will, some 
day.” 

“I think not. You 
see I’m rather sold to 
the idea that she’s the 
last and best, Rose.”’ 

It was a brutal thing 
for him to say, and he 
knew it. But—she 
had brought it on her 
self! 

It was then that the 
echo of their voices 
ceased. Rose, staring 
up at the snake-like 
evolutions of the stair 
way, broke the silence: 

“You go to the top 
I'll stay here.” 

“Oh, come along.” 

“No,” petulantly. “i 
like my own company 
best.” 

He knew Rose’s 
moods. She wanted to 
be coaxed back to good 
temper. To have him 
sit on the stairs beside 
her, and play the game. 
But he didn’t want to 














play it. Not here, in 
the dimness and silence 


and with the memory of those moments 


in the old tower. 


So he said, “I'll run on and be down 


again before you know it.” 


He did not run, however, so fast as he 
had anticipated. The stairs were steep. 
He was out of breath as he ascended the 
last of them and emerged into a dazzling, 
glass-enclosed space which looked out on 





Drew and Joan, facing each other 
after Giles had left them, struck 
“Aren’t you going to give 
me any explanation of how you 
happened to be with Armiger?” 


forth to where, on the far horizon, was the 
rare sight of a four-masted vessel, with all 
her canvas set and flashing in the sun. 
the three people, one was Joan. 








recognized her at once. The man on her 
left was, he judged, the lighthouse keeper. 
On her right was another man, slender and 


and sweater, with a 


thatch of bright hair ruffled by the wind. 


Not one of the three 
had heard Drew’s step, 
He wore rubber soled 
shoes which had made 
no sound on the iron 
stairs. 

It was Joan who. 
turning suddenly, dis. 
covered him. “Drew!” 
she cried in astonish- 
ment. “How did voy 
get here?”’ q 

He smiled at her 
**How did you?” 

“Mr.Armiger brought 
me. 

“Mr. Armiger?” 

“Ves. You've met 
each other, haven't 
you? In _ the book- 
shop?” 

Drew nodded to 
Giles, who was now 
facing him. He was 
aware of a sense of in- 
tense irritation. Joan 
had spoken now and 
then of her visits to the 
bookshop and of her 
pleasure in them. But 
he had not linked this 
pleasure in the least 
with this man, Armiger 
Yet here he was, under 
a new aspect. Di 
vorced from the somber 
background of the shop 
he seemed to take on 
importance, with his 
look of youth, his grace 
and slenderness, the air 
with which he wore his 
correct, informal 
clothes. By what right 
had he constituted him 
self Joan’s escort on 
this adventure? 

He found himself say- 
ing with some coldness 
a | didn't know vou 
cared to come, Joan 
or | should have 
brought you.” 

‘“‘T know. But! 
hadn’t thought of it 
until Mr. Armiger'’s 
cousin invited us to 
tea. She is the wife ot 
Mr. Tucker, the light- 
house keeper ‘i Joan 
interrupted herself to 
present W illiam. 
“We had such a de- 
licious tea. And you 
should see Mrs. Tuck 
er’s funny old hens and 


the adorable baby! 


“T have seen them. Rose and I stopped 
to ask if visitors were admitted to the 


The surprise in her tone brought from 
him a rather halting explanation. “I left 


The height made her 


Joan’s voice was int redulous. 
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«| didn’t mind it a bit.” She began to 
jwugh. “How funny—to think of— 


Rose. + + . : 
Drew didn’t see anything funny about it. 


He had a raging sense of the indelicacy of 


Joan’s mirth at this 
moment. The stairs 
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She had to tell that to Giles. ‘Mr. 
Hallam has his car, and I shall ride back 
with him.” 

Drew preceded her down the stairs. 
Giles was back of her, and William was 





had not been easy for 
him. He felt furiously 
that he and Rose must 
gem like a pair ol 
middle-aged and lumpy 
individuals, out of 
breath and overcome 
by obstacles which 
these two took on 
winged feet. 

He began to show his 
temper. “I don’t see 
why you should laugh.” 

She was serious at 
once. “Oh, I shouldn’t. 
'm sorry.” 

He turned from her 
and spoke to Vy illiam. 

“It’s a great view, 
isn't it? While I’m up 
here, you might as well 
let me see all there is 
to see.” 

Joan stood where he 
left her, the color 
drained from her 
cheeks. She knew he 
was angry, and she 
dreaded his dark moods. 
She said to Giles, who 
was watching her: 

“I shouldn’t have 
laughed, should I? 

He replied with a 
certain roughness: 
“Why not—and why 
should you apologize? 
It is he who should 
ask your pardon for 
bringing her here.” 

“But I am_ here 
with you. I am afraid 
he doesn’t like my hav- 
ing come with any one 
but him.” 

“You had as much 
right as he.”’ 

Her eyes were 
troubled. ‘“‘I never 
dreamed that I 
shouldn’t. We are such 
good friends, aren’t 
we? 
wes. And my 
Inendship is alwavs at 
your service. Will you 
remember that?” — 

He did not know 
why he was telling her 
this at such a_ time. 
But he \ as led on by 
that look of trouble in 
her eves, ‘by the white- 














ness of her ¢ heeks. 

She said, “I'll re- 
membx r,” and turning from him, stood 
looking out over the sea. 

She could hear Drew’s voice as he asked 
questions of William. His questions were 
intelligent Drew knew a lot about such 
things—about many things 

He came over to her at last and said: 


“I walked to the pavilion, as I have 
a thousand times, and Mr. Arm- 
iger was there. It rained, and we 
hadtorun forit. Iturned my ankle, 
and he carried me. That’s all” 


ahead of them all. William and Drew 
reached Rose first and steadied her on the 


Meg ~~ we were going. I will take you stairs. There was much laughter, and 
ome, oan.” 


Rose’s inconsequential chatter. When 
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Joan and Giles joined the others, Rose said 


“T’ve been all kinds of a fool in my life, 
but never quite like this.” 
She surveyed Giles with some curiosity. 


“What a joke that 
Drew should find you 
up here! I bought a 
book from you the 
other day, didn’t I, 
Mr. Armiger?” 

“Two books. I told 
you they weren't worth 
reading.” 

“T read them, and 
they suited my type of 
mind.” 

He laughed. “Really? 
I am sure I could have 
found you something 
better.” 

They went out into 
the sunshine. Dilly 
joined them, and when 
she heard of Rose’s 
vertizo, offered tea. 

“Sit down, all of 
you,’’ she insisted, 
‘“‘vhile the kettle boils.” 

But Giles wouldn’t. 
Iie must be getting on, 
he said. He bade them 
good-by and went light- 
ly along the path to the 
landing. They saw him 
leap into the gray boat 
and heard the quick 
start of his’ engine. 
Then in a wide circle he 
swept out to sea. He 
was standing up, 
white and slender 
against the clear blue. 
ihe wind rufiled his 
hair. He waved his 
hand. But only Dilly 
waved back at him. 

And Dilly said, out 
of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of the attitude of 
the newcomers toward 
her cousin: “Giles is 
the last of his family. 
There have always been 
Armigers in Granite- 
head—rich ones and 
poor ones. Giles be- 
longs to the rich branch 
and I to the poor.” 
She laughed and flicked 
a crumb or two 
from the table with a 
small napkin. “But 
nobody cares for such 
distinctions in Granite- 
head. Rich or poor, 
we’re all one family.” 

Drew demanded, “It 
Armiger doesn’t have 
to, why does he work?” 

Dilly gave him a 
sidelong, twinkling 


‘*Because he likes it. He adores 
money really doesn’t mean 
so much to people who have always had 


Driving home later, Rose said to Joan, 
“Your friend is frightfully attractive. 
Drew flung out irritably, 


If you mean 
you wouldn’t call him 
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“Why not? He is that, isn’t he, Joan?” 

Joan said quietly, “Yes.” 

Drew drove like mad. Rose, flashing a 
glance at him, added to the flame of 
jealousy which was consuming him 

“He is marvelously good-looking, and 
vounger than I thought.”’ 

Drew refused to answer. He would, he 
decided, have it out with Joan when they 
got back to the hotel. He must seem like a 
fool to Rose. Not an hour ago he had been 
telling her, “Joan never sees any one else, 
never thinks of any one else—but me.” 

And now he had been made to eat his 
words. And Rose was laughing at him. 
That was the worst. Rose was laughing! 


CHAPTER TEN 


Ix THE PAVILION 

Or CHE day after his adventure with 
Joan at the lighthouse, Giles found a 

note from her when he stopped for his mail 

at the postofiice. 

He was staying late at the shop to go 
over certain accounts, and had dined at one 
of the restaurants in the town. He waited 
until he was back at his desk to open 
Joan’s note. It short, 
and when he had read it, he 
sat there. overwhelmed. 

“Drew doesn’t want me to 
any more to the shop. 
So I must not. But I shall al 
ways be vour friend, even if I 
may not see you. Will vou 
believe that? You have been 
so kind and wise. And it isn’t 
easy for me to say ‘good-by.’ ”’ 

That was all. She had done 
what she had to She 
couldn’t know, of course, that 
the words stabbed him like a 
knife. 

He wrote later in his journa 
“He has, undoubtedly, brought 
pressure to bear, challenged 
her love, perhaps her con 
stancy. He would be like that. 
If I were free, I would win her 
from him. But I am not free. 
And I love her 

“She must not,” he wrote on, after a 
while, “marry Hallam. Yet what can I 
do to save her? My hands are tied - 

He dropped his pen and sat back in his 
chair. thinking it out 


Was 


come 


do. 


In a few minutes he 
would close the shop and go back to the 
island where Amélie would be waiting 
And Scripps and José and Margarida would 
be glad when they heard his step, because 
of Amélie 

That had been the story of the past eight 
years—the island, his prison; the shop, the 
prison yard. He had not thought of it that 
way until he met Joan Dudley. He had 
been content to follow the daily round of 
self-sacrifice, not calling it sacrifice because 
it was for Scripps. But now? 

He stood up. He had no time for self 
pity. He had time for two things only 
to see old Scripps through, and to keep 
Joan from becoming the wife of Andrew 
Hallam. 

Locking the shop behind him, he started 
for his boat. Then, changing his mind 
suddenly, he walked rapidly up the board- 
walk toward the hotel. He was drawn 
irresistibly toward Joan. He must see her. 
He would not try to speak to her. He 
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would gaze from afar off, hear her voice. 
Catch, perhaps, the echo of her laughter. 

He went to the little pavilion, from which 
in the dark he could look toward the hotel 
porch, faintly lighted, with people coming 
in and out from the ballroom where tonight 
there was dancing. 

But Joan was not dancing 
playing bridge with Adelaide. Her ad 
venture of the day before had brought 
down on her head not only Drew’s wrath, 
but Mrs. Delafield’s. 

“Rose says you went to the lighthouse 
with that book man, what’s-his-name.”’ 

“Giles Armiger.” 

“What under the shining sun made you 
go with him? You don’t know him, do 
you.” 

“I’ve met him in the shop, and he’s a 
gentleman.” 

“How do you know? 
worldly experience. I won't have you 
doing such things, Joan. Women of vour 
class aren't supposed to be—clandestine.” 

Joan had flamed at that. “It wasn't 
clandestine. And nothing I could do, 
Aunt Adelaide, could match the things I 
see evervwhere about me here, among 
your friends and Drew’s and Nancy's.” 


She was 


You have no 
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TRISTRAM 


By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


T'o 


\ OU will be gone in such a little while, 
I shall be lone in such a little space 
Why should we not take hands, and speak and smile, 
And miss the 


road 


WHY should we not touch hand and lip and heart? 
Having 
Nothing is 


Let the 


no hope, why should we not le 
are met to part 
gods take a heaven we have had! 


glad? 


sure but we 


“Don’t you like my friends?”’ Adelaide 
demanded. 

“Some of them.” 

“If you don’t like them, vou know what 
you can do. You can go where you find 
people you like better.”’ 

Joan felt as if she had been struck in the 
face. “Do you want 
faltered. 

The room was very still. Mrs. Delafield 
walked to the dressing-table and sat down 
with her back to her niece. Her ravaged 
old face was reflected in the mirror. When 
she turned, finally, a tear was trickling 
through the rouge and powder. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t want vou to go. 
But I won’t have you acting upstage.”’ 

Her hands were shaking as she reached 
for a powder puff and dabbed it futilely 
against her thin old nose. ‘“‘We won't talk 
about it any more, Joan. But remember, 
there must be no more making friends with 
people out of your class.” 

“Aunt Adelaide,” desperately, “he’s not 
out of my class,” Joan was yearning to 
argue. She wanted to justify herself, to 
tell the truth as she saw it. But the sight 
of those shaking hands stopped her. She 


me to go?” she 


hut know each other’s face? 


was aware, all at once, that Adelaide had 
lost the glamour with which Joan’s illusions 
had surrounded her. She sat there now, y 
pitiful old creature, needing tenderness 
rather than blame. 

She went over and put her hands on her 
aunt’s shoulders. 

“Let’s not fuss about it, d rling,”’ she 
said, and laid her cheek against the curled 
softness of the waved white head. 

Reflected thus in the mirror, they smiled 
at each other, and Adelaide, content with 
her conquest, forgot the incident for the 
moment. But Joan did not forget. There 
had been in her surrender something which 
savored of, weakness. Both with Adelaide 
and with Drew she had been beaten. She 
had given up Giles because they asked it. 
Drew had been utterly unreasonable. In 
the end she had cried in his arms, and 
he had soothed her with the gentleness 
which so often surprised her. But he had 
stuck to his point that her friendship with 
Giles Armiger must cease. 

And now tonight they were playing cards 
with Adelaide because Drew had said they 
must run no further chance of incurring 
her displeasure. 

“She likes me for a partner, and we 
might as well do all we can to 
please her.”’ 

Joan played, of course, an 
uninspired game. She felt 
sorry for Nancy who sat oppo- 
site, and when, after an hour of 
martyrdom, Mrs. Carter came 
up to the table, Joan offered 
her hand. 

“T'll sit and watch. It will 
be much nicer for all of you.” 

So Mrs. Carter played, and 
Joan looked on, and then as the 
others became increasingly ab 
sorbed, she wandered along the 
corridor and into a small music 
room which was used by the 
orchestra for morning con- 
certs, and which was com- 
pletely deserted at this hour of 
the night. It was lighted bya 
low lamp or two, and there was 
a piano in one corner. Joan 
sat down and ran her fingers 
over the keys, then played softly, this 
air and that, a bit of jazz, a nocturne, 4 
sonata. She was not conscious of what sh 
plaved; she was thinking, thinking 
her head thrown a little back ing the 
pure curve of her white throat. Her arms 
were bare, and the slender lines of her rox 
tafieta frock ended in a petaled skrt 
which folded about her like the leaves ol4 
flower. ~ 

Thinking . . . thinking . . . of herself in 
a straight brown dress, with stout brown 
shoes, showing a flock of tiny children how 
to play Oranges and lemons,’ said the 
bells of St. Clemen’s; ‘You owe me five Jar 
things,’ said the bells of St. Martin's; ‘When 
will you pay me?’ said the bells of old Bauley; 
‘When I grow rich,’ said the bells of Shore 
dite — ' 

Her fingers were following the tune W hich 
sang itself in her head, ‘Here comes a candle 
to light you to bed, and here comes a chopper 
to chop off your head.” -_ 

How gay they had been, the children: 
And how they had loved her! And aitet 
school they had all gone down the road to 
gether, and had stopped in an orchard t 
pick red apples . . . (Continued on page 109) 
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The author of “The Little French Girl,”’ “‘The Old Coun- 
tess,” and other novels, in the garden of her English home 


Bird eMusic 


By a Writer who has Attended (Concerts of the Sweet Singers 
in Quiet English Gardens and the Blossoming -Apple Orchards of Normandy 


WENTY vea 
to live in the 


ignorant of 


rs ago, when I came 
country, | was as 
birds as most Lon 
doners and many country people 
are. I had been blissfully aware of the 
melodies of the country side and was in 
dined to claim that they were the more 
enchanting for being anonymous; but in 
looking back now, it seems to me that I 
Was deaf as well as blind; for who would 
say that any one who did not know whether 
they were listening to Bach or Beethoven 
really heard music, or that any one who did 
hot distinguish a Chardin from a Velasquez 
sdW pictures? 
a - re nan i g, evidently, has no 
dacrinine hi represents a new power ol 
oer pee and from the pleasurable 
re = unformulated impressions we 
. me deeper enjoyment , the definite 
Ms Ol each special beauty. Until one can 
distinguish the songs of the different birds 
One can not really hear them, and once 


Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick 


known they become one of the greatest 
pleasures of life—and a pleasure ‘in widest 
commonalty spread.’’ I sometimes wonder, 
when I watch a fly-catcher hovering with 
upstretched wings, if any Pavlowa or Kar 
savina can offer so exquisite a spectacle, 
and listening to the delicate melody of the 
willow-warbler, dropping among the leaves 
like a tiny chain of crystals, I have thought 
that jazz itself was dated. 

Why not sit down at home, in our own 
garden, and look about us with a pair of 
field-glasses, and listen for an hour or two? 
If we are rewarded only by the bubbling 
song of the chatiinch or the sight of the 
wren, with tiny upturned tail, slipping !n 
and out of the hawthorn hedge, we sha. 


early chi 
gards bird 1 
I have no re collection of 


mrp! 
is, COM 


even when I returned fo 
five vears ago, I \ i 
though I rem 
bright blue birds th 
I wi ing driven behind a Kentt 
trotter along a road in Ohio; and 
for hermit-tl in the Massa 
woodland 
Mr. Fr 
American 
him, an 
promises me that i in 
will take me to a spot in the Adirondacks 
where I shall hear them singing from May 
till August Continued on page 178) 
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GENEVIEVE 
GERTRUDE 
Proves 


That it is Never too 


Soon to Get 
Married 


banner blazed 
woods, where harlequin 

leaves danced to the _ wind’s 

piping, and partridge drummed 
reveille on hollow stumps. [he brooks 
held nut-brown shallows; a purple haze 
canopied the fields at dusk. Apples lay like 
jewels in the grass, the « risp tang of bon 
fires pervaded the air—and behind the 
desk in Grade 5 A, Miss Hewitt was seen 
no more. 

Genevieve Gertrude, in all the glory of a 
rainbow-striped sweater and plaited skirt. 
ran across the school yard and melted into 
the group of noisily disputing children 
under the maple tree 

“I did so pay up,” declared. 
He snatched an incredibly dirty paper 
from Peter’s grasp and stared at it. “Here! 
Here’s Anne’s name, right by my thumb 
twenty cents—and I paid the same day 
she did. You had a right to put my name 
down when I handed you that half-dollar 
two quarters, it was. I guess I got enough 
blisters, raking that whale of a lawn to 
earn that money, I'll tell the world.” 

Peter rubbed his chin, then smoothed 
his cow-lick. “Beans! I must of for 
Sure, I remember now One of the 
quarters had a nick in it, and we said was 
it lead, but it wasn’t. "Course you paid. 
Well, that leaves only Chetwynd Jones. 
When you going to square up, Windy? 
You been bragging you was going to bring 
a whole dollar, but you don’t—and the 
wedding’s only a week off.”’ 


“I—I haven’t sold my mush-rat 
395 
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bright 
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skins 


yet,” Chetwynd pro 
tested, blinking, “but 

but I got a custom 
er that thinks he'll 
buy them tonight. I 

I’ llbringthemoney 
in the morning.” 

“You better!” pro 
nounced Master 
Peter, restoring the paper to his pocket. 
“We only got five dollars and seven cents. 
Too many cheap skates in this class what 
only gave a dime. Genevieve Gertrude, 
one of you girls go see after school if that 
fool vase has been sold. Set of good tools 
is what J’d give ’em, if you ast me.”’ 

Genevieve Gertrude sighed and wrin- 
kled her nose. Well! Of course, Peter was 
only a boy and didn’t know "bout wed- 
ding presents, but you'd think he'd have 
some sense. 

“Say, when folkses is just married, they 
don’t know as there 7s tools!’’ she remarked 
with asperity. “All they can see is their- 
selfs and pretty things—moons, and roses, 
and pink But after they’ve 
had one good s« rap, they find out a stove 


ice-cream 
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holds coal, and if you don’t keep a-shoving 
some in, your fire’ll go out. That's why 
they have a fin wedding bimeby—and darn 
glad to get a lot of nice cook things free, 
too. But you gotta give ’em pretty things 
at first.” 

“Hop to it, then,” Peter agreed. “But 
I’m strong for the fools. Here's a letter I 
wrote Miss Hewitt in study period, Gene- 
vieve Gertrude. You give it to her, see? 


“Say,’’ said Genevieve Gertrude earnestly, “if 
you got married now, you wouldn't be thirty!” 
The bride’s eyes glittered. 
to put one over on old lady Varian, I'd do 
worse things than hurry up my wedding” 


“All right, hon; 


It tells her a few things, I guess. Beans 
There’s the second bell, kids. Come oni 
and begin copperating.” 

The letter-carrier tilted her red head 
and lifted a mournful gaze to the windows 
of Grade 5 A. Hm’m. Up there the Ne’ 
Teacher was a setting at Miss Hewitts 
desk—the New Teacher what didn’t lean 
you nothing, but made you study hom 
and fix proberlems out’n your own mine 
and then copperate all day long. Not ott 
single lesson was fun no more, and she kep 
a-talking and a-talking, avd a-talking- 
big words, too, what you couldn’t per 
nounce. : 

Marching sedately in line up the stals 
Genevieve Gertrude reviewed the drean 
morning. Nothing had went right. Tt 
singing teacher had got awiul mad, ‘caus 
nobody, not even Irma, h id knows 
where was Do in three flats. She'd bang! 
her ole pitch-pipe on Chetwynd’s desk, at 
said they'd got to use their heads now," 
they’d brang them to school and not jus 
punkins, and they mustn’t never no mot 
count the first letters on their fingers 
say “‘Fat Boys Eat Apple Dumpling Greet 
ily,” like Miss Hewitt always let them," 
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hnd their flat keys. That was for the babies 
down-stairs. And then the New Teacher 
had squinched up her eyes and said she 
guessed that was the whole trouble—they’d 
Leen | simply babied to death, and they 
tadn’t not one ounce even of copperation. 
then the singing teacher had wrote that 
down in her note-book, and went away 
uicker’n scat to tell Mr. Cornish. Yes, 
sit, she had! 

“Good afternoon, boys and girls,” said 
the New Teacher, a-sucking on her goldy 
tooth like she did. “I trust you had a 
Peasant noon-hour and are now ready to 
o-operate with me on the matter we dis- 
cussed yesterday—school savings. How 
many people have definitely made up their 
minds to depos I 
in the bank? 

Genevieve Gertrude t 
tyes over her 


1 certain sum each week 


urned lack-luster 


| shoulder and counted the 
raised hands here were five. Her sol- 
ee shifted to the three moles on the 
: eacher’s neck. Hm’m. It was lots 


n ice 
more nicer to have pretty teachers what 
Wasn't so king 


a la square up and down, and 
at wored them high, curvey heels on their 
pumps, and had a wave, and sparkley 


By Mariel Brady 


rings, and smiled a good deal. Hm’'m. 
This wouldn't catch no husband, 
prob’bly, not even a blind beggar man, 
‘cause her voice sawred, and he could hear 
it and get away. But you couldn’t; and if 
you had to go to school to her five whole 
hours a day, why, that was twenty-five a 
and a Aundred a month! And there 
was ten months in the school year, and 
ten times a hundred was—Sweet mama! 
And then if you didn’t pass 

“Five!” the New Teacher said, a-get- 
ting red in the face. “Only five! Do you 
call that cooperation, class? Didn’t we 
agree on a one hundred-percent record for 
our room? Didn’t I explain to you about 
interest—that the bank gives you four cents 

Well, Chetwynd it?”’ 

“T haven't got it to put * Chetwynd ast 
her, “but—but if I put in nts this 
week, how much could I get next 
week?” 

The New Teacher wiped ofi her fore- 
head. It was shiny and awful high. She 
looked all wore out, like Miss Hewitt done 
some days. 

“Exactly four, Chetwynd,” she told him. 
“Just four c-e-n-t-s. The other kind, un- 


one 


W eck . 


on every what is it 


four ce 


out 
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fortunately, is not distributed by banks. 
Irma, I’m disappointed in not seeing your 
hand. Why aren’t you cooperating in this 
matter?” 

Irma pulled one of her curls ’round and 
’round her finger. 

“Well, you see, I’ve used up my pocket 
money tor two wet ks ahead for Miss He 
itt’s wedding present she said ma 
want to get her a nice one 

“So did 1,” Anne 
“Besides, my mother said 1 hav k 
book wow. She puts in ten dollars on my 
birthdays, and I don’t know how much on 
Christmas. I’ve got a terrible lot of money 

over two hundred dollars—and once my 


V he n he 


Kine il 


father bor owed 
but he paid it 


because I 


just penny savings 
“That isn’t the point,” the New Teacher 
said, good and cross. “We were all to co 
operate and have a perfect record. I may 
as well observe I’m getting just a little 
weary of hearing Miss Hewitt’s name. 
May I ask if her wedding is the cause of 
your poverty-stricken condition? I’ve 
39 
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seen no gum or candy this week. Are you 
spending your earthly all for her wedding 
gift?” 

“We're copperating on it,’ Peter told 
her. “All except Chetwynd. He ain’t sold 
his mush-rat skins yet, but he thinks he 
will.” 

The New Teacher stood up very straight. 
Then she whirled ’round and pointed her 
finger straight at Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Well, young lady, is Miss Hewitt and 
her wedding the sole topic you find inter- 
esting, too?’’ she demanded. ‘Did she 
never punish you for inattention, for 
dreaming? Did she never mention a few 
trifling errors in English? Or was she so 
sugar-sweet, so siruppy, ai/ the time, that 
you can not forget her?” 


OR a stunned moment Genevieve Ger- 

trude worried her under-lip, her hands 
clasped tight about the battered history 
book into which she had tucked Peter’s let- 
ter to Miss Hewitt. Then she stumbled 
into the aisle, her red crest high, her eyes 
squarely meeting the chill blue ones bent 
upon her. 

“She gave us what-for when we was bad, 
and then after she hugged us, like mothers 
—like nice mothers. When we was (oo 
noisy, she said it was a-going to rain and 
that was what made us all wiggley, and she 
leckshured and leckshured us "bout the ole 
English, only sometimes she laughed. We 
could tell jokes on Fridays, and she read 
us the Oz books and "bout Robin Hood and 
King Arthur. We—we like a teacher what 
laughs and is like mothers—vsice ones. 
Copperating all the time makes the day so 
long, you see.” 

Two red spots had come out on the New 
Teacher’s cheeks. She sat down at Miss 
Hewitt’s desk and opened her plan-book. 

“Most illuminating,” she said. “And 
just what I suspected. The mistaken ma- 
ternal attitude! You may sit, Genevieve 
Gertrude, and each person in this room 
may take out his English book. Turn back 
to the beginning and /earn what consti- 
tutes a sentence. And you are to study— 
not read—for the rest of the session.” 

Che electric clock clicked and clicked, 
and presently, timed to a nicety with one 
of tne clicks, a note addressed to Miss 
Hewitt alighted on Genevieve Gertrude’s 
desk. That studious damsel glanced in- 
quiringly across the aisle at the lovely-faced 
Irma, whose red lips silently formed two 
words, 

“Read it.” 

With the wisdom bern of painful experi- 
ence, Miss Hewitt’s loyal scholar fitted the 
piece of blue letter-paper into her book. 
She read: 

“Dear Miss Hewitt: 

I apreshate your kindest to me all last 
year. I did not apreshate it till we got the 
new teacher. But I do now a lot. I wish 
I could have you all the time. My mother 
says she wish I could have you all the time. 
‘The new teacher is a prune. 
to study us like we was germs. 

“If we should call her mother by mis- 
stake like we did you something would 
hapen. I apreshate your kindest very 
much. My head akes nights from so much 
copperating, and when Chetwynd did it to 
much in rithmatic class she said he was 
copiing. I hope you can stand your new 
hussband better than we can the new 
teacher. IRMA. 


She is going 


The Day of Days 


“Sema RERESES £2 

Be nice be kind be true be love.” 

The dismissal gong sounded as Gene- 
vieve Gertrude, sighing a little, put the 
note beside Peter’s in her book. It was a 
perfectly Jovely letter. Irma a/ways got B 
in English. She used big words so nice, 
and never forgot her capitals. Miss Hew- 
itt would get real pink when she read it and 
say, ‘The lamb!” and she would look some 
like crying ‘round her eyes, but smiley, 
too. Nobody never scolded Irma. She 
could do anythin’, cause she was so pretty, 
and come from such a nice fam’bly. 

The New Teacher sent the lines down all 
alone. She said they must take care of 
theirselfs and copperate to be good citizens. 
So Peter and Rick had a fight on the stairs, 
and that ole Mr. Cornish made them go 
back, and Chetwynd Jones waited in the 
yard for his mother to come, ‘cause she 
was a-going to see Mr. Cornish "bout this 
copperating. She said she didn’t pay 
taxes for that, and teachers was servants 
and hired to learn the kids somepin. 

Genevieve Gertrude went around 
through Main Street, because on the cor- 
ner of Main and Washington Avenue was 
the second-hand store, whose window 
boasted the beautiful blue vase destined to 
be Miss Hewitt’s wedding present, when 
the dilatory Chetwynd Jones should dis- 
pose of his muskrat skins. 

The committee of one halted and pressed 
her nose to the glass. She drew a raptur- 
ous breath as she gazed upon the glories of 
the vase. Big enough to hold umbrellas in 
Miss Hewitt’s cunning new hall! Such 
lovely, bright, pink flowers on it, too, and 
goldy handles, and on one side a pitcher of 
a pond with a bridge and willow trees. 
And only six dollars! 

Pop Dunham, rotund proprietor of the 
Atelier Antique, as the tarnished silver 
sign designated the shop, shuffled to the 
door and held up a fat, beckoning finger. 

“Hey, Lobelia McSwatt, still got your 
weather eye on that there jar? Better 
hurry up! Lady looking at it this morn- 
ing. Going to bring her daughter to see it 
tomorrow.” 


mouth 

went suddenly dry. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! To lose the lovely vase for ninety- 
three cents, and all ’cause that mizzable 
Chetwynd Jones— 

‘“Lookit!”’ she said breathlessly. “We 
got five dollars and seven cents, and one 
boy ain’t sold his mush-rats yet. But— 
but I got a whole dollar home what I’ve 
saved up to buy a Oz book. I don’t want 
to bring it, ‘cause I brang fifty cents 
aready, but I will, That would make—” 

Pop Dunham pushed his black silk skull- 
cap over one ear. He shut his twinkling 
brown eyes, put his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest, and rocked back upon the 
worn-down heels of his carpet slippers. 

“Well, Cathereen of Roosha, seein’ it’s 
you, V’ll knock off that there ninety-three 
cents. Nothin’ mean about me, hey? 
You’re getting a real bargain, too. Needs 
a good washing and just a smitch of gilt on 
that there left handle— Well, I'll fix it 
up fine for you.” 

““Could—could you send it up to Miss 
Hewitt’s new house xow—right spang off— 
before that lady comes back?’’ demanded 
the lucky purchaser. ‘‘Peter’ll pay you 
the money tomorrow, but if you cou/d—” 


(; ENEVIEVE GERTRUDE’S 


“The new cottage top of Maytlower Hill? 
Surest thing you know, Cleopatry! S’pose 
you got all your doodangles ready for the 
weddin’. Flower girl, hey? ’Twon't be 
long now afore you'll be the chief mourner 
yourself. Want I should tie a card on this 
here jar? It’s the nifty thing to do.” 

The flower girl gazed rather dubiously at 
the grimy bit of pasteboard thrust toward 
her. Then a thought struck her. Hastily 
she opened Irma’s note. Hm'm. What 
was that nice, big word Irma had wrote so 
many times? That would be just right to 
put on a card. And then if you tre. 
membered all your capitals, and Pop 
Dunham had a fountain pen 

Pop Dunham had—well-named at that. 
for more ink sprayed over the absorbed 
writer’s fingers than remained in the pen; 
but at lengthashaky line of letters rewarded 
her critical but admiring inspection; 


“The class to Miss Hewitt. This butifull 
vase. We hop you apreshate it.” 

“There!” sighed the scribe, licking-the 
worst of the ink. ‘“‘That’s off’n my mind 
anyways. It’s somepin terrible to buy a 
wedding present, ‘cause what you like 
you'd rather keep for yourself, and what 
you don’t like, they’ll prob’bly make snoots 
at. Now I got to hurry! Don’t forget to 
send the vase right up, ‘cause I'll be there 
a-helping Miss Hewitt.” 


"TCHE little house was spick, and span, 

and new. On its stone chimney glit- 
tered an anchor, and the casement win- 
dows shone in the afternoon sun. Behind 
their glass was a delicate frost of lace, and 
the flower-boxes flaunted cheery late 
geraniums. 

A trim graveled drive swept around to 
the rear of the building, where the baldy 
editor’s Lisping Lizette was to be proudly 
sheltered in a heated garage; and upstairs, 
in the gray and orange guest-room, Isabel 
Hewitt, the pretty Miss Smith, and the 
cute, little Miss Watson opened wed- 
ding presents, while Genevieve Gertrude 
thriftily folded the wrapping paper and 
rolled the twine into a neat ball. You 
couldn’t never tell when you was a-going to 
want some paper right away quick, and 
then mostly always there wasn’t none! 
Anyways, the baldy editor would need it to 
start the furnace fire with when it got more 
colder, and prob’bly he’d get to. cussing 
like all the men, less’n somebody had 
everythin’ all laid out for him. 

“If this is another cold meat fork,” the 
pretty Miss Smith said, very _snippy, 
a-jerking the red cord off’n the box in her 
lap, “I shall begin to gibber! And I've 
broken your manicure scissors and my pet 
nail on this darn knot—Isabel Hewitt, 
it is!”’ : 

“The tenth! My Pilgrim Fathers, Bee: 
And here we’ve put so much into this 
house, and with the price of beef what tt 
is— Well, Bob and I decided last night 
we’d have to be vegetarians! Why dont 
people think- 

The cunning, little Miss Watson took the 
paper ofi’n a glass bowl and hit the busted 
scissors on it, and it made a pretty soune 
like a bell. 

“Not from the five ninety-eight counter 
anyhow,” she said. ‘Think? Angel 
people buying wedding presents Net’ 
think. If they can find something a dollar 
cheaper than (Continued on page 104 
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unter ™ OW do your feet feel now, hon?” asked Miss Hewitt. Genevieve Gertrude 
ngel. looked solemnly down at the white bridal slippers planted in the exact center 
neve! of a Turkish towel. ‘Well, I can wiggle my toes fine,”’ she assured the bride, 
lollar “but them’spike heels—! I bet you take a spill before you get out of the church” 
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HE Studio’s work is to serve the homemakers 

of America; to work out for you, so that you can 

easily follow them, theories of decorating which 
we have first carefully investigated and tested in actual 
practise before presenting them to you. To do this, the 
Studio builds complete rooms which are illustrated in 
the magazine, so that with absolute assurance of suc- 
cess you may build such a room, or make such a group 
ing, or use such a color scheme. 

The Studio has built this room for you, and you can 
build one like it. You can copy the walls, the rug, the 
curtains, the furniture, the arrangement, the accessories, 
for each was selected or designed with the idea of making 
a room you may use as an inspiration and a guide. 


Last month we showed you the Studio room as a 
walnut-paneled library, and this month we have co! 
verted that same room into a formal dining-room, th 
showing you two ways in which such a wood-lined roo! 
can be used. A solid walnut-paneled background mi 
be a bit somber in a room of this size, so colorful pan 
were introduced to alternate with the walnut on 
These panels are easily constructed and may be set in 
any similar wall. The gay flower bouquets are w: 
paper mounted on building board, the whole panel 
framed with a narrow border and set as firmly in place 
as the walnut panels. The colors have been toned 
down by glazing until the background matches the 
tone of the natural walnut and the softly-tinted flowers 
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A decorative wail treat- 
ment adds much to the 
beauty of a dining-room. 
In this room with walnut 
paneling and wallpaper 
panels the walnut furni- 
ture is of the style de- 
veloped early in eight- 
eenth-century England 
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resemble those found in the charming old 
flower paintings. 

_ The color scheme in any dining-room is 
important, for even the psychologists in 
Struct us regarding the effects of certain 
colors on our disposition and therefore on 
our enjoyment of our meals. With such 
a beautiful background the rest of the 
coloring was not difficult, for a one-mode 
harmony seemed essential. Rich, yellow- 
gold damask curtains, a soft, tan walnut- 
color rug, walnut furniture deeper in tone 
than the wall, and the bright notes of color 
in the flower panels, the old painting, the 


rare bits of china in the cabinets, and the 
queer blue candlesticks and urn on the 
mantel complete the color scheme. The 
necessary high-lights are provided by the 
silver flower-holder on the table, the lovely 
coffee service on the sideboard, and the dull 
English brass of the flat decorative plaque 
electric fixtures. Yellow candles and pale 
yellow lampshades on the fixtures add color 
interest to the room. 

There are so few pieces in the dining- 
room, and those few are so important, that 
it is essential for them to be well-made. 
This eighteenth- (Continued on page 184) 
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We are indebted to the 
Walnut Mfgrs. Assoc. 
for the walnut paneling; 
Wallpaper panels, W. 
H.S. Lloyd Co.; Furni- 
ture, Baker Furniture 
Factories; Draperies, 
Orinoka Mills; Chair 
coverings, F. Schuma- 
cher & Co.; Lighting 
fixtures, Collins Wag- 
ner Mfg. Co.; Fire- 
place fittings, Wm. H. 
Jackson; Portrait, 
Ehrich Galleries; Ac- 
cessories, Crichton & 
Co., International 
Silver Co., Arthur 
Varney, Louis Allen 


Two New- 
CTohas 


You will want these 
new folios, for they are 
full of correct details 
and beautiful illustra- 
tions. ‘‘Arranging 
Comfortable, Charm- 
ing Living-Rooms” 
shows several different 
types of rooms 25c 
**The Etiquette of 
Serving Breakfast, 
Luncheonand Dinner,” 
compiled by the Studio 
and the Institute, in- 
cludes correct table 
service for these 
meals Price 50c 


TO ORDER: AD- 
DRESS GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
BULLETIN SER- 
VICE, 119 West 40th 
Street, New Yorks 





The useful gift, a ' 4 ; ny . . —_ 
shell bracket, dull 


‘ . bracket antique 
metal, 9"', $9.70 “> ' = 


hand-made 
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An old-fashioned lamp, pewter finish, 
and decorated parchment shade, $11.89 
complete. Bedside table with 13"' square 
topis beechwood with maple finish, $7.74 


HOW TO ORDER 


Let us buy these lovely things for 
you to ive as Christmas gifts. 
Send check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
List carefully the items you want. 
For further instructions see page 64 
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You may buy this little table with its Painted 
oval tray in antiqued red, yellow, or brighten any room, this little Spanish 
green, with gold decoration, for only chair with woven rush seat, 36'' high, 
$7.20; tray 13x 17. The unusual metal only $5.94; swinging, wrought-iron 
floor lamp, and kidney-shaped shade / AZ bracket for the sun-porch or terrace, 
with Dolly Varden print and brass as ; left, 10'' over all, including rose- 
bandings top and bottom, are $29.60 . cclored Italian flower-pot, for $7.50 


red or painted blue, to 


Japanese waste-basket, 
black and brilliant 
colors, of papier 


maché, 12" hi s 


Wrought-iron 
wall bracket fer 
birdcage or flower 
basket, $4.50. The 
machine-made 
hooked rug, 27" 
x 54", with sand 
ground and _ soft 
colors, is only $19 














The all-over design 
in English tapes- 
try, right, covers 
the bench above. 
From sheet 3 of 
set O, 30c a sheet 


Above: sheet 1, set O, 30c, gives direc- 
tions for Sampler Sachet Pillow, flower 
bowl and motto. Small designs are 
rom other 3 sheets of set O. The tapes- 
‘ty rug on floor is from sheet 3, set O, 
Sic, Wool $8.75; canvas $1.88; needle 5c 


Top 4 handkerchiefs, right, are from hot 
‘ron pattern No. 8102, 25c, which has 30 
me alphabets for tiny and cutwork ini- 
ials, Cross-stitch handkerchiefs show 
designs from the many small ones on 
each sheet of set O, 30c a sheet , $1.00 a set 





By Anne Orr 


CHRISTMAS 
NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT 


Anne Orr's Needlework Supplement No. 
8 is filled with suggestions for gifts, for 
the home and for personal use—from 
the elaborate rug to the dainty hand- 
kerchief. Send 10c to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


Above: petit point 
bag No. 8101 stamped 
in color on canvas 
$1.00; floss $1.30: 7 in 
frame $2.50. Sheet 2, 
set O, 30c, directions 
for silk or wool on 
canvas. Design also 
m chair and pillow 


The bell-pull 


from sheet 2, 


above i on the wall is 
set O Designs for 

rot and decorative rners on folding 
screen are repeated o escreen. Direc 
tions for fire screen included in sheet 4, 
set O, 30c. Canvas 15c; floss $1.30 


HOW TO ORDER 


For patterns, sets or petit point 

bag with floss, send to Anne Orr, 

Good Housekeeping; for materials, 

to Good Housekeeping Shopping 

Service. 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
ts 





The Story 
Of a Love That Snapped 
On Out 
Of Hate—As Cet 
Snaps On Out 
Of 
Darkness 


HE square, red Chinese 
candle burned bravely 
away in its bronze candle- 
stick. Held high in 
Clifford’s firm little hand above 
Clifford’s firm little head, it dis- 
closed her firm little mouth, her 
impudent nose, her wide gray 
eyes with the black, curling 
lashes. It brightened Gran’s 
white hair to silver as she bent 
to the lock. It twinkled upon 
the gold clasp of Gran’s onyx 
necklace, upon the jet beads of 
Gran’s low-heeled slippers. It 
brought out all the high- 
lights which were an inevitable 
part of Gran, but beyond that it 
could not go. The library at 
Wind’s Will was too much for 
it. Shelves stretched to the 
Florentine ceiling. The rug was 
priceless. The books were 
bound uniformly in dull-red 
tooled leather and looked to 
Clifford like soldiers on parade 
“Mr. Eustace reads here 
every evening,” said Clifford 
holding up the candle to light a 
solid row “T like books to be 
different.” 
“Different from 
manded Gran, 
window-latch. 
“Different from each other.” 
“All books are different from 
each other.” 
“These are the 
inside. International law 
“Absurd!” said Gran. “There 
must be a shelf of poetry some 
where. This French door is un 
fastened. I shall 
Burgess about it in the morning 
Mr. Eustace would come home.’ 
The library was left to the 
darkness of international law, 
solitary little procession passed 
hall. Each night since Mr. 
been away, Burgess locked up and turned 
off the lights, the maids scattered to 
the service wing, and the solitary littl 
46 


what?” de- 


inspecting 


same, even 


speak to 


I wish 


complete 
and the 
into the 
Eustace had 


“Can we be so kind, little lady, 
as to give you a lift up the hill?” 
asked the driver. ‘*Thank you,” 
said Clifford, ““‘but I came down 
the hill with the definite object 
The 
touched his cap and turned left 


of walking up.” driver 


procession paraded through Wind’s Will 
lor Gran, in spite of —perhaps because of 

her competence, her experience, her in 
accessability to life, had been reached and 
touched by fear. Gran was so tired and 
so distrustful that she must verify her 
defenses with her own old eyes. Gran and 
Mr. Eustace had installed flood-lights all 
about Wind’s Will. Wind’s Will shone 


lashligh 


People 


ted toll 


through the dark like a beacoi 
driving along the lower road }« 
at night. 

“Wind's Will,” 
Charteris. So rich they call he: 
Seventy-five and can shoot like a man. 

The little parade toured the dining 
room, the drawing-rooms, and reached a 
length the great hall. The great 


they said. “Old laay 
; Madam 





stretched in shadowed depths before them. 
The staircase was a black hole, the roof a 
vaulted obscurity. 

‘The candle,” said Clifford glancing 
up at the stained glass windows and shiv- 
fring, “is willing, but it feels a little hope- 
less, too,” 

: ‘Absurd! grumbled Gran, struggling 
With the old lock. ‘Candles do not feel.” 


“Chairs do,” offered Clifford. ‘The 
needlepoint drawing-room ones _ invite 
with their arms. They coax with their 
softness. The hard, slippery, leather 
dining-room ones slide Mr. Eustace off 
and exult when he is quite gone. They 
have hard, slippery, leather hearts.” 
“Absurd!” saidGran. ‘Chairs havearms 
and legs and feet. Some of them have claws. 


By 
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Kennedy 


Mabie 


Illustrated by 
Henry R aletg A 


But they do not have 
hearts. They do not feel. 
Sometimes I kick at my 
footstool,’ added Gran. 

“You don’t!’ cried 
Clifford, horrified. 

“IT do,” said Gran. 
“Would you rather I 
kicked at you?” 

“At least I could 
kick back.” 

Gran set her 
mouth. “Try it,” 
said Gran. 

They found a 
bolt unturned in 
the kitchen, and 
while they were 
there Gran in- 
spected the scul- 
lery. Gran found 
a mop which 
did not like in the 
scullerv, but 
vond that nothing. 
No cigarette ends 

No pinhole lights 

No faces looking in 

“We may as well 

go to bed,” said 

Gran, disappointed a little, Clifford 
thought. 

“Dogs,” 


sne 


1 
be- 


said Clifford, snufting her 
candle, “are good.”’ 

“Dogs,” said Gran, “are bad 

“Dogs bark at whistles and signals 
and things.” 

“Only the postman’s,” said Gran. 
“Stupid things, dogs. One-ideaed.”” 

“They bite when strange people 
come in.” 

“Only the grocer’s boy when he is 
new, and he is always new. Grocers’ 
boys never develop into grocers.” 

“What do they develop into?” 
asked Clifford, interested as always 

by Gran, intrigued by Gran. 

““They develop into presidents,” said 
Gran. “Every president has once been a 
grocers boy. Mr. Eustace was 
briefly, a grocer’s boy.” 

“When?” pursued Clifford 
but Gran held up her hand. 
“Refrain, if possible, from running a 
subject into the ground,” said she. " 
t 


once, 


thirstily, 
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They inspected the laundry. Gran 
looked into a mayonnaise bowl in the ice- 
box. 

“Mr. Eustace is sending a man up from 
town in the morning,”’ said Gran. 

“What kind of man?” 

“Over the telephone,” said Gran very 
crisp, “‘I failed to ascertain the color of his 
eyes. His job is the thing. Flashlight 
Service. Mr. Eustace’s idea, and a very 
good idea in consequence.” 

“More lights at night?” asked Clifford 
with a shiver. 

“Moving lights. Once every half-hour, 
between eight and four, the man will tour 
the place in a car, and he will turn a blind- 


ing light from the car into every crack, 
every crevice.” Gran set her mouth. 
“No one shall get my creamers,” said 
Gran. 


” 


“But, darling—if they are in the safe— 

“Safes have been rifled.” 

“But if no one knows 

“Every one knows. My collection of 
creamers,” said Gran very high, “is 
world-famous. Except for the Duke of 
Willowickam’s collection in England, prac- 
tically no one has creamers like mine. 
My creamers are unique.” 

“T love the fat Queen Anne ones,” 
Clifford. 

“T love them all,” said Gran 

“I hate Mr. Eustace’s 
Clifford. 


“Jealousy,” said Gran. 


said 


said 


ideas,” 


HEY were mounting the stairs together 
arminarm. Their life was lonely, inbred, 
complete, each having the other. Clifford 
was twenty; Gran was_ seventy-five. 
Gran was really Great-Gran. They dis- 
agreed about everything and were the 
best of friends, the closest of companions. 
Clifford did all Gran’s letters on her 
little typewriter, but Gran and Mr. 
Eustace frequently worked together 
through the mornings. Gran and Clifford 
drove together through the afternoons 
The three toured the house together at 
night, as Gran and Clifford had toured 
the world together before Gran became 
so tired. Clifford had gone to school at 
Geneva. Clifford had liked school well 
enough, but getting back to Gran was like 
getting back to mountains, to the sea, to a 
cool brook after a parching day. Getting 
back to Gran was getting home. But she 
found Gran reached and touched by fear 
and Mr. Eustace definitely installed. 
That was, by now, all of four months ago. 
Gran had not explained Mr. Eustace. 
Gran never explained. Mr. Eustace was 
tall and dark and young and self-contained. 
Mr. Eustace seemed to be a guest and yet 
seemed to be more than a guest, for wher- 
ever he was and whatever he did, Mr. 
Eustace was thoroughly at home—reading 
late at his international law, sliding negli- 
gently off his dining-room chair, arguing 
with Gran over the gadrooning on a cream- 
er, installing for Gran a fuse in the high 
box in the service hallway, with Burgess 
at hand holding the ladder and Linda gig- 
gling at Gran’s caustic comments in the 
background. 
“Who is Mr. Eustace?” 
forth after several days of it. 


Clifford burst 
“What does 


he do? Where does he Jive? What is he 
after here?” 

“Bad construction,” said Gran. “I 
thought young ladies learned how to 


Flashlight Service 


speak in Geneva.” A pause. “Don’t you 
like him?” 

“T loathe him,” flared Clifford. “He 
freezes my bones to the very marrow.” 

“Your bones,” said Gran surprised. 
“Well, he doesn’t notice you much,” 
admitted Gran after a thoughtful moment. 
““Good-looking, isn’t he?” she added 
presently 

“(Good looking? No,” said Clifford 

“Amusing.” 

“Amusing? No,” said Clifford. 

“Smart.” 


“Not in the least smart. Dull,” said 
Clifford. 
“Hullo. Dull,” said Gran, amused. 


“Anything else?” 

“Everything else,” 
definite. 
ferable.”’ 

Tucked into her bed tonight beneath 
a puff of blue silk eiderdown, with her 
high windows wide and her gray eyes 
watching the moving shadows of oak leaves 
on the lace of her locked French doors, 
Clifford thought of the Queen Anne and 
Georgian and Irish cream jugs secure in 
the workroom safe and of Flashlight Ser- 
vice at Wind’s Will. 

More lights at night. More protections, 
barricades, against what? Gran had taken 
lately to using a cane in their walks around 
the garden. Gran’s hands trembled when 
she poured out the coffee after dinner. 
Gran’s mind more and more was like a 
field waiting to be planted with Mr. 
Eustace’s advice. 

Listening to the wind which always blew 
up about midnight, watching the shadows 
of the oak leaves keep growing pace with 
it across the lace, facing the softened glare 
of the flood-lights shining in, Clifford 
thought long of Gran. Gran dreaded— 
something, and yet she clung to Wind’s 
Will, to all her lovely things. She clung 
to her problems, even to her fears. She 
scorned cities, hotels, security. Flash- 
light Service. Flashlight Service. The 
thing drummed through the girl’s head 
like a musical phrase, like a motif, and by 
its very insistence it got her. Itdominated 
her. It soothed her by its monotonous, 
droning, invincible reiteration. Finally it 
sent her to sleep. 


from Clifford very 
“Mr. Eustace is simply insuf- 


“RAN was distinctly cross in the morn- 

J ing, and Clifford, closing her type- 
writer at length, slid out of the workroom. 
She jammed on a petunia-colored, shape- 
less little hat and a top-coat and a pair of 
heavy little English shoes and walked out 
into the mud. But Clifford did not see 
the mud. She saw the sunshine. For 
that was Clifford. 

And just where the lower road turned 
up toward Wind’s Will she met the shabby 
car with the two men. One of the men 
was driving, and the other man was smok- 
ing a pipe and sitting more outside the car 
than in it, for his feet, as Clifford distinctly 
saw, were hanging negligently over the 
At the sight of Clifford the car drew 
up and stoppe d. The hard-featured driver 
looked down at Clifford in silence, and 
the other man pulled in his feet and pulled 
off his cap. 

“T beg your pardon,” began the other 
man and then stopped short to look down 
at Clifford himself. 

For Clifiord in her petunia-colored, 
shapeless hat, with her short black hair 


side. 





blown out of its sleek, brushed order into 
curls over her ears, with her faint colo, 
and her impudent nose, with surprise and 
suspicion looking up at them out of her 
wide gray eyes, was arresting. She was 


utterly lovely. She was a darling. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” began the other 
man once more, putting away his pipe 
vaguely somewhere and pulling out gloves 
vaguely from somewhere else, “but I am 
sure we passed this corner some time ago 
and if you had been here then we could 
not have overlooked you.” 

“‘T was not here then,”’ said Clifford very 
direct. ‘I have just come.” 


HE driver scowled down at Clifford not 
in the least helplessly and touched his 
cap with a forefinger. 

“Little lady,” said the driver, “be s9 
kind as to give us a steer. We're lookin’ 
for a joint with a lot o’ three-carat dia. 
monds and a old lady in it. The wind blows, 
and the old lady needs pertection, and 
we'll give it to her all right if we can find 
her only, you see, we've forgotten the 
name. 

“We would,” murmured the other man 
helplessly. “Do not expect us to be 
clever,”’ he offered to Clifiord, seeming to 
revive somewhat. 

“I do not,” said Clifford very direct, 
“You are Flashlight Service.” 

“Are we?” said the other man, reviving 
a bit more and clasping his gloved hands 
softly together. 

“We are,” said the driver. “My friend 
here’s a bit of a lark, little lady, but he 
won’t hurt you. I wouldn’t let him. He 
came along for the ride.” 

“Turn left,” said Clifford pointing, “at 
the beginning of the stone wall. Then 
keep straight on up.” 

“Stone walls,’” hummed the other 
man softly, “ ‘do not a prison make—’ ” 

“Wind’s Will,” said Clifford definitely, 
“is not a prison.” 

The driver slapped his knee. 
Will,’ ”’ said he. “No wonder I forgot a 
name like that. The odd trick would have 
been to remember it. Can we be so kind, 
little lady, as to give you a lift up the hill?” 

“Thank you,” said Clifford, “but I came 
down the hill with the definite object of 
walking up.” 

The driver started the car, touched his 
cap, and turned left. The other man, look- 
ing back helplessly at Clifford over his 
shoulder, accompanied him. The car im- 
mediately was lost to view, and Clifford 
stood for a moment, looking at the place 
where it had so recently been. 

“Absurd!” she said suddenly aloud with 
Gran’s very inflection. ‘ ‘Stone walls— 
No one as inconsequent as that can be 
Flashlight Service.” 

But he proved to be Flashlight Service 
after all. Gran and Clifford were having 
their coffee together when Burgess ushered 
him into the dini: g-room that evening 
Gran was reading aloud by the light o! 4 
tall candle set close beside her, from a litt 
list which Clifford had typed. Gran Wa 
wearing her black lace dress from Callot, 
and her zircon necklace, and the zircot 
pins in her silver hair. Gran was looking 
like a duchess. 

“One Paul Lamerie—Shell with handle 
—Early,’ ” read Gran aloud from her little 
list. ‘“ ‘One Regency—Highly ornate—~ 
George First!’ (Continued on page 20 ) 
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T he 
First 


Of a Series of Articles 


Who has Gath ered from 
Banks and Business Men 
Sound -Advice on how aeNMan 
cane Make Sure that his Wife 


Will Never Know ‘Poverty 
; ; 


Y FRIEND was left a widow 
with two children, the older 
twelve years old, the younger 
seven, and just enough money, 
she thought, to last with good management 
forfour years. This would give her time to 
learn a way to make a living, and in the 
meantime the children would grow old 
enough to be left alone during the working 
day. Asthe estate was settled, however, she 
discovered to her dismay that when all the 
debts and expenses were subtracted, there 
would be funds for less than three years. 

‘The estate had shrunk. We are familiar 
with the phrase, but we see it oftenest in 
the newspapers in connection with some 
wealthy man’s estate. 

“He left $3,000,000,” is the first report 
on some multi-millionaire’s death. We all 
love to think in round numbers, and we 
relish the good round sound of that three 
million, even though it will never be ours. 

Some months or years later, we read 
that there was only $1,915,621.93 after 
all. The estate has shrunk. We wonder 
idly why it is that estates always seem 
to shrink. we don’t bother much 


’ 


but 


about this shrinkage until it happens to 
the small and badly needed little inheri- 
tances that come to yo . and me and to our 
relatives and friends. We find out then 
that proportionately a little estate usually 
shrinks more than a big one. More than 
a year’s support for a family of three, lost 
out of an estate that promised to hold out 
for only four years, is a serious matter. 
A shrinkage like that hurts. It is painful 
to learn that the average estate, according 
to the banks and trust companies, shrinks 
about one-fifth, but a little inheritance of 
$10,000 or less may melt away to only 
three-fifths of its original size. 

A young widow I know was left securi- 
ties and cash in the savings bank amount- 
ing to $5,000. She had not been out of the 
business world long and was able to sup- 
port herself, as a young woman should be, 
but a baby only five months old demanded 
either her care or the attention of an experi 
enced nurse. Either alternative was ex 
pensive, and when her little legacy shriv 
eled to $3,600, she was much depressed. 
She felt that every dollar that took wings and 
flew away weakened the chance she had to 


T/lu J trated 
By 
D. Skidmore 


readjust her own life successfully and to 
bringupastrong, well-balanced, happy child 
Incidents like this bring home poign- 
antly the fact that when the happiness 
and welfare, the bread and butter even, 
of little children and helpless dependents 
are concerned, it is dangerous to think in 
round numbers. The money other people 
leave to protect wives and children and old 
parents wastes away from twenty to forty 
percent before it comes to those depending 
on it. Probably the property you think 
of as a fat young fortune will shrivel badly 
before it reaches your heirs. Instead of 
living comfortably on what you both have 
saved for that very possibility, your wife 
may become one of those pathetic widows 
who advertise in the newspapers, “‘Any 
kind of work wanted by a gentlewoman.”’ 
The personnel director of a large corpora 
tion told me that the hardest work she 
has to do is to tell untrained middle-aged 
women that they can earn no more than 
inexperienced chits of seventeen or eight 
een, and that often the youngsters can 
fit into the routine and do the work much 
better. (Continued on page 220) 
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oA eMC ESSAGE 


F rom 


Au 


FRANCES 


EAR AGNES: 

Won't you please 

stop worryingabout 

me? In the first 

place, you ought to know by 
now that I always land on 
my feet sooner or later, and 
if there is sometimes a whirl 
through space before the 
landing, it is a whirl so full of 
thrills and joie de vivre that it 
never occurs to me there is 
any danger to it. In the 
second place, I wish I could convince you 
that the gravity of conditions abroad is 
always exaggerated at home, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. In spite of 
assurances that we were headed for battle, 
murder, and sudden death, the boys and I 
left London for Vienna during the recent 
“revolution” on schedule time, determined 
to go as far as the train would, and then, if 
stopped, to wait until it could continue or 
another one came along. We made the 
trip from London to Folkestone without so 
much as a jar, devouring an excellent 


Brilliant! y Set 


S 


KEYES 
Finds Uienna an € xgursite Stage 


Thunder of Poverty, 


Unrest, and ‘Revolution Threatening -Always 


Behind the Scenes 


lunch meanwhile; crossed from Folkestone 
to Boulogne without even a ripple on the 
usually stormy Channel; and were whisked 
into our compartements on the Suisse-Alberg 
Express, which was waiting at the wharf, 
without confusion, delay, or inconvenience. 

We woke the next morning beside the 
shining shores of the Lake of Zurich; and 


Vienna is a city of such distinc 
tion that it is unsurpassed any- 
where in the world; a city that 
offers so many delights that it is 
difficult to choose between them 


But with the Lowering 


aS 


PARKINSON 


crossing the Austrian fron. 
tier at Buchs, two hous 
later, passed the most de- 
lightful day, without any 
exception, that I have ever 
spent ina train. The road is 
electrified almost as far as 
Salzburg, with plans for 
further electrification in the 
immediate future—in this 
respect Austria leads the 
world in travel comfort— 
and the nuisance and 
menace of cinders being entirely elini- 
nated, we were able to leave the windows 
wide open to admit the sparkling sunshine 
and stimulating air. Meanwhile the train 
wound its way through the Tyrolean Alps 
which are unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
in the splendor of their scenery: snov- 
capped mountains wreathed in clouds; 
precipices of solid rock cutting their wa) 
from sky to earth; gentle green slopes, soit 
as velvet; deep evergreen forests, erect and 
sturdy; rushing rivers foaming forward; 
ravines winding away to dim mysterious 


so, 
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distances; wide golden plains 
of wheat, poppy-peppered; gar 
dens and fields, beautifully cul 
tivated and fertile; towered 
castles clinging to bleak bed- 
rock or crowning the crests of 
hills; villages of clustering, red- 
roofed houses, the names of 
their owners written bravely be- 
tween their gables, the slender 
spire of the high and narrow 
village church, heaven-pointed, 
in their midst. 

For twelve hours without a 
break, this ever-changing, ever 
lovely panorama unrolled be- 
fore our eves; then the setting 
sun turned snow and clouds to 
rosy brilliance and the crosses 
on the steeples to living gold; 
and, as we left the mountains 
and came upon the plains, a 
jagged, ruddy moon tipped 
jovially against the black ho- 
rizon. We reached Vienna, as 
we had left London, on schedule 
time; betook ourselves to a hotel 
quite as good as the one we had 
somewhat reluctantly left, fear- 
ing that such comforts as it 
provided were not likely to be 
our lot again this summer; and 
went soundly and peacefully to 
sleep. 

Having reached Vienna, | 
wandered about it as freely as 
when I came here as a young 
girl—more freely, in fact, for 
then a good many restrictions 
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were placed upon a jeune fille 
comme il fart in a continental 
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In the recent riot the mob fired the Palace of Justice, and the Burgomeister pleaded 


va 


city, and during the recent disturbances 
hot a single foreigner was molested or even 
inconvenienced. And, wandering, I find it 
as charming as ever: a city of such elegance 
ad 1g am Vv use such a word of a city—of 
semen Gistinction, that it is unsurpassed 


inly with them to let the fire engines go through and save invaluable records 


anywhere in the world; a city of parks and 
palaces, of insidiously attractive shops, and 
obviously attractive, open-air restaurants, 
set simply on the broad sidewalks, or—with 
more elaboration—in the midst of gardens. 
A city of such music as one never hears 


The beautiful Austrian Tyrol 
is within two hours of Vienna 
by motor—scenery beyond 
my powers of description— 
turreted castles on rocky cliffs 


anywhere else—so brilliant, so beguil 
ing, and yet so hauntingly wistful. A 
city that offers open-handed so many 
delights that we can not accept them all, 
and it is difficult to choose between them 
We may go to the Burggarten, and 
listen to a superb Beethoven concert, 
with the musicians grouped against an 
ivy-covered wall, and the old Imperial 
Palace looming behind them. We may 
wander through the Suburban Palace 

of Schénbrunn, peopled with the spirits 

of the Hapsburgs, though they have left 

it in the flesh. We may linger in the 
perpetual and peaceful twilight of St. 
Stefan’s Cathedral or in the gold and 
rainbow glory of Santa Maria von 
Siege. We may go to tea at Kobenzl, 
that lovely suburban spot with the most 
enchanting of views, only twenty minutes 
by motor from the heart of the city which 
it surmounts, though flanked with virgin 
forest. We may eat our late supper in the 
Rathauskellar, the (Continued on page 187 
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saad Director 


To look really new this winter, one’s evening gown will have to be uneven at tie 
hem, short at some points, and long—really long—at others. Premet and Lelong 
are two French designers conspicuously in favor of this hem-line, and above are two 
significant models: the first, Premet’s in black chiffon velvet with a very uneven 
hem-line, soft drapery, and the interest in the frock centered at the back; the second, 
Lelong’s charming frock of black lace and black chiffon, the lace effectively 
used in a cleverly flared skirt that is as youthful in silhouette as the bolero 

















HERE is an elegance, as well as a femininity, 
creeping into the mode that is a pleasant 
change from the straight garcon mode which 
has predominated since the war. Not that there is 
any startling change, for there is not, but there is 
change, subtle and delightful, altogether feminine. 

Five signposts of the times, which are distinctive 
of winter fashions,,I shall list briefly: 

First, the new length of skirts is most important. 
Sports clothes, tailored clothes, and those suitable 
for traveling, are still short, but afternoon and eve- 
ning dresses, though short at some points, are long at 
others. This uneven hem-line, which is made pos- 
sible by the drapery and the new fulness, is con- 
spicuously sponsored by Premet, Chanel and Patou. 

Second, a marked characteristic of the winter is 
the asymmetric or one-sided gown. These gowns 
are often complicated in cut, made of numerous 
sections carefully cut out and sewed together again, 
on lines that converge to one hip or to one shoulder; 
in fact, anywhere but to the middle, and are charm- 


The sophisticated 
simplicity which 
characterizes Le- 
long’s designing this 
season is beautifully 
illustrated in this 


nN of his, jirst 


figure, right, in 


ingly shown in the models of Lelong and Drecoll. 

Third, the new mode shows greater fulness in 
the skirts. Though the silhouette still gives an im- 
pression of straight slimness in sports and outdoor 
country clothes, in the more formal costumes skirts 
show a flare—restrained, to be sure, but still signifi- 
cant of a change that is slowly but surely coming. 

Fourth, richness of materials marks the new 
clothes. Velvet is used for formal dresses, either in 
plain or figured weaves for the afternoon, and trans- 
parent chiffon velvet for the evening. Next in im- 
portance are the satins and crépes for formal gowns, 
followed by soft-surfaced woolens for morning and 
afternoon. In some of the latter, gold threads are 
mingled with the wool in the most fascinating weaves. 

Fifth, incrustation and application of two mate- 
rials is noticeable: for instance, one side of the 
material is used on the other, or two colors, or shades 
of the same color are used. These lines of incrusta- 
tion or application are almost invariably diagonal 
and are a distinct feature of the French designing. 


Three shades 


green are combine 


in Chantal’s 
evening fri ( k, l 
figure ; left, of g 
gelie crepe. 


, 
geometrical design- 


black georgette crépe 
made up of many, 
many pieces and 
Shoulder drapery. 
Uneven hem-lines 
and swathed hips 
are two new details 
of the winter mode, 
both a part of the 
Redfern fro ky sece 
ond figure, white 
Satin with rows of 
loops of beads and 
Strass, and a flower 


LELONG 





REDFERN 


ing is typical of the 
modernistic trend in 
French fashions. 
Special jewelry 
complete gowns is 
important for the 
evening. At the top, 
new and beautiful 
jewelry for e 

two handsomely 
sel bracelets, wilh 
real jewels in 
them, and a ring 
with a dark, smooth 
slone to complete 


















































clothes, remember that the 
new colors are soft, the color 
scheme somber and quiet. Browns 
are smart, as well as gravs, greens, 
black of course, and blues. The 
best-dressed women show a uni 
form color scheme in hat, furs, 
dress, and shoes, with the contrast 
in tone, rather than in color, in 
shoes, bag, and gloves. For in- 





|: CHOOSING your winter 


stockings, bag, and gloves would 
be a lighter shade, or tan, with the same idea for gray. 
Waist-lines continue slowly upward. Sleeves con- 
tinue to be long, and as a rule, plain. Neck-lines show 
delightful variety: oval, V, or square in the daytime 
dresses; in the evening dresses, the backs are cut lower 
than the fronts, some deep ovals, others sharp V lines. 
No gown this winter is complete without jewelry of the 
semi-precious variety, which sets it off. Pearls are used 
for some costumes and hold their own; with other dresses 
colored stones give a needed note, while still other gowns 
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Tn the Jane Régny 
frock at the right, 7 
is apparent that the 
aist-line is creep 
ing higher on some 
models for winter 
Of crépe de Chine, 
the incrustations al 
shoulder and hip 
rre of beige crépe de 
Chine. All three 
models, the two 
frocks and the coat 
show the slight flare 
that is new, as well 
as the one-sided, or 
asymmetrical line, 
both of which the 
French designers 
have so persistently 
shown for the winter 


are given emphasis by gold chains 
or many bangles. The newest hats 


fit the head, and though a tiny 
brim softens some, the majority are 
close-fitting. Like clothes, hats 


show a greater intricacy of make 
than we have had heretofore, a tal 
over the ears, a velvet bow, or even 
a soft feather on one side or both. 

The fur scarf—a fox, fisher, sable. 
or mink—is preeminent just now, 


° e , a > we eps. > . 
stance, in wearing brown, the Typical of Reboux’s winter hats but will be somewhat replaced, on 


the coming of cold weather, by the 
coat that has its own collar of fur. Particularly typical 
of the winter coat is the one illustrated to the right of 
page 60, showing the diagonal closing of fur—the thing of 
the winter. This shawl collar effect on coats where the 
fur extends to the bottom of the hem, or even part way 
down the side closing, is distinctly the outstanding 
fashion feature of winter coats. The Patou coat, below, 
with only a small collar, also shows a definite side closing, 
the lines converging to the hip, the fulness giving a 
suggestion of flare to the skirt— (Continued on page 248) 


Shades of brown 
have been revived 
this year, and 
Patou’ s coat, center, 
is a rich chocolate 
shade of velvel, 
trimmed with sable. 
It has the one-sided 
cul, with fulness in 
front, and the velve 
bow at collar ties be- 
comingly. Doucel’s 
frock is one of the 
most popular of the 
new materials, 
Ducharne’s ve- 
lours dorguet, im 
which the fine 
checks, in beige and 
dark red, are woven 
together, not printed 






































PATOU ENSEMBLE 
IMPORTED BY KURZMAN 


7 
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ndibys, Diagonal Les, 
C Flare and ‘Fuln ers In. 
CP rv @lothes 
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Black moiré silk, softly draped in blouse and skirt, and black Persian lamb fur 
are stunningly combined by Patou in the daytime street ensemble, above, the hat, 
collar and muff of Persian lamb, the muff with a large, flat moiré bow and a 


flower. This entire costume was imported by Kurzman on Fifth Avenue, Ne 
York. Redfern designed the other two frocks, left and right, on this page, one 
showing tobacco brown crépe satin, the dull and shiny sides applied together i 
smart fashion; the other, fragile black lace with uneven hem-line and nei 


v sleeve 





HOW TO ORDER CLOTHES 


Let Good Housekeeping Shopping Service buy these smart 
new clothes from Fifth Avenue shops for you. Just send a 
complete description of the articles you desire (the jewelry 
and the evening dresses are lovely Christmas gifts), giving size 
and color wanted, together with check or money-order to 
cover the amount, and send it toGood Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C., and we will gladly purchase 
for you. Please allow us a few days’ time to place your order, 
and if necessary to return or exchange anything, send it to 
Good Housekeeping, not to the shop from which it was sent 


Pretty mesh bracelet, plat- 
inum finished, jade green 
elephant, satin box; $1 


Young girl's link necklace, 
platinum finished, crystal 


Semi-Made Evening Gown pendant, satin box; $1.25 


Charming is the semi-made beaded evening 
frock, right, all cut out to your individual size, 
of nile-green, white, flesh, or black georgette, 
with beads and rhinestones, back same as front; 
nothing to do but sew up two scams and hem; 
sizes 14 to 42 (give full length), only $14.05 


Satin Evening Frock 
Shimmering satin evening frock, below, a new 
model, skirt in wrapped effect, flared and 
draped on side, fastened with satin bow and 
rhinestone buckles; bow left shoulder, and 
streamer; rhinestones trim neck and diagonal 
V-line in back; crushed satin belt; pink, blue 


nile, white, or black; 14 to 20, 56 to 40; $25.00 


’ 





Semi-Made Dresses ii =| fe Satin for Afternoon 

Two semi-made dresses, above, cut to your size,  % § d Smart and new, in women’s sizes, crepe vali 

;  G008 b : n 
plaiting and tucking all finished; buckles, but ; acy satin afternoon or dinner dress, crépe top, 8 


tons, flower included: one a flannel sports, on¢ “4 bottom, diagonal line, tan georgette edged ae 

piece, in henna, green, delft-blue, navy; 14 to , ; silk blanket stitch at side opening and as Z 

40; $8.95; the other, afternoon or evening, shoulder flower; deep plait for u idth oe” os 

georgette, navy, brown, black; 16 to 42; $10.95 black, brown, burgundy; 34 to 44; %39° 
58 








la a 
ystal 


1.25 














Afternoon Coat 

One of the newest and 
martest coats for after 
noon and evening, of 
neuselia, a new velour, 
right, with deep shawl 
collar of dyed brown 
ringtail opossum, cuffs 
to match, lined with 
crépe de Chine and 
interlined, slit pockets, 
diagonal stitched tucks 
in back forming slender- 
ising V-line effect; 14 to 
20; in black or tan; $59 










































. Wool Crépe and Jersey 
Smart sports dresses, rst wool crépe, pigué collar 
and cuffs, patch pockets, kick plaits, belt all 
lar may be worn open; blue, green 
20; $19.75; 2-piece jersey, skirt on 
all around, plaits in front, buttoned 
cocoa, blue; 16 to 40; only $12.75 


around; col 
beige, 14 to 
bodice, tucks 
labs, green, 











Sports Tweed Coat 
Sports coats are indispensable, and this unusual 
priced tweed coat, center, above, is only $20; in a light 
or a dark tan mixture with brown vicuna fur collar or 
in a gray mixture with gray ringtail opossum fur col- 
lar; satin lined and interlined; 2 pockets; 14 to 20; $29 


For the Children 


In soft, baby’s pink or white Shetland wool, the charm- 
ing little knitted suit of panties and sweater, center below, 
is for a tiny boy of 1 or 2 years; four little pearl buttons 
and ties with a cord; $6.50; in a heavier wool; $7.50 


Lovely, hand-made dresses for the children, below, one 
cambric, left, in yellow, pink, blue, with white batiste 
collar and cuffs; Irish crochet edge; 4 to 6 years; $8.50; 
the other, linen, right, pink or green with white linen 
trimming; pearl buttons; in size 8 years only; $8.75 








Fur-Lined Coat 
| ir l ned ( us are i t 
only practical and use 


ful, but exceedingly 


smart this winter; this 
one, left, of an interest 
ng tweed mixture in tan 
and brown, lined with 
coney fur, and having 
a long, full dyed wolf 
shawl collar, two patch 

kets, narrow cuffs, 
buttoned tab trimming 
on Sleeves and pockets; 
16 to 18, 36 to 42; $75 























Utility and Sports 
wool blouse chee ked in 


white with brown or black, 


kashmir plaited skirt 


» \ on bodice, grosgrain trimming, slit pockets, 14 to 


20; $23. 


50; one-piece jersey, beautifully tailored, 
gray, or green, pockets, plaits, crépe de 


j ‘ \ ° ‘ | r% jee, 
ay ~ EI e& - =. Chine trimming; 14 to 18, 38 to 44; $19.75 
: &9 








C/mart 


\ OULD you like to be able to buy in 
your own town clothes that are just 
as smart and attractive as the clothes sold 
in the best shops on Fifth Avenue in New 
York? If so, watch these special fashion 
pages in Goop HovuseKEEPING, which show 
each and every month trade-marked mer 
chandise of quality and fashion that is sold 
in reputable shops all over the country 
OO 





DARTMOOR 


] / | ] ] 
de ag) farked 


Ask For These Clothes 
Tuxedo frock of fantomeen, a new woolen, 
first, above, and Dartmoor reversible 
leather-tweed coat, stitched, second ficur 


Hampton coat, third, above, of duvnana 
trimmed with nutria fur, and fourth, a 
Daventree dress of soft riverdee tweed 


and smart 
vour own 


y' JU may purchase these new 
winter clothes by asking 
dealer in your own town for them. They 
are trade-marked, which means they are 
sold under their trade-marked 1 
all you have to dois go into the shopsof your 
own town, with the trade-marked names In 
mind, and ask your dealer to show them to 
you. They are all new styles for winter. 


mes, and 














KNON HAIS 


C/old in Cour’ Own C/bops 


pS 
‘BY THEIR trade-mark you shall know ; 
them,” is an old axiom of ours, but Your Dealer Has Them ingly illustrated on these pages of 


Y MART fashions for winter are charm- 


one which bears repeating over and over : : 

pcause we wish to impress upon our Golflex kashmir coat, beaver fur, and 
teaders that we illustrate each month checked woolen dress, first, above; two 
something of stvle ond quality that is smart new Knox hats on first two figures 


recommended by the Fashion Director, Townfield s ports suit of tweed and caracul, side drapery on Déja dress, three-quarter 

and Which is identified and sold under its center figure, and a Déja dress, dull and coat of Townfield suit, and stitched-all- 

individual trade-marked name in your shop. shiny satin with tiers and side drapery around reversible leather Dartmoor coat. 
2 - él 


trade-marked clothes—new diagonal neck- 
line on Golflex and Daventree frocks, 
shawl-line fur closing on Hampton coat, 
horizontal tucking in Tuxedo frock, soft 








The youthful dress above 
Pattern N-o, 50c, is made 
of figured velvet, but is 
equally suited to any soft 
printed silk. The tucked 
sections at the front and 
back are set on like panels, 
and a narrow jabot trims 
the left side. The string 
sash is a velvet ribbon 


The charm of the bouffant 
evening dress in the cen- 
ter (Pattern N-11, 50c) 
lies in its simple flowing 
lines. The picturesque 
bertha, the fitted bodice, 
and the billowing skirt 
are made of taffeta, while 
tulle is used for the trans- 
parent strip around the 
neck and for the lower 
edge of the graceful skirt 


HRISTMAS gaieties call for appropriate frocks, so for the 
patterns this month we have chosen two smart afternoon 
dresses and a robe de style of the graceful type so much in 

vogue with the younger set. Both the dresses are made of 
transparent velvet, the newest and most fashionable fabric of 
the season. The frock on the left, a colorful print, would be 
attractive on any slender woman, though designed especially for 
a young girl. The black dress opposite, with its becoming V of 
pink georgette at the neck, might be worn by her older sister. 
Che bouffant dress below, in the center, is of taffeta combined 
with tulle and is lovely in any shade which suits the wearer. 
Although the three dresses are correct in every detail of the new 
mode, the patterns are simple and unusually easy to follow. 


KMAbBnw ht Otte? 


The chic black afternoon 
dress, (Pa ern. N-10, 

oc) has a ised bodice 
and a ticred skirt culm 
deep scallop The ver 
are accordio) plaited, a 
feature echoed by the ends 
of the scarf. Both have 
picote d edges. This dres 


ts of soft velvet or satin 


How to Order 
The Patterns (N-o, N-10 
and N-11). for the three 
smart dresses illustrated 
on this page, are 
each. Send your order 
with correct remittance 
in stamps, money- 
order, or check to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern 
Service, 110 West 4oth 
Street, N. Y. Cty 












Che Nlendin f Barkel 
Holds Many a Christmas Toy 
By Caroline ray 


For Christmas 
Among the fascinating toys illustrated on thi 
page ts something appropriate for each child, 
from babw’s soft qd silt lo older sister’s new doll 














N-6 N-7 N-8 
The gay duck, above, is of oilcloth, and 
the eiderdown bunny has pink floppy 
ears. Paper patterns and directions for 
making the duck, N-5, the rabbit, N-6, 
and the cats, left above, N-7 and N-8, 
are 15¢ apiece, or 5oc for all 4 patterns 


Mutt and Jeff, or the Long and the 
Short of It, might be the two cats above. 
Mutt, N-7, stands firmly on all fours; 
Jeff, N-8, leans against the wall like a 
quaint rag doll. Patterns and directions 
for animals, 15¢ apiece; 50c for all 4 





















> 
N-9 
es ; P strong appeal which dolls and their ac- 
The baby’s quilt and the matching pillow, above, cessories have for little girls of motherly 
are made of sateen, pink for a girl and blue for a instincts : 
boy, with white strips around the edges. The f ay 


for making charming as well as 
useful gifts from selected bits of 


Tee ma are unlimited possibilities 








































the years’ accumulations, combined, pattern, N-o, includes directions for making the rhe yellow oilcloth duck at the left of 
when necessary, with some new material. playful little animals, price 15¢. For all patterns the page is fully prepared for rainy 
If you will consider your resources and listed on this page remit to Good Housekeeping weather. He is wearing a sailor hat, and 
plan what to give to this or that member Pattern Service, 119 West goth Street, N. Y.C. has orange wings and large, flat feet. 
of the family or favored friend, in ad- The bunny beside him is seated. He is 
vance of the rush and confusion of the made of white eiderdown and stuffed 
holiday season, you will enormously with soft cotton. His eves, embroidered 
simplify the problem of what to give for f in pink silk with black centers, are out- 
Christmas. lined with brown in keeping with his 
As gifts for children of all ages, too . other features; however, all may be done 
much can not be said in favor of such with India ink if you wish. 
lovable toys as the colorful stuffed ani- The cats, opposite, came out of left- 
mals pictured on this page, or of the over pieces of (Continued on page 158) 
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ed, 4 die een eg HH LY 
pends i a 
have 
dress 
satin 
The parly dress worn by the appealing doll in the The dress of dotted swiss, above on the right, and 
center is part of her trousseau, shown above and the velveteen coat which, with the printed dress be- 
on the right. “Above is another party frock of side it, forms an ensemble, complete the trousseau. 
J pink organdy and crisp ruffles, bloomers on a Paper patterns and directions for making the 
N-10 bop, and a combination bloomer and slip, lace trousseau of 10 pieces for the 12 in. doll, center, 
three trimmed. Above center are a play dress and a will be sent on remittance of 35c to Good House- 
rated school outfit with a little sweater for cool days keeping Pattern Service, 119 West goth Street 
50K 
order 
_ ae The New Doll How to Order 
Good leden oe 9 a) right, has closing eyes, real For paper patterns and directions for making the 
uilern is 12 ro a il tair, either blonde or dark, She 4 animals, the baby’s quilt and pillow, and the 
goth this doll 3, A ng and fully jointed. L ndressed, doll S trousseau, send remittance lo Good House- 
City 5 $2.50. Slippers and socks in pink, keeping Pattern Service. For the doll in the 


ue. whi 
é, white or brown are 30 cents extra. Order 


f : center, undressed, send to Good Housekeeping 
Jrom Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Shopping Service, 119 W. goth St., N. Y. C. 















month of magazine. Good Housekeeping Shopping the shops. To receive credit for returned goods, 
Service in New York buys for you gladly without damaged goods, or incorrectly filled orders, ar- 
charge, but will not be able to accept C.O. D. orders ticles must be returned prepaid toGood Housekeep- 
or charge to your account in the New York Shops. ing, not to the shop from which they were sent. 
Prices include shipping charges unless stated. Anything costing less than $1 not returnable. 


Enclose draft, check, or money-order drawn to Insufficient remittances will be credited, the 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, to cover reader notified, and order shipped upon receipt 
cost of list of articles you wish us to purchase for of additional amount. To avoid delay, please 4 
you, and address to Good Housekeeping Shopping send correct amount. 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. Please How we send orders: Light articles are sent 
print your name. Give name of articles desired, by insured Parcel Post; heavy articles by Express, 
color, size, price, page, location on the page, and prepaid (unless otherwise stated in caption) from 


HOW TO ORDER 





OW capture the gay, happy spirit of Christmas and avoid its fatigue? Shop by mail! 
It is the easiest, happiest way to do Christmas shopping, and it’s none too early to do it 


now. 


Here are a hundred or more of the prettiest gifts I could find in our great shops. 


Make out your list without hurry or bustle, mail it to us, and let Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service have the articles promptly sent you. There are all sorts of things for all sorts of people— 
all good of their kind, at unusual values, and prettier, far prettier, than the pictures. Even smart 





From the land of dikes and wind 
mills, quaint Dutch dinner bell, 
solid brass; 3''; $1.30; from the 
land of treasure hunting, wooden 


trinket box; 3% x 144"; $1.50 





New are the delicately carved 
soapstone book-ends, see mantel; 
5°; $10 pr. Mark Twain books, 
red leather, set of 8; $2.60 each 


The Crusader tops the page in a 
decorative letter a solid 
brass, English finish; 934" ; $1.05 
The hammered-brass fuel-holder, 
right, completes fireplace | 

sel; 70" deep, 15” long; $18 

64 , 


wrappings and cards are suggested on pages 161 and 219, into which you may put the individual 
touch—the love, or the greeting of your Christmas wish. With warmest greetings, dear reader, 








The flute d, fan-shape d, smooth 
pottery vase (see mantel, left), in 
pink or green; 12"; $5. Slender, 
graceful floor candlestick, top, 
black or brown iren; 48" ; $16.50 






























For the discriminating, a gift 
sure of a welcome, tooled leather 
nole-pad with pe neil tan, red, or 
blue with gold; 7343 $5 































and beautifu gift for 

Cal l firep lace pure cast 
brass, urn-sha wp seed S10 

$23.50 pr.; solid bre ire tool 

etl, shovel, longs, pe r stand; 

=" hishs $o2e9 complee sé 


Na » ves 
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Heart-sha ped round, and F on >. t. On the 


» thr harming gift 


> 5 

























patchwork 

design for living-room, (x | | 

vs ner seat in Tt 9VY2 
boudoir, 07 é 4 , ‘Feminine 
any lovely home; heart, ro 

"es wound 14" diam 
£11 ; round 2 adiam., 
oblong 1344.X 9 3 $1.25 ca.; " 

Ihc 

the colors on top, yellow, 
blue, red, th cream; at ( \2C e 
back, solid plain sateen ee 





Something new, these soap- 
stone blossoms in lacquered 
jars, and a pair of them 
make a most acceptable gift, 
the flowers multi-colored; 
12” high; $10 ea; $20 a pr. 


Three gifts of natural linen 
crash, hand-made, embroidered 
in colors—a hand-woven work 
bag with draw string, 8” ; $3.50, 
change purse; $1.50 and a pin 
cushion, slip cover lop, 5%" ; 501 
























So 
For stam ps, addresses, notes, a set of Gift handkerchiefs always please, and 
three books in stand; 4%" high; blue or hone ane 20 Chien eciialiedl cam 
rose leatherette; $1.25. Pottery lady, n white with blue; $1.25; cream linen 
bag of lavender petals inside; 514"; $2 case, hand-embroidered, for only o5¢ 

roth 

, in ‘ - ae 

der For the lover of decorative things, piquant as it ts 

0p, Colonial is this gay slipper chair, glazed-chints- 

: 50 covered in green, orchid, apricot or blue; 28" high; 


$16.80; and oval beech table, maple finish; 23" 
high; $12.64 (shipping collect on both, and week's 
delay). Distinctively shaped pottery lamp, below, 
in yellow or green with tan parchment shade; 
with design to match base 22" high; $25 for both 







Luxurious and useful,lovely Normandie lace 


A living-room gift, cloisonné smoking set; 
pillow-case, lace edged; 15% x 10"; $3.50 


jar 3", with match box and tray; $5.50 a set 








Book-styie bridge set, in rose, blue, or green 
leather with two decks of cards, a score pad, 


é RS of 2 For one’s fastidious friends, paper-covered ad- 
pencil, and carved circle in center; sel, $5.75 TO ORDER, FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS, P. 64 dress books, alphabetized; 4 x 6’; $1. 30 ea h 


65 
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H Baby's goldfish 
| ; 4 hee 
{ wims in celluloid 
water ball, unbreak os 
, , . ok 
thle; $1. Massive we 
cathedral candli B 
ticks, left and ex Bf 
in ols Jia é a 
treme righ , solid x Descesiien allt for 
brass; 1612"; $12 ¥ ft, 
; m house, Colon 
75 a pair i 


wrought - iron, cand 
wall-bracket; $4.25. B 
low, brass sun-dial J r 
garden lovers; 8"; $ 
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— ant ae ial 
lor that very particular friend, Unusual value, ma ple desk, 66% 


4 : . 4". > » 
ay paper-covered portfolio with 19%"; 3 open shelves backed by 
‘mt print hellacked (on gay paper, necessary compart 
. "see a > igang gy ments; shipping collect, week's 
GesRr j; . = 10; 0 im waste- 


delay; $50.50. Brass candlestick 
on desk, saucer base; 0''; $6.50 pr. 


basket, green or red, with 


Vapoleonic print; 16"; $7.04 
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Hand -made 
white linen tea- 
napkins, cit 
work  embroi- 
dery, filet lace 
edge; 12" $q.; 
$2.75 for six 


Italian cut-work 
hand-made cream 
linen toast ( CT 
ri > breakfast 
table; 15"; $1.1 









BE IR SB ce gy 
Simple and charming is this maple-finished 


heechwood side-chair, spindle legs and back, 
plint seat; 40" high at back, 18" wide; brown; 











hipping collect, week's delay; unusual value $8.64 
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: aie 
Guest towels, always welcome, set of 4; 14% x 22 23 
embroidered designs, all different, in avaricty pretty 
colors, on natural-colored linen; and only $2 for the se 








For lovely homes, 3-piece cream linen console set, 
cutwork embroidered, hand-made; imported from Italy; 


large one, 11 x 17%"; others ¢ 34" diam.; $2.50 
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ae hed Dene tet P y " 7 a 4 ‘ For the house 
, that has par- 
lies, 7-piect 
English- 
ware ake set, 
center of 
page, & hite, 





















For beauty at 
the table, 1 3- 
piece cream- 
colored filet 
luncheon or 
dinner set, 













































hand- gold edge, 
made, oblong y colors, 
runner, 50 x Tag ( plate 
a2 £2 doi 4 ; , I diam.; 
lies, 12x18"; ‘ . ey : , @ oe SS g for se 
only $8 set , 7 : a = = 


TO ORDER, FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS ON PAGE 64 















A bronzed fisher- 
‘ maid and marble 
j ed pool for a 
| man’s ash-lray, an 
lluring gift to be 
sure, charming 
md useful; 434" 
| high; only $2.25 
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Gor the House 


HOW TO ORDER 


To order these Christmas gifts, send check 
or money-order to Good Housekeeping 


664 
OK Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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lace Pretty gifts m desk at top, old Charming gifts are these walter 

59.3 Colonial copper jug; 5; $4.75; nymph flower-holders in smooth 

sit leatherette desk set, 6 pcs., mosaic white-ivory clay: 814": $2.<0 
finish; $8.90; Stiegel green-glass 5. Seton. te ae on Titi “: 
ase lamp and plaited maize we ia Wendie Pair batter 
parchment we; 13%"; $10 th 1v colors: $13 ) 

he 
Ss 

Be order person, ulility tlwavs welcome are book ends of 
— 3boxes for ‘fam ps, fasteners, Morocco in red, blue, or green 
ae bands, inside leather & leather, with gilt trimming, white 
books in leather-covered book- " Jade inad: 7°; $2.90,¢0d mach 
ends; 234 x 2”; $2.05 complete é box holder; same colors, $1.15 
Unusual gift ual values E eee 

a : gifts, euiend values, Maple tea table, round; 23 high; 

, chair, rig s, loose ; : jt @ 

- cushio agp i Ms pe. 4 a $13.74; maple chair; 33; $16.24 

y - on; 37", shipping collect, shtehtes coltnit. tleak te are 

t j 32.75; wrorght-tron bridge 4 (left, bottom), antique finish 
amp; 56" higeh:+$ . > og tom), antig finish, 
ib fi 6" high; $ 5-04; parchment * flowers; 17": $3.25. Below, black 
shade, paper medallion; $2.64 witch iron fool-scraper; 7; $4.50 
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SERIES 
TO ORDER, FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS ON PAGE 64 





Every Boy Scout is 
a fisherman who will 
enjoy the practical 
Scout Fishing Outfit 
illustrated below, A 
steel rod, a reel, bait, 
and hooks come in a 
businesslike khaki 
case which can be 
rolled up and pul in 
a knapsack, 30"; $5 





Chris imays ‘loys fe T 





A liitle village may be set up in an 
afternoon of happy play. The “Little 
Village Builder,” above, has 
pieces to be made into houses; 
The gay stuffed bunny, right, wears a 
printed skirt and an orange waist; 8 5« 





wooden 


$1.00 


pink or 


paper; blotter, 
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Pretty 14-inch doll, above, in 
blue dress; $2.05 

Child's leather desk set below; 
rN red, blue, green; six pieces and 


i = 
ae r 
- ~oe * pee 
(Fi enn \ 
olext1234; $5 & XY NG 
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Girly end B ow 


HOW TO ORDER 


List the articles wanted, giving size and 
color, and enclose with check oy money. 
order drawn to Good Housekeep ng Shop. 
ping Service, 119 W. goth St., N. Y.¢. 





















Both girls and boys 


will be fascinated by 
the Sky Bird Flyer below. When it is 
wound up, the aeroplane, on the end of 


rod, flies around and around the Light 
House, balanced by the Sky Flyer; $; 
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The New York-to-Paris monoplane, 
packed in the box above, is shown set up 
above center, flying bravely through 
the clouds; $7.50. The soft sunbonnet 
doll, lower left, is little sister's; 55¢ 
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Above: the **Doll’s Dressmaker” will 
set a joyful little girl to sewing her 
Jjirst seam; 5%-inch doll and materials 
for 3 dresses;$2.75. An ABC Merry- 
Go-Round on wheels for a toddler; 
painted blocks whirl around; price 8 5« 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON PAGE 64 














The “Flight to Paris” —a new board 
game played with tiny aer iplane 
moving through wind and fog; $1 
Nursery phonograph painted % hite 
with figures of dancing children; 
$6.75. Book of 4 records, $1 extra 





cr 
e “Heart of 


Verry and 
brass nut-crack C and bow-wo7% 
twine holder, 4" high; 75c; and, right, leather 
traveling clock, 8-day. radium hands and nu 
merals; green, rose, blue, purple, tan, 4 


Sr 
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{ll members of the family will be charmed Silk scarf for husband ( 
vith these gifts, a perpetual calendar pad of . § and black or tan and brown; 
brown leatherette with perforated pad fer : . Chinese brass smoking 

tes, refills 15¢ ea.; 84%" long; $1.25; and j both decorative and use 

tooled leather box for studs or ci ’ } BS 723,” long, 2 ash-tray 

fan, blue, or red, gold design; 3x 2 l S 


(Dirt s 


Ra i 


In satin-lined box, ostrich-grain leather 

cigarette case and lighter; 14 k. gold corners, 

initials stam ped free; $ro. Below, set of self- 

filling fountain pen, ever-sharp pencil to 

match, and leather dictionary; $3.50 complete Man's black rayon gown, with blue, maroon, gray, 
or brown tone, satin trimming: jacquard or stripe, 
small, medium, large; $8.95. Ostrich-grain case. 
right, toothbrush, shaving brush, shaving stick 
holders, soap box, comb, tweesers, file, military 
brush; shield initialed free; 0” . Radio log 
right, black alligator grain; 0%", pad, celluloid 
protector, pencil loop; gold initials free; $2.50 


Le Ome 





Gardener Shears. in box, 8: $1: Pencil 
and right, travel set, whisk-broom fo use a 
and coat-hanger in brown leather riling 1 
case; $ ) 0, 07 oe . Tr, > h tte ts 

I both with verses TO ORDER, FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS ON PAGE 64 battery, 

















T THE death of her 
father, Ludmilla, the 
daughter of Ottokar 
Ziska, inherited a mill 

on the Moldau river, twelve 
oxen, four horses, six cows, 
sixty acres of rolling fertile 
land, alow green-painted house 
with a thatched roof, barns, 
farming tools, and her father’s 
and grandfather’s temperature 
and pride. 

Of Ottokar 
Ziska’s pride, there 
were as many le- 
gends as he pos 
sessed acres of land 
Czech farmers along 
the Elbe, the Eger, 
the Billa, and the 
Moldau rivers, 
proud and close- 
lipped themselves, 
nicknamed “Zis- 
ka,” their untama- 
ble horses and the 
wild goats in the 
mountains; the deer 
and chamois that 
used to be seen, on 
winter mornings,on 
the naked peaksof ~~ 
the Mountain of 
Giants. When a 
piece of iron broke <a 
in the bending, the 7 
blacksmith said it 
was “Ziska” iron. Inac- 
cessible mountains were 
“Ziska”” mountains. When 
the long winter seemed un 
willing to cede to spring, it 
was a “Ziska” winter. 

When Ludmilla Ziska, 
twenty, tall, broad-shoul 
dered, flaxen-haired and blue- 
eyed, became the owner of 
the Ziska property, neighbors 
in the village wondered what 
she would do. She was prac 
tically alone, except for hired 
servants and laborers, her 
mother being an invalid. 
The Ziska property needed a 
man and a strong man at 
that; one whose spirit would 
be at the mill when he per- 
sonally was supervising the 
threshing in the fields, and 
the fear of whom would keep 
the laborers busy while the 
master was on the market 
place at Potava, buying cattle and selling the 
surplus of wool freshly shorn off the sheep. 

The neighbors had the answer to their 
unspoken queries the morning after Otto- 
kar’s burial. The millstones turned, the 
threshing of wheat continued, as if nothing 
had been disturbed. There was no sign on 
the Ziska property that the master was be- 
low ground. The only difference was that 

70 


who 


The Story of a G 
Obeyed No Orders— 
Save Those Of Her Own Heart 





Before leaving, Peter Bill- 
ash told her, “If that man 
was driven out of 
America is still working for 
you, tell him to clean out 
the straw near the engine” 


irl Who 






















































































































































































instead of hearing Ottokar’s deep voice 
booming above the grinding shrillness of 
the machines, people heard Ludmilla’s 
high-pitched voice calling to the farmers 
to bring up their horses to the door of the 
mill, or to move on faster to make place 
for newcomers. She wore high boots, a 
short, knee-long, red homespun skirt, and 
a long-sleeved white waist embroidered 


































at the neck and chest, 
Her head, instead of 
being covered by a 
colored kerchief, was 
covered by a black 
one dusted with a 
fine film of flour. A 
film of flour clung to 
her eyebrows and 
eyelashes, giving to 
the down of her 
creamy-white face 
the bloom of a vel- 
vety peach. And the 
fame of her courage 
and beauty spread 
wide over the two 
shores of the Moldau 
river. Peasants 
drove their carts 
from great distances 
to her mill—‘“to help 
an orphan,” the 
older ones said 
piously, twinkling 
an eye, as they 
crossed themselves. 
But the younger 
ones, the sons of 
peasants, put on 


their best clothes, 
curled their mus- 
taches, and _ shaved 


afresh,whenever they 
had to go to the mill—and they went more 
frequently than was necessary. 

Suddenly the Moldau became more 
animated than ever. Boats passed back 
and forth, and youngsters sang love songs, 
romances, which echoed against the walls 
of the mill. But Ludmilla Ziska was too 
busy to pay any attention to them. She 
was the owner of a mill and a large farm. 
N EANWHILE, the mill across the 

river, about a mile below that of 
Ludmilla Ziska, which had belonged to a 
childless old miser, fell into the hands of a 
young peasant, a distant relative of the 
deceased. The old women of the village 
immediately began to couple the two to- 
gether. Peter Billash was the right hus- 
band for Ludmilla. She could go on with 
her mill if she so desired, and he could con- 
tinue with his. Should there be too much 
work for one and not enough for the other, 
they could make arrangements. Ol 
course, the Ziska mill had to remain 
where it was. If Billash did not want 
his wife to work in the mill, he could 
put his in charge of somebody else 
and work the Ziska mill. 
Before the young man and the girl had 
ever seen each other, their respective 


villages had already settled the conditions 
of their marriage. It was taken for granted 
that they were both heart-free. 
Words trickled into Ludmilla’s ears. 
“Well, but where is this Peter Billash 
you are talking about?” she laughingly 
asked. ‘You have already married me to 











him, and I have never 
seen him.” 

And when people had 
playfully asked Peter 
when they were to dance 
at his wedding with the 
Ziska girl, the peasant 
miller, who was not vet 
very handy with the 
millstones and did not 
know all their caprices, 
answered, 

“Tt is not a wife this 
place needs, but a 
miller.” 

“She could be both,” 

a heavy-bearded 
giant replied, and 
the sally was re- 
peated at the inn 
to the accom- 
paniment of loud 
laughter and slaps 
on the shoulder. 

“Ah, that great 
bear of a Pavel— 
whata wit! What 
a wit!” 

“Innkeeper, 
give him another 
glass. She could 
be both! Ha-ha- 
ha! Come here. 

Sit down near 
me.” 

“Here, here. Old Pavel! She 
could be both. One she is already. 
Amiller, and he needs that badly, 

What will you have, 


And Pavel saw himself become 
a celebrity, immortal, the pride 
of the village. Instead of working 
in his field, he remained the whole 
day at the inn, waiting to be 
slapped on the back, and treated 
to vodka and wine, and asked to 
repeat word for word what Peter 
Billash had said and what he had 
replied. 

“She could be both! Ha-ha-ha!” 


ND so Peter Billash, with 
““ waxed, straw-colored mus- 
tache, wearing his best boots, 
appeared one Sunday at Piltava’s 
inn, near the Ziska mill, where 
the young peasants of the Sokol, the gymnas- 
tic association so dear to every Czech, 
Were competing for honors in strength and 
skill. 

More than a hundred young men in 
White ‘‘gym”’ clothes sprawled on the grass. 
The muscles of their bare limbs glistened 
in the clear, autumnal morning light. 

Peasants with their wives and children 
arrived in their high, springless, two- 
Wheeled carts, drawn by beribboned 
horses, and camped in the field. Others 
glided on the Moldau on rafts, singing 
gaily, calling to one another, greeting one 


By 


Konrad Bercovic!i 


Illustrated by Forrest C. 
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Crooks 


the increase of one’s 


wealth. 

‘‘Ladislaw had six oxen 
ast vear. He owns seven 
todav.” 

‘‘Boguslawskv has two 
new colts His wife has 
idded two new rolls of 
white linen to her stock. 
Che children have new 
honte,” 

“Stanislaw has a new 


gun. 


HE folk of Lud- 

milla’s village no- 
ticed Peter Billash’s 
arrival. 

“He has come,” they 
said to one another, and 
they looked toward the 
mill, to watch the Ziska 
girl's approach. 

They wondered how 
the two of them would 
get on. Some one should 
help them to become 
acquainted. Who should 
doit? Aman? Awoman? 

Can he dance? 
Ludmilla loved 
dancing. Oh, yes; 
but she was still 
in mourning. 
That was a pity He 
would dance with some 
other girl. And Ludmilla 
Ziska—a Ziska would 
never want to look at 
him after that. He was 
a handsome fellow, Peter. 
Not very tall. Well, he 
had deep brown eyes. 
People said he was no 
fool. He was. thirty. 
Wonder why he had not 
married till then. He 
had been a soldier? That 
accounted for it. 

There she was, Lud- 
milla. She had never 
looked so beautiful, so 
majestic. The black ker- 
chief on her head em- 


“Peter Billash,’’ Ludmilla 
answered angrily, “that 
man was not driven out 
of America. And what I 
have to tell him, I shall, 


your advice” 


phasized the clearness of 
her face, heightened the 
blue of her eyes, and 
gave to the yellows, the 
reds, and greens of her 


; without 


another, falling into one another’s arms. 

That local competition of the members 
of the Sokol was an annual affair and at- 
tracted people from great distances. It 
was the occasion for a fair, at which people 
displayed their wealth of cattle and home- 
spuns. These things were not offered for 
sale. They were there to show the dow- 
ries for marriageable daughters and sons, 


clothes sharpness and 
brilliancy. The young- 
sters, sprawling on the 
grass, raised their heads to look at her. 
She walked up to the schoolmaster, with 
whom her father had been very friendly, 
and talked to him. A group of men and 
women formed a circle about them. The 
schoo!master was talking loudly to be 
heard by every one. 
“Taking care of the mill and the farm, 
eh? Everything working out well?” 
71 





He was a little hard 
of hearing, the school 
teacher, a staunch fol- 
lower of John Huss. He 
never listened to what 
others said, or even to 
their answers to his 
questions. He always 
wiped his glasses when 
he spoke, and himself 
answered his questions, 
put to others, while re- 
placing his glasses on 
his nose. He never put 
a question he could not 
answer. 

“Well, of course, 
Ziska’s daughter! I have 
always said to people 
‘Buy pedigree cattle 
Raise only pedigree 
cattle. You know what 
toexpect of them.’ Lud- 
milla Ziska is the best 
example. Like father, 
like daughter.” 

The groupabout them 
was increasing fast; the 
peasants had taken off 
their hats and were lis- 
tening to the teacher. 
Peter Billash joined the 
group standing in the 
middle of the road, mov 
ing sideways in a cluster 
each time a horse-cart 
drove by. One learned 
something, listening to 
the old schoolmaster. 
He liked talking, but he 
always had something 
new to sav. Suddenly, 
while wiping his glasses, 
the school-teacher still 
talking, apparently to 
Ludmilla, saw Peter 
Billash. 

“Oh, there is 

miller from the other 
shore. Welcome, wel 
come. We are all 
friends. Czechs all, no 
matter on which shore 
we live. Glad you have 
come to our festival. 
We Czechs love to 
meet for festivals 
People of other nations 
meet their friends only 
at the cemetery and 
during misfortunes. We 
Czechs make only our 
gaiety public. What is 
your name? Shake 
hands. Billash, of 
course. Peter Billash. 
I knew your father.” 

The young miller 
shook hands with the 
teacher and became, 
with Ludmilla, the center of the group. 

“And do you know Ludmilla Ziska? 
No? Here, you two should be friends. 
You are millers, both of vou.” 


And as the two young people shook 
hands, the women, who had worried how to 
bring the two together, looked at one an- 
other with satisfaction. There, it 
done. Ah! Their school-teacher! He was 
a master at such things. Now everything 
was settled. Ludmilla’s period of mourn- 


the 


was 





The young miller shook hands with Ludmilla and became with her the center of 


one another with satisfaction. 


Their 
Fancy! Two 


ing over, the two will get married 


children will get big dowries. 
mills and a large farm. Lucky the man 
who marries Billash’s and Ludmilla’s 
daughter! And they will certainly buy 
more land. 

The school-teacher looked at his watch 
“It is time to begin.” 

He blew a whistle. Instantly the groups 
of onlookers spread themselves in single 
file along the road. People stood up in 


Now everything was settled. 


The two would get 


carts. Children climbed the trees The 
young men in gym clothes sprang to their 
feet. : 
The first item on the program was a loot 
race of two hundred yards. The teacher 
called out the names of the competitors and 
sent two men with a tape to the extreme 
point of the course. ' 
Ludmilla and Peter Billash, the miller, 
were standing beside each other, elbow to 
elbow. They were observed closely by a 








the group. 





The women, who had worried how to bring the two together, looked at 


married. Their children would get big dowries. Fancy—two mills and a large farm 


group of women on the opposite side of the 
road 


“Ready 
And the six runners straightened them- 
selves out and bolted forward, to the loud, 


Set. Go.” 


excited cheers of the onlookers. They 
were all calling to Adalbert to win. Adal- 
bert had won four such races already. 
They came to see him win, and they hoped 
he would lose, that some one might create 
@ new sensation by beating Adalbert. 


But Adalbert won. He took his laurels 
casually now. He won with ease. 

“That boy, Adalbert, runs beautifully,” 
Peter began the conversation. 

“Ves, he does. Yet I wish somebody 
else had won this time,” she answered. 

“I thought he was your favorite in 
this race, not somebody else.” 

“That is so, Peter Billash. 
tain he would win. That is why 
have liked somebody else to win 


I was cer 
I should 
if you 


understand me, Peter 
Billash.” 

She looked up into 
his eves. He had not 
understood. Why 
could he not under- 
stand a thing like that? 
People on her side of 
the Moldau understood 
She had 
always heard that 
those on the other side 
little dense 
was a hand- 
fellow. 

‘Do you run?” 

“No. Lam a weight 
throwerandawrestler 

“We have no weight 
throwing in this Sokol 
meeting Too bad.”’ 

“Would you have 
liked to see me win?” 
he asked, looking into 
her eves 


“Why 


such things. 


were a 
Still, he 
some 


not?” she an- 
swered evasively. 
“Have you registered 
for the wrestling 
matches?” 

“No, I came here as 
a guest and not as a 
competitor. But with 
whom would you have 
liked me to wrestle?” 

“Oh, anybody— 
Alexis Couter, .or Ba- 
the innkeeper’s 
Last year Michel 
Bogoris, one of my la- 
borers who has been 
to America, wrestled 
everybody to the 
ground. Nobody can 
throw him.” 

“Well, that remains 
Peter an- 
swered surlily. ‘Show 
him to me.” 

“There he stands, 
leaning against’ the 
front wheel of the red 
cart. There—do you 
see him? He is very 
strong.” 

“Ah, that fellow. 
Well. Well. And he 
has been in America? 
any one know 
whvy he came back?” 

There was such a 
stubborn- 

ness in his words and 
voice that Ludmilla 
felt chilled. 

The whistle blew 
again. A new foot 
race, of four hundred 
yards. Adalbert was 
in that race, too. 

And he won it. And again Ludmilla re- 
acted as during the former race; enthusi- 
astic while it lasted, and disappointed 
when the favorite won. A new winner 
would have created such a sensation. 
Everybody would have been so much more 
enthusiastic. 

Peter Billash was annoyed by her atti- 
tude. She was a capricious, fickle woman. 
A husband would drive that nonsense 
out of her head (Continued on page 257) 
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Centerpiece and candlestick 
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THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 


YOUNG bride, who is entertaining 
A her in-laws for the first time on 
Thanksgiving Day, has written to 
the Institute for help, and we are passing 
on the information we gave her to other 
women, who although undaunted by the 
intricacies of this festive meal, may be 
glad of new suggestions. The menu must be 
planned first, but this 
is so traditional that 


By Esther W. Payne 


Of the Department of Cooker) 


page, but the same list which is printed 

here may be used for china as well. 
Because we feel that planning ahead is 

absolutely essential to any successful ven 


ture, we have made a list of the work to be 
done several days before, the day before, 
and Thanksgiving Day. This work plan, 
the market order, and the other list go 
with this particular menu, so if changes are 
made in the menu, similar changes must 
be made in the other plans. In this plan, 
dinner is to be served at 2 o'clock, so there 

is ample time for the 

preparations on 





Thanksgiving morn- 





it almost plans itself. 
Care must be taken 
not to overlook a 
family custom or per- 
sonal tastes in foods 
Call the man of the 
house into consulta 


SILVER 


TABLE APPOINTMENTS 


1 Carving Knife and Fork 6 Goblets 


ing. 

Anything that may 
be attended to several 
days before Thanks- 
giving will conserve 


tion on this part of the 
plan. 

This is your oppor 
tunity to use many of 
your pretty new dishes 
and silver; be sure 
that you have suitable 
ones for the various 
courses. At the In 
stitute we have used 
our new glass dinner 
set, illustrated on this 








6 Breakfast Forks 

6 Bouillon Spoons 

6 Bread and Butter Knives 
6 Dinner Knives 

6 Dinner Forks 

6 Salad Forks 

6 Dessert Fork 

6 Coffee Spoons 

1 Platter 

1 Gravy Bowl and Ladk 
1 Nut Bowl 


4 Serving Spoons 
2 Salt and Pepper Shakers 
1 Jelly Spoon 
LINEN 
1 Tablecloth 
6 Dinner Napkins 
2 Service Napkins 
GLASS 
Centerpiece 
4 Candlesticks 


6 Cider Glasses 

6 Small Plates 

6 Cream Soup Cups 

6 Saucers 

3 Bread Plates 

3 Vegetable Dishes 

6 Dinner Plates 

6 Bread and Butter Plates 
6 Salad Plates 

6 Dessert Plates 

6 After-Dinner Coffee Cups 


6 Saucers 























your strength, and 
help you to enjoy the 
holiday so much more. 
One thing is the Cran- 
berry Jelly, which may 
be made as much as 4 
week before Thanks- 
giving and kept cov 
ered in a cold place. Or 
it may be put in ster- 
ilized glasses covered 
with paraffin and kept 
for several ‘months. 











Wash one pint of 
cranberries. Add 
three-fourths cup- 
ful sugar and two- 
thirds cupful boil- 
ing water. Boil 
ten minutes. Pour 


molds. When cool, 
eover and set in 
the refrigerator. 
Don’t make the 
mistake of leav- 





: ra . Bake pie. 
into cold, wet 2. Prepare 


5. Set table. 7 
. Cook potatoes. Heat asparagus with butter in double-boiler. Bake onions. Heat soup. 
. Prepare canapés and arrange on plates 
8. Take up turkey. Set in oven to keep warm. Prepare gravy. Rice potatoes into hot dish 


SCHEDULE OF WORK 
SEVERAL DAYS BEFORE THANKSGIVING DAY 


1. Clean and count silver, china, and glass. Sharpen carving knife. See that cloth and napkins are 
freshly laundered. 
2. Buy staples. Place order for table decorations and turkey. 
. Prepare cranberry jelly. 


THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING DAY 


. Stuff and truss turkey Prepare and cook giblets and mushrooms. Chop fine 
Make tomato soup, strain and chill Prepare celery curls, lettuce, and French dressing 
Make pumpkin pie Olling and pastry Arrange nuts. Chill cider 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


and set in the re- 
frigerator, ready 
for the gravy the 
next day. 

The Clear To- 


Chill mato Soup may 


easily be prepared 


For canapés, hard-cook three eggs and cut 6 rounds of bread, Toast cheese crackers the day before 


otatoes and onions, Stand in cold water. Prepare white sauce, Cook onions until 
nearly tender, Drain. Pour into casserole with white sauce. Top with buttered crumbs. 
3. Roast turkey. ‘Toast bread sticks. 
. Prepare pears. Rub liberally with lemon juice. Fill centers with chopped pecans. Arrange with 
lettuce on plates. Chill. Arrange jelly, olives, celery. Chill. 


Arrange centerpiece. Whip cream 


and needs only to 
: ‘ 

be heated the next 
day. Add two 
cupfuls of water 
to one No. 2 can 
of Tomatoes. Put 











ing the stuffing and 








trussing of the tur- 
key until Thanks- 


on to cook and 
add six pepper 


giving morning. The butcher should be mushrooms. Sauté in two tablespoonfuls corns, a bit of bay leaf, two cloves, two 
notified a week or two, or even longer, of butter. Add these to the cooked giblets teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
before Thanksgiving, of the size of bird and chop all very fine. Pour into a bowl _ salt, and one slice of onion. Cook twenty 


vou wish, etc., so that he can 
put aside a special one for you. 
Have it delivered all drawn and 
clean early Wednesday morning. 
Wash the giblets and cook until 
tender, ready for the gravy. 
Clean the turkey both inside and 
out, taking care to remove all 
pin feathers and singe off all 
hair. Remove the oil sac, 
which is just back of the tail. 
Wipe the turkey inside and out, 
and rub with salt and pepper. 
Set in the icebox while preparing 
the stuffing; prepare one cupful 
celery, stalks and leaves, one 
large onion, and one-fourth cup- 
ful parsley. Chop all together 
ery fine and add to one-half 
cupful melted butter. Cook 
or ten minutes over a low fire. 
\dd one tablespoonful poultry 
seasoning, one teaspoonful salt 
ind one-fourth teaspoonful pep- 
per. Pour this mixture over 
eight cupfuls soft bread crumbs. 
{dd enough hot water to make 
the dressing moist, but not 
soggy. Stuff the turkey until the 
body is plump. Frill the space 
{rom which the crop was re- 
moved, inserting the stuffing 


through a slit in the neck. Thread a 
large darning needle with strong white 
twine and sew up the slit in the neck as 
well as the one in the body. ‘To truss the 
bird, draw the thighs close to the body 
and secure them by inserting a long 
skewer in one side, pushing it through 
the body. Next, place the wings close 
to the body and insert a skewer through 


the wings and body to hold 
them in place. Remove the 
ieck at the base, and skewer 
the skin into position on the 
back of the bird. Cross the 
drumsticks and tie down 
to the tail. Secure the ends 
of the strings on the skewers 
Which hold the wings and the 
thighs in place. The turkey 
can then he placed in the re- 
Ingerator, ready for dinner 
the next day. 

Directions for roasting 
are given in the article on 
Poultry, Pork, and Veal in 
this issue. An eight-pound 
turkey should go into the 
oven at eleven-fifteen to be 
teady fora twoo’clock dinner. 
Clean and skin one pound of 


UEC Pe TT LS 


ria Glass ¢ 


The individual place as shown above gives 
the correct setting for the soup course 





THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Anchovy Canapés 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Roast Turkey Giblet Gravy 
Riced Potatoes Scalloped Onions 
Buttered Asparagus 
Celery Cranberry Jelly Olives 
Pear Salad Cheese Crackers 
Pumpkin Pic 
Nuts Coffee Cider 


sread Sticks 




















MARKET ORDER 

8-10 lb. Turkey 4 roots Club Celery 

3 loaves Bread 1 pint Cranberries 

1 tube Anchovy Paste 4oz. jar Honey_ 

6 Eggs 1 8-0z. bottle Olives 

1 No. 2 can Tomatoes 3 Ripe Pears 

1% pints Heavy Cream 1 Head Lettuce 

1 pkg. Bread Sticks 4 |b. Pecan Meats 

2 lbs. White Onions . Walnuts ) In 

1 lb. Mushrooms lb. Pecans the 

214 lbs. Potatoes 4 Ib. Almonds 4 Shell 

1 quart Milk i lb. Ground Coffee 

2 cans Asparagus Tips 2 quarts Cider 

{ pint Olive Oil 1 No. 2 can Pumpkin 
1 4-02. bottle Capers 
1 Ib. Butter 


9 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


b. Saltines 


1 
l4 
14 Ib. Cheese 

















minutes. Strain. Brown slight- 
ly two tablespoonfuls butter 
and three tablespoonfuls flour 
and bind the soup. Chill. 

The filling for the Pumpkin 
Pie may be prepared and set 
away in the icebox. To two 
cupfuls of strained pumpkin add 
three egg-volks and one cupful 
brown sugar. Mix together one 
fourth teaspoonful salt, one-half 
teaspoonful grated nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful each ginger and 
cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful each cloves and allspice. Add 
to the pumpkin mixture with 
two cupfuls scalded milk. Set 
this mixture in the icebox. Next 
morning fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg-whites and pour into 
a pie plate lined with pastry, 
using one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour to one-half cupful fat as 
a basis. Bake 1o minutes at 
350° F., then reduce the heat to 
325° F. and continue baking for 
30 minutes. When slightly cool, 
spread with honey. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

For Anchovy Canapés, spread 
6 small, circular pieces of toast 
with anchovy paste. Chop 


separately yolks and whites of 3 hard- 
cooked eggs. Cover toast by quarters 
with egg, alternating yolks and whites. 
Divide yolks from whites with a thin 
line of anchovy paste and run a line 
around edge of canapé. Garnish with 
one caper in center of each canapé. 
The Giblet Gravy remains to be made. 
Leave about eight tablespoonfuls of fat 


in the pan in which the tur- 
key was roasted. Add one- 
half cupful flour and two 
tablespoonfuls finely 
chopped parsley. Stir well 
until a rich brown, when 
smooth add gradually four 
cupfuls of cold liquid in- 
cluding the water in which 
the giblets were cooked. 
Simmer gently until smooth, 
stirring constantly. Add 
giblets and mushrooms. Re- 
heat and season with salt 
and pepper. 

Avoid last-minute prepa- 
rations as much as possible, 
and do not plan to have dishes 
which spoil on standing, are 
always good rules to observe 
when entertaining guests. 

+ 


















By 
Harriette 
Jones 


OF the Institute 
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Better results can be had in roasting turkey if a tempera- 
ture of 350° F. is kept during the entire cooking period 


ROAST PORK 
oultry, Lamb, and Veal 


According to the Institute's 


lates that mankind for many centuries 
did not enjoy the delights of roast 
meat until Bo-Bo in hovering mourn 
fully over the ruins of his house 
stopped suddenly to look for the 
source of a savory odor which truly 
made his mouth water Looking 
down he discovered the *‘roast pork”’ 
and fell upon it, greedily devouring 
its deliciousness with a newly-found 
joy. But at Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute we have developed the savori 
ness of roast meat in all its perfection, 
not by burning down the house, but 
by carefully controlling all the factors 
of time and temperature. These re 
sults were checked again and again to 
prove them beyond all question. In 
the September issue the revised time 
and temperatures for roasting beef 
were given. 

While tastes may vary as to the de- 
gree of “rareness” or “doneness” to 
which roast beef should be cooked, 
veal, poultry, and lamb are, as a rule, 
preferred well done, and pork should 
always be thoroughly cooked. 

With the exception of beef, which 
should always be roasted in an un 
covered pan, meats can be roasted in 
either a covered or uncovered roaster. 
Che meat to be roasted should be put 
on a trivet to keep it up out of the fat 
which drips from the meat into the 
bottom of the pan. The meat should 
always be weighed when ready to go 
in the roaster, for the time of roasting 
is computed by the weight when ready 

7¢ 


UR work at the Institute this year on the 
revision of roasting time and temperatures 
for meats has been so extensive and pro- 

longed that at last we feel that we have reached 

a state of exaltation similar to Charles Lamb’s 

Bo-Bo, who in his clownish carelessness burned 

down his father’s house which also sheltered a 

litter of young pigs. The story, according to 

Lamb, is handed down from Confucius, who re- 


Revised Time and Temperature Chart 

















Temperatures for Roasting 
Lamb, Poultry, Pork 
and Veal 


Use an initial temperature of 500° F. for the 
roasting of all meat except turkey and fresh 
ham an uncovered roaster), then lower to 
°F. for the remaining time Roast turkey, 

nd fresh ham in uncovered roaster, should 


always be roasted at 850° F. for the entire time 
Type of Roast Total Time 


Chicken, Duck and Goose 


neovered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 
Covered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 
Ilam, Fresh 
Uncovered roaster 30 minutes to the pound 
Covered roaster 30 minutes to the pound 


Lamb, Leg of 
Uncovered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 
Covered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 


Pork, Loin of 
Uncovered roaster 30 minutes to the pound 


Covered roaster 30 minutes to the pound 
Turkey 

Uncovered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 

Covered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 
Veal 

Uncovered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 

Covered roaster 20 minutes to the pound 
Send for our revised Good Housekeeping In- 
titute Time and Temperature Cooking Chart, 
price 25 cent Address: Good Hou ekee ping 
Bulletin Se ce, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 




















to go in the oven. Water should never be added 


The leg, loin, ribs, shoulder, and breast of lamb 
are all suitable roasting pieces. When preparing 
lamb for roasting be careful to remove the “fell,” 
or pink, skin-like layer, from the outer surface of 
the meat, since this frequently gives a strong 
muttony flavor to the roast. Wipe with a damp 
cloth, season with salt and pepper, and dredge 


lightly with flour. If done in a covered 
roaster, cook for the first 30 minutes at 
500° F. and then reduce the tempera- 
ture to 350° F. for the remaining time. 
When using an uncovered roaster, cook 
at a temperature of 500° F. for the first 
15 minutes and then reduce the tem- 
perature to 350° F. 

When roasting chicken, duck, goose, 
or turkey, have it carefully drawn, 
singed, cleaned, washed, and wiped 
dry. It may be stuffed or not, as you 
wish. Truss and place on a trivet in 
the roaster. With the exception of 
turkey, when using a covered roaster, 
cook for the first 30 minutes at 500° F. 
and then reduce the temperature to 
350° F. for the remaining time. If an 
uncovered roaster is used, cook for the 
first 15 minutes at 500° F. before re- 
ducing the temperature to 350° F. 
When roasting turkey either in the 
covered or uncovered roaster, cook at 
350° F. for the entire time. Because 
of the longer cooking period necessary, 
a high initial temperature will cause 
the turkey to become too brown, even 
when a covered roaster is used. 

In selecting veal for roasting, the 
loin, leg, ribs, shoulder, or breast can 
be used. Either have the butcher 
lard the veal, or you can cut gashes 
on the surface of the roast and insert 
strips of salt pork. Wipe with a wet 
cloth, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and dredge lightly with flour. If a 
covered roaster is used, cook for 3° 
minutes at (Continued on page 128) 
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HANKSGIVING and nuts! In 

those early Thanksgiving holi- 

days our forefathers, after a plain 
but bountiful dinner, gathered before 
the glowing fire, and there, with their 
families and friends, they chatted while 
the sons of the house cracked the stub 
born nuts as best they could on the 
broad flat hearthstone, and the chil 
dren vied with each other in their en- 
deavor to get the precious nut-meats 
out whole. 

Many changes have come since those 
rigorous days, but we still cling to 
nuts as a fitting part of holiday and 
everv-day feasts. While in the olden 
davs, the walnuts, butternuts, and 
hickory nuts were painstakingly gath 
ered from near-by forests and carefully 
cherished, today nuts not only are im- 

' ported from all parts of the world, but 
» large quantities of many kinds are grown 
in this country as well. 


We are apt to forget that nuts, like 


meat, are rich in protein and fat. In fact, 
whether in main dish, salad, or dessert, they 
contribute real food value and add gener- 
ously to the calories of the day. So for 
this reason, as well as for their palatability, 
they deserve frequent use in our meals. 
Of all the varieties, walnuts, peanuts, pe- 
cans, almonds, and Brazil nuts are un- 
doubtedly the general favorites. And to 
purchase these intelligently, every house- 
keeper should know something of the 
characteristics which insure good quality 
in each. 

Nuts are on the market every month ot 
the year, but the supply is largest, and the 


e ore 


In the illustration 






above are shown id 
large, paper-shell % 
pecans, those to the Fy 
left being thicker a 
Shelled than those i 
tothe right. In the Sy 
illustration to the 


right are shown 
Virginia peanuts in 
the shells and Span- 
ish peanuts shelled 
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Nuts and the 
oliday Season 


Institute Collaborates With 


Colonel L. Brown 


Formerly in charge of New York Office, Market News Ser 
Fruits and Vegetables, United States Department of Agricul 
& i 
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during the late fall and 
winter months. Quality also averages 
better at this time. No lot of nuts in the 
shell is perfect, but it should be about 85 
to 90 percent sound. Since it is practi- 
cally impossible to judge quality from out- 
ward appearance, it is well to crack two 
or three samples of nuts before buying, and 
that the nut-meats are plump and 
light-colored, as they should be. Further- 
more, make sure that the nuts you get 
correspond with the sample on display and 
are not a slightly lower grade. Shop 
around, too, before you buy. Prices may 
vary as much as 15 cents a pound for the 
same grade and variety, at stores within a 
block of each other. And in serving mixed 


prices are lowest ‘ 


see 






















nuts, we suggest that you buy the vari- 

eties you want and mix them yourself. 

Mixed nuts, sold as such on the market, 

often contain a high percent of unde- 

sirable stock, and hence are more ex- 
pensive in the end. 

In buying walnuts you will find that 
most of them come from California or 
are imported. California growers have 
so standardized their grading of wal- 
nuts that you are assured of a uniform 
product, whatever grade you buy. But 
their very finest nuts are aristocrats 
indeed—for each nut carries the brand 
name stamped on the shell! Imported 
walnuts are more variable and lack the 
fine appearance of the fine Californias, 
although some of them are excellent. 
Most of the peanuts in the shell which 

we find on the retail market are Virginia 
peanuts, having kernels that are large and 
oblong. These are sold in three sizes— 
Jumbo, Fancy, and Extra—the Jumbos 
being the largest. In salted peanuts there 
are two varieties: Virginia peanuts de- 
scribed above, which are shelled, the skins 
removed, and then salted; and Spanish 
peanuts, which, being small and round, are 
salted with the skins on. 

Pecans in the shell are available both in 
the cultivated and wild varieties. How- 
ever, the cultivated paper-shell pecans 
are much larger than the wild variety, 
better flavored, thinner shelled, and there- 
fore easier to extract the meats from. So it 
generally pays to purchase them. In test- 
ing pecans before purchasing, it is easy to 
determine whether they are thin shelled 
nlinued on page 214) 


or not, by pressing (¢ 


To the left, below, 
are shown almonds 


ia -the two to the 
5 right being hard- 
x shelled, to the left 

soft-shelled. 


Below are walnuts, 
those to the extreme 
left being labeled 
individually; those 
to the extreme 
right are imported 
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AT more fruits! Not By Dorothy B. Marsh 
long ago we under- . 
valued them—we O Department of Cook 
thought they contained little 
but water. But that day has 
passed. When we discovered } ee . —— . 
how generously nature has P 
supplied these fruits with 


mineral salts and vitamins, we 
began to eat more fruits. We 
should eat them frequently, 
for as protective foods they 
assume an important place in 
our meals every day. 

Summer supplies an abun- 
dance of fresh fruits. But as 
the winter months advance, 
these fresh fruits wane, and we 
gladly turn to the canned and 
dried varieties, which not only 
ably supplement the winter 
stand-bys, but are available 
all the year round. 

Canned fruits as fine-fla- 
vored and luscious as the best, 
plucked fresh in the orchard, 
can be had at reasonable cost 
they are prepared for imme- 
diate use by the most modern 
methods in sanitary canneries 
canned fruits are available everywhere in 
abundant varieties and grades. In price 
they compare favorably with fresh fruit, for 
in the preparation for canning, all waste 
is removed, and they are ready to serve. 

The growing of fruit for canning is a 
business in itself, as only the varieties that 
have the proper size, texture, and flavor 
are desirable. Some canners grow the 
fruit themselves, while others purchase it 
direct from the grower on contract at the 
beginning of the season. And since it is so 
important to can the fruit at just the 
proper stage of maturity, and in the freshest 
condition possible, canning 
plants are operated close to 
the source of supply. 

Fruit is delivered at the 
cannery in crates or boxes, 
which are so constructed that 
the fruit is not bruised, 
crushed, or heated. On its 
arrival at the cannery, the 
fruit is sorted to eliminate 
unsound pieces. Then it is 
graded, washed, peeled, and 
trimmed. ‘The prepared fruit 
is then packed into the tin cans by 
hand to prevent crushing, and the hot 
sugar sirup or water added. Next, a 
heating bath of steam or water drives 
out the cold air. 


Sess 


scientific 
These 


The cans are then 
promptly closed by means of ma- 
chines called ‘“double-seamers,” which 


place on the covers and fasten them on 
hermetically without the use of solder. 
So efficient are these machines that 
tin cans are sealed at the rate of 80 
to 120 cans per minute. After closing 
the cans, the fruit is sterilized in huge 


steam retorts or cookers, then cooled, 
78 










































Only when the 
pineapples are 
fully ripened 

and therefore 
full flavored, 
are they picked 
for canning. 
Then 
packed on long 
trains 


they are 


of cars, 
made up twice 
each day, and 
hauled into the 
near-by cannery 


labeled, and shipped to its destination. 

In general five grades are used by fruit 
canners in this country for table fruit. 
They are, in the order of their quality: 
Fancy, Choice, and Standard. Then there 
are two lower grades known variously as 
Sub-standard, Natural, Water or Pie grade. 
Generally speaking, Fancy fruits are packed 
in heavy sirup, Choice in moderately heavy 
sirup, and Standard in light sirup. The 
lower grades are usually canned with little 
sugar, or in water. With the large fruits, 
like peaches, pears, etc., the larger and 
more uniform fruit goes into the higher 


grades. So a c 
peaches will cont: 
est peaches, but 
be fewer of them t] 


of Faney 
n the larg- 
there will 
an in the 

Choice can, because the Choice 
‘ contains a slightly smaller. 


sized peac h. With ce rtain of 
the smaller fruits, the quality 
of the fruit in the higher 
grades does not differ materi- 
ally from that in the lower 
grades, the difference being 
largely one of the amount of 
sugar used. The lowest grade 
of fruit, known as “Pie” fruit, is 
good, wholesome fruit canned 
in water. Since this grade 
of fruit is used primarily asa 
pie filling, it matters little ifit 
includes fruit that is small, a 
trifle over or under ripe, or not 
uniform in shape. The house- 





Unpitted canned Royal 
Ann cherries are not only 
delightful in appearance, but 
deliciously flavorsome as well 


keeper would do well to purchase this 
grade of canned fruit when making pies, 
she can get it in the smaller cans. 

Although there are many odd-sized cans 
of fruit, those in general use are numbers 
1, 2'4,3 andio. The largest size, number 
10, is used in institutions and hotels al- 
most entirely. 

In canning peaches, which are a general 
favorite, both the cling and freestone varl- 
etics are used. The pit of a yellow free- 
stone peach is easily removed, while with 
the yellow cling peach, the pit must be re- 
moved by cutting. Canned cling peaches 
are generally better sellers on account of 
their fine appearance, flavor, and color. 
However, freestone peaches have a flavor 
peculiar to themselves and are also popu 
lar when canned. Peaches are canned 
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whole, in halves, or sliced. 
Canned sliced peaches are 
generally cheaper than the 
halves, when the cost per 
und of drained fruit is con- 
sidered. Extraordinarily large 
aches are often canned and 
called Melba. Sometimes 


very large halves are packed and sold as 
| A number 2% can of 
peaches contains about 12 pieces as a maxi- 
mum in the Fancy grade, 15 in the Choice, 


Melba Halves. 


and 21 in the Standard. 

Canned: pineapple appears 
on almost every family table. 
By far the greatest supply 
comes from the Hawaiian 
Islands, where it is canned 
near the fields of fruit. This 
is done in order to preserve 
the full flavor of the naturally 
ripened pineapple—a_ flavor 
which pineapple picked before 
it it fully ripened, and there- 
fore artificially ripened, never 
develops. Hawaiian pine- 
apples are of the Smooth 
Cayenne variety, are large 
and deep yellow in color, and 
have smooth leaves except for 
the tip ends. Pineapples 
grown in other places have the 


To the right are shown whole 
Melba peaches and pickled 
peaches, the latter being 
generally served as a relish 


sll, saw-edged leaves. Both sliced 
and crushed pineapples are packed in 
various sizes of cans—convenient for 
either large or small families. Gener- 
ally speaking, a number 2% can of 
sliced pineapple contains about 8 slices. 
_In canning pears, two distinct varie- 
les are used, Kieffer and Bartlett. The 
Bartlett pear is generally far superior 
to the Kieffer in mellowness and ap- 
pearance. The Kieffer pear has a hard 
texture which gives it an undesirable 
gritty feel to the taste, although the 
flavor is pleasant. Pears are generally 


canned in halves, a number 2% can 
averaging the same number of pieces 
as indicated for peaches above. 

In canned cherries, perhaps one of 
the most popular varieties is the Royal 
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Above are shown three styles of 
canned peaches: to the left, the 
whole; in the center, the halves; 
and to the right, the sliced peaches 






















In canning pine- 
apple the fruit is 
cut in cylinders, 
the skin and ends 
removed, then 
trimmed (as 
shown to the left), 
and sliced. The 
choice meat cling- 
ing to the skin is 
used for crushed 
pineapple 


















We announce a new bulletin 
compiled by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Good Housekeep- 
ing Studio—‘‘The Etiquette of 
Serving Breakfast, Luncheon 
and Dinner.” This bulletin of 
twenty pages is beautifully and 
richly illustrated, and will dis- 
cuss etiquette and correct table 
service for the three meals of the 
day. Price 50 cents. Address 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, N.Y. 













































Ann, a large, firm cherry of 
pale yellow color with a red 





cheek. The red part turns 
brown when the cherry is 
cooked. Bing cherries are 


about the same size, but a 
dark purplish red. Either 
may be canned pitted or un 
pitted, the pitted fruit being more expen 
sive. Unpitted canned cherries are gener 
ally more attractive, and many house- 
keepers prefer to buy these and pit them 
at home when using them in cooking or for 
salads. A number 2% can of 
Royal Ann cherries. in the 
Fancy grade contains as a 
maximum about 85 cherries, 
while the Choice and Standard 
average 105 and 145. White 
and Black cherries in a num- 
ber 2/4 can average as a maxi- 
mum roo in the Fancy grade, 
125 in the Choice, and 175 in 
the Standard. Sour pitted 
cherries are canned in a ver\ 
heavy sirup, and the house 
keeper should buy these for 
fruit pies. 

Both yellow egg and green 
gage plums are canned. With 
the yellow egg plums a Fancy 
grade in a number 2% can 
contains about 15 plums, and 
the Choice about 20. With 
green gage plums, a Fancy 
grade in a number 2% can 
contains about 22, and the 
Choice about 25. 

Apricots, which have great popularity, 
are generally marketed in number 2% cans 
Such a can averages as a maximum 24 
apricots in the Fan y grade, 30 in the 
Choice, and 42 in the Standard. 

Grapefruit is becoming more and more 
popular as a canned fruit in its ready-to 
serve form. The skin and bitter tissue of 
the fruit is removed at the factory, so that 
the consumer gets only the edible portion. 
Grapefruit is canned both with and with 
out sugar. The fruit is excellent for 
salads and the like. 

There has lately come into the market a 
combination of those fruits commonly 
used in fruit salad, in canned form, known 
as “Fruits for Salads.’””’ The mixture usu 
ally contains such fruits as 
pineapple, apricots, peaches, 
pears, and cherries. This 
combination represents a 
great convenience and econ- 
omy to the housekeeper. A 
number 2 can serves about 
four. 

Canned ripe figs from semi- 
tropical sections of the West and South 
west are a delightful breakfast dish. 
Canned in light sirup, they may be pur 
chased in cans varying in size from the 
individual or 6-ounce jar, to the number 
rocan. Prunes, both fresh and dried, 
are canned. The dried prunes may be 
had either dry packed or cooked until 
soft in sirup. There are two varieties 
of canned coconut—the sugared, moist, 
dry variety, and the grated meat in its 
own milk. Then there is canned cran- 
berry sauce all ready for immediate 
use. With blueberries, blackberries, 
loganberries and raspberries, and other 
canned fruits, the housekeeper lacks 
little in the way of variety. 
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By EDISON 
MARSHALL 


The Story of a 


Earlier Instalments: 


HAT was the mysterious sum- 
mons that led Pal Loring across the 
wide ocean to far northern islands 
called the Pribilofs? He thought it the 
call of adventure when he conceived the 
scheme to rally a band of men as unscrupu 
lous as himself and capture the fur seal herd 
at St. Paul. He thoughi of himself as a mod 
ern pirate—sailing the high seas like Drake 
And he thought of Uncle Sam as claiming 
merely by force of arms the great seal herd 
which came to the breeding grounds each 
year. Seals were the lawful prey of all the 
world, he decided, and his plan to capture 
the force protecting them, without spilling 
blood, was merely a trick justifiable by all 
the laws he acknowledged. 
Unfortunately, the force of men he 
gathered along the wharfs of Shanghai was 
more unscrupulous than he bargained for. 


The 


Nan Started 


who 


And at the last moment the band received 
an unwelcome addition in London Nick 

a bitter enemy of Loring’s, who forced 
himself upon the expedition under threat 


of betrayal if he was not allowed to share 


in the loot. 

It was a motley crew on the good ship 
Jutland. And now and then Loring felt 
a faint premonition of distaste for the 
scheme. 

The first part of their plan worked 
marvellously. Loring, London Nick, and 
a crew of six men rowed ashore claiming 
to have been lost from a whaler. For two 
weeks they lingered, ostensibly waiting to 
be picked up, really learning the ways of 
the island, and mastering all the routine 
which they must carry on to avoid detec- 
tion while the real rulers of the island were 
in detention. 


FAR 


War with 


Uncle 


Illustrated by 


But Loring somehow found himself 
loving the island, loving the roar of the 
seals, the rolling tundras, the fierce seas, 
the gray fogs of St. Paul. He found him- 
self thrilled by the strange devotion of the 
Aleuts. who accorded him an almost supet- 
stitious reverence. He found himself, too, 
loving Hilda Larsen, the school teacher ol 
the island, who gave him her friendship as 
freely and frankly as if he had been one ol 
her own kind. 

And soon the riddle was solved —solved 
through the gossip of the Aleut through 
the memory of Wing Lee, the (hinaman 
who had been on the island longer than 
any one could remember. Solve through 
the log of the island thirty years betore. 
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CALL 


Grimly Loring watched the capture of 
Big Kris. Silently he saw Gordon man- 
handle an old native who ran up to find 
out why his white chiefs walked in ropes. 
“Now we mus’ show our guests their 
rooms for the night,”’ said London Nick 


Sam—and Then Changed Sides Before the Fighting Began 


Wa it Lo uderba ck 


Pal Loring—was really Paul Webber, son 
of Captain Webber who had once ruled 
these islands for Uncle Sam. Orphaned at 
four. he was sent to distant relatives in the 
care of a pelagic sealer named Loring. 
The sea-captain had kept the boy—and 
had died before telling him the secret of 
his birth. 

To Pal the news was a blinding sheck 
and a dazing relief. This, then, was his 
country. This was his flag. The seals he 
loved were his to protect. not to despoil. 
Instantly he wirelessed the Jutland to 
countermand the attack on the island. 

ut Loring’s plans had been too good. 
Mutiny flamed on shipboard, and without 
is knowledge the expedition transferred 


its allegiance to London Nick, and pro- 
ceeded to carry out the program agreed 
upon. 
CHAPTER XI 
ORING wakened in the middle of 
a foggy night. No sound had 
roused him; rather he had been 
startled from sleep by the absence 
of sound. Where was the wind that had 
wailed interminably? Seemingly it had 
been appointed by the gods of wind 
particularly to haunt St. Paul—toroam and 
cry forever over the dunes and across the 
headlands, perhaps as a penance for some 
high treason against its master in the 
world’s young days—but suddenly it was 
stil. The fog hung lifeless, and the roar 
of seals which no night can ever silence 
came not in gusts, rising and falling, swell 





ing and dying away, but in a clear, un- 
changing call 

He was uneasy. His eyes moved slowly 
about the dark room. ‘There was no in- 
truder—no ancient enemy had crept in to 
stab him while he slept—vet the motion- 
less curtain seemed to menace him, and 
the white fog at the window seemed to 
invite a sinister shadow Yet no 
shadow came. When sound wakened, 
it was bold and outspoken, not stealthy 
and hushed. It was the tramp of men’s 
feet down the corridor. 

Presently some one knocked at his 
door. He started violently, and his hand 
went to his pistol that always lay in reach. 
But what use was the weapon? If the men 
outside were enemies, they were five or 
six to one. 
on a peaceful mission 


Besides 


they were probably 
some business of 
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importance had come up, and they needed 
his advice. 

His door was unlocked. 
resist if he wanted to. 
called 

The first man to come through the door 
was London Nick. He paused just be 
yond the threshold and flicked on the elec 
tric light. And at the first glimpse of him, 
Loring knew that his plans had gone awry 
and he had been betraved. 

Not that any great change had come 
upon the Russian’s face. His smile 
no less insolent, his eves Moa ked and glit 
tered ever, and his oriental features 
remained calm. Rather it w his dress 
that hurled Loring’s heart into his throat. 
Nick had ceased to play the part of a com 
ion seaman and had resumed his old 
pose. He carried a cane, and the tape of 
his monocle was once more about his 
neck. 

No visible weapon was in his hand, and 
none was needed. With him were four 
men, all armed to the teeth. These were 
Gordon, the ape-like man of all work; 
Templeton, the jewel smuggler; Tubal, 
the big negro: and a Finn named Eno. Of 
these four only Gordon had come with the 
spies. The others were fresh off the ship— 
which meant that the raid had begun. 

Loring felt no immediate fear of Nick. 
The Russian’s of the artistic—his 
craftsmanship, were, in the killer’s 


He could not 
“Come in,’ he 


was 


as 


as 


sense 
as it 


trade—would not let him slaughter a re- 
spected foe in bed. But Loring did fear 
Templeton. The trim Englishman’s eyes 


had a glisten of frantic excitement. And he 
stroked the trigger of his pistol in an un- 
easy Manner. 

No—the Briton was not to be relied on. 
Neither was Gordon, whose low organiza- 
tion and simple mental processes made him 
subject to violent deeds. One or both of 
these men would no doubt fire at the least 
provocation And to die—virtually a 
suicide in his own bed—would be a joke 
which even Loring could not appreciate. 

“It ees wise to keep the hand from the 
pistol,” Nick said, as if he had read 
Loring’s thoughts. “You see, 1 haf ar- 
ranged a little signal with these men 
I raise my arm, and bang! they all let go 
at once. The signal is like this—” 


E started to raise his arm. If he had 
expected Loring to flinch, he was dis- 

appointed. Instead, the prisoner looked 
Nick in the eyes. 

“Go ahead and give it,”’ he challenged. 

“Oh, no, nefer, not on your jolly life. 
We are all too fond of your companee 
to remove vou with so little ceremonee. 
In fact, we like it so well that we haf come 
to invite you to join us on a little midnight 
walk. Jus’ the same, little one, do not 
presume upon our good nature. If you 
are thinking that we will not shoot for 
fear of alarming the island, you should 
jolly well change your mind. The plans 
you made for the attack are so perfect 
that a shot or two will not disrup’ them 
a particle. It might waken some of the 
Fisheries men, yes, and send them running 
out of their houses, but they are helpless 
as sO many mices running out of a hole. 
Why, the island ees already in our 
hands.” 

Loring got out of bed and began to pull 
on his clothes. “The wireless station has 
fallen?” he asked quietly. 


The Far Call 


“My boy, there was nothing to it. I 
did not take part, myself—my duties 
being to stand outside the building and 
direct the vareeous attacking parties 
but I haf already received a_ bulletin. 
Haycox handled his part of the work like a 
veteran. But you will learn the details 
later—-at present we mus’ proceed with 
our engagements.” 

Loring finished dressing, and Eno, 
the Finn, bound his wrists. Resistance was 
vain: this was not merely a guess, based 
on a study of Nick’s character, but the 
opinion of an expert Loring had worked 
out all these plans himself. He had pre 
scribed that the wrists of all prisoners be 
bound until such time as they could be 
safely confined, vet he had so distributed 
the attacking parties that the escape of 
one or more of the men could do no harm 
at all. He could now help matters 
by breaking loose and warning the Fisher 
ies officials. Indeed, he might only cause 
them to lose their lives. They were hope 
lessly outnumbered, and now that the 
wireless station had fallen, they cou'd not 
send for help. 


not 


[ ITTLE Kris lived in one of the larger 
administration houses. It is doubtful 
if his door had seen a key in seven years. 

“Walk on tiptoe!’ Nick directed—and 
the five men followed him through the halls. 

An instant later he led them into Kris’s 
bedroom, reached with a sure hand to a 
switch, and flooded the room with light. 

Kris leaped from sleep. The fear that 
men know on being wakened too suddenly 
flashed across his face. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?’ he demanded. 

“A little midnight call,” Nick explained 
with a smile. “‘We fancied that you might 
like to join us.”” 

And now the fear in the face of Little 


Kris changed in character. It was no 
longer personal and _ primitive terror, 


learned in the primordial jungles when 
men slept abroad at the risk of their lives. 
Rather it was dread of the dawning truth. 
It was the realization that all he had 
builded was about to fall; that his life’s 
work, which he treasured far’ more than 
life itself, was about to be proved vain. 
He saw now that Nick’s men all had guns 
in their hands, and for some other purpose 
than merely to guard Loring, their wrist 
bound prisoner. Still he prayed for the 
best. 

“Who are those men with you?” he 
asked. “I don’t mean Loring and Gordon, 
but the other two.” 

“Bah Jove, you’ must pardon me.” 
Nick screwed his monocle into his eye- 
socket. “I quite forgot to do the honors. 
One of these gentlemen—the lighter com- 
plexioned of the two—ees Templeton, who 
once - brought the Dulmera © diamond 
through a net of knifemen a thousand 
miles long—only to lose it to a London 
pickpocket. The other is Tubal, of the 
old Southern aristocracy.” 

The negro grinned broadly. 
not understand Nick’s humor, but ad- 
mired it just the same. Besides, the Rus 
sian’s garb, his monocle, and particularly 
his perfume, appealed to him inordinately. 
It was an honor to serve him. At his 
least Tubal would shoot the blue- 
eved island chief without mercy. 

“Why have you got Loring tied?” 


He did 


desire 


Little Kriss asked. 








“Oh, jus’ to make certain he would come 


wif us. Loring, you understan:, was the 
brains of the enterprise until he had ay 
unexpected attack of conscience. 
will you arise and join us? 
calis to make.” 

Little Kris leaped out of bed. He seized 
Nick’s arm, oblivious to the uneasy pistols 
around him. ; 


Now 
We haf other 


“My God, man! What do you mean to 
do?” 

“What do we mean to do? We haf al. 
ready done it, comrade! I mus’ inform 


you, with apologies, that vou are no longer 
in command the island. The new 
commander ees at present before you, your 
humble servant. 1 also command the 
wireless station, until now the province of 
your benevolent uncle, Samuel, by name, 
Resistance, I regret to 
only be useless, but expensive. ‘These men 
of mine, though jollee good fellows ip 
everee way, are inclined to be careless with 
ammunition. To save the lives of your 
people, my dear Little Kris, I would advise 
that you come wif us peaceably.” 

What other choice did he have? Littl 
Kris began to draw on his clothes. And: 
presently he, too, was walking through the 
wet fog, his hands bound, his heart like 
lead in his breast. 

Nick was not so polite to Ellis. The 
game had begun to lose its zest. The oldy 
sealer was ordered out of his bed and 
bruskly told to dress. When he objected, 
Gordon slammed him against the wall. 

And now for the first time Loring cursed. 
A rage knocked at his heart which, had he 
let it in, might have betrayed him to his 
death. But he kept his grip. He knew that 
if hope lived at all, it was yet far off. Grimly 
he watched the capture of Big Kris, the 
bearded Norse; silently he saw Gordon 
manhandle an old native who ran up 
clamoring to find out why his white chiefs 
walked in ropes. 

“We will not imprison the other three 
gentlemen tonight,” Nick said. “They 
are sleeping peacefully at home, and our 
intrusion might disturb their good ladees. 
Templeton, you will see that they ait 
taken in charge tomorrow. I refer, of 
course, to Johnston, the agent, Page, and 
Doctor Eberhard. Now we mus’ show 
our guests their rooms for the night.” 


ol 


Say, 


would not 


J ORING knew perfectly well what rooms 
~ these would be, because he had made 
the arrangements himself. The more It 
portant prisoners among tonight's captives 
must cool their heels in the village jail 
Here—where Aleuts drunk with quas had 
often roared through the long, black, 
winter nights—he and the three Fisheries 
officers were confined. } 
They were not the first prisoners. 
Captain Andy, of the launch, and Chief 
Petty Officers Helms and Lane of the 
wireless station were already locked in the 
cells. -For a long time the men spoke 
hardly at all. They listened to the silence 
and the seal-roar, and their thoughts were 


as dark as this dark room itself. Finally 
Little Kris’s mind began to clear. He was 
trained to crises; his instincts to com 
mand began to manifest again. [is inner 
wakening seemed to arouse his companions 
They began to talk in low tones 

“What happened, Helms?” Kris asked 
at last. Did the wireless station {all with- 


out a fight?” (Continued on page 130) 
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A= light kindled in Hilda’s eyes. Some inner yoice warned London Nick to 

the girl began to speak and drowned it out. “Regular reports!” 
she echoed scornfully. “Why, you don’t know what regular reports go out from 
here. You don’t even know about the medical report which was to be sent last night!” 
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To avoid falls from stepladders, 
place them so that a comfort 
able footing can be secured 
and “lock” the hinge (as at 
right) which keeps them in a 
firm, safe position while in use 


The Institute recommends the use of 
only non-inflammable cleaning fluids (as 
below), in the home, owing to hazards 
involved in the use of any inflammable 


? : cleaning fluid in the removal of stains 
A well-equipped first aid kit & ' 


(as below) should always be 
kept ready for any possible 
emergency in every home. 
These may be purchased ready 
to use, or may be made up of 
selected materials which may 
be stored in the medicine chest No electric washing machine is 
approved by the Institute un- 
less the motor is completely 
insulated from the frame by 
the rubber coupling A, and the 
wooden base B (above), to 
localize motor troubles and 
protect user from shocks 








Carbon tetrachloride is a safe non-inflam 
mable cleaning fluid, for removing stains 
such as grease marks, wax, fresh paint, var 
nish, gum, tar and grass stains. Directions 
for using it are given in our bulletin, “‘Laundry 
Equipment and Methods,” from our Bulletin 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York, for 25c 
' 


The Institute will not approve any device 
using gasoline, owing to the possible haz- 
ards in the handling of gasoline. When us- 
ing kerosene be sure that no gasoline gets 
into the kerosene can, and that a can once 
used for gasoline is not later used for kerosene 
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It is safer to use such devices 
as curling irons in the bedroom, 
rather than in the bathroom. 
It is safer to use wall switches 
tc operate bathroom lights. 
If a switch is used on the 
light itself it should be the pull 
type with a non-metallic cord 


Each iron stand is tested at the Institute for 
fire hazard before the electric iron with whic 
it is to be used receives Institute approval. 
The iron, with the current on, resting on the 
stand for one hour at atime on acovered iron- 
ing board must cause nodangerous scorching 


> 
Good Housekeeping 
%, Institute 








It is easy to slip and fall on 
small scatter rugs unless they 
are held firmly in position. 
Above, we show one way of 
doing this with a fabric of imi- 
tation leather with cloth back 
Above is pilot light with which gas 
ranges having oven regulators must be 
equipped before Institute approval, 
to prevent danger of burner being out 


Room heaters approved b 
when regulator reduces gas flow ease pproved by 


the Institute are safe. Flames 
will not shoot out beyond 
the dress guard when lighting 
heater. We also test with pa- 
per placed on dress guard, to 
find at what rate gas must 
burn to ignite it in ten minutes 





Sharp or jagged edges on chipped or broken 
glass, on kitchen crockery, china, and on 
opened cans are responsible for many cuts on 
the hands. Only those types of can openers 
that do not bring the fingers in contact with 
cut edge of can, and that leave a clean edge, 
should be used. We show one of these at left 
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In a heated dryer of this type, the racks, several in number, may be 
swung out into the room in order to facilitate the hanging of clothes 


HE dilticulties and inconveniences 

attendant on the drying of clothes 

are no new story to the housekeeper 
who has her laundering done at home. 
The outdoor drying yard, although ideal 
on a dry summer day with a light breeze 
blowing, leaves her, after all, at the mercy 
of the weather. One might not be far 
wrong in comparing the watchful home 
laundress with our ocean flyers, as the 
success of each depends so much upon the 
weather. 

The growing number of apartments in 
our Cities, too, call more and more for in- 
door drying. A variety of racks for hold- 
ing clothes can be used satisfactorily, but 
for convenient and rapid drying we must 
turn to the dryers which employ artificial 
heat. After years of experimenting with 
such dryers, we are convinced of the ef 
ficiency of such equipment, and there need 
be no hesitancy in using them. 

In most cases the dryers are heated by 
gas, which brings up the question of a flue 
connection. We believe connection to 
suitable flue is verv desirable, so that the 
moisture-laden air from the drver will be 
carried off and discharged outdoors rather 
than into the laundry where the drver is 
located. 

The tests made by our Institute engineers 





determine the evenness of heat distribution 
and the temperatures maintained at vari- 
ous points in the drying cabinet. It 
difficult to say just what temperature 
should be maintained in the dryer, for of 
course the temperature increases as the 
clothes dry. The important thing to 
remember is that the clothes should not be 
submitted to temperatures which exceed 
200° or 220° F. Some manufacturers have 
provided a thermostat so that the tem- 
perature of the dryer can not go above the 
desired point; this is a commendable fea- 
ture. Institute standards and our ap- 
proved list of dryers guide the housekeeper 
in this respect 

In lighting the burner of a gas-heated 
dryer the same procedure is followed that 
is used for all gas appliances. Have the 
lighted match or taper ready when the gas 
is turned on; that is, do not permit t 
raw gas to flow and fill the combustion 
chamber before you are ready to light it 
Some drvers have a lighting pilot, which is 
a worthwhile convenience The 
dure then is to light the pilot first 
the main burner is turned on. 

Many different designs as to rods and 
hanging racks are available. supplying in 
most Cases approximately 60 to So feet of 
line space. In some dryers the rods are 
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stationary, in others movable, but the 
advantages and special features of each 
are, of course, obvious to the prospective 
purchaser. 

The principal thing to remember is that 
the rods must be smooth and clean. In one 
case a dryer was disapproved by the In- 
stitute until satisfactory smooth rods were 
provided by the manufacturer. This was 
to guard against catching and tearing the 
lighter pieces on rough rods. ; 

In homes where a washing machine, 4 
heated dryer, and an ironing machine are 
used, the order of work goes forward 
smoothly with no aggravating delays. 1 he 
first load of clothes (in most cases Irom 
6 to o pounds) is washed, rinsed, and 
blued, and hung in the dryer. While this 
load is drying, the next load is washed, and 
since the drying period usually takes only 


from 4o to so minutes, these clothes may 
be taken out when the second load 
ready to go in. In other words, allowing 
20 minutes for washing and 5 for each 


rinse, the washing time and drying ume 


for a full load are approximately the same, 
whereas in outdoor drying, esp¢ llv ona 
damp cloudy day, the ironing must olten be 
held over until the following « _Con- 
sidering the time of the drying periods, ’ 
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Dustless Dusting 


The First of a Series on the (are of the House 


By Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


““\O LONG as the children are 
happy, I am_ prepared to 
overlook dust,’”’ admitted a 

visitor to the Institute this week. 

Dust gathers amazingly quickly, 
and though we have no desire to be 
rated among those fussy people who 
are not happy if they see a speck of 
dust on the shining surface of their 
piano, none of us enjoys the 
prospect of dusty rooms. 
And keeping the house rea 
sonably free from dust is a 
comparatively simple mat- 
ter today, with our modern 
surface finishes and our 
versatile array of cleaning 
devices—particularly that 
truly wonderful device, the 
vacuum cleaner, which ush- 
ered in the present era of 
dustless cleaning. 

This is the day of finished 
surfaces, varying from the 
dull to the glossy finish, 
and the main problem in 
keeping them clean and in 
good condition is to remove 
any spots or dust without 
marring or wearing off the 
finish. As dust usually 
holds small gritty particles, 
it often scratches the sur- 
face if left to collect for any 
time. 

Daily dusting of floors, 
furniture, and other sur 
faces is a saving in every 
way. It saves the worker 
much strenuous and _tire- 
some special cleaning of a 
long-neglected corner or 
surface, and the use of 
what we call “heroic meth- 















holds the dust; but because of that it 
also attracts floating dust if any ol the 
oil is left on the cleaned surface. So ex 
amine every dustless mop and duster 
closely before buying them, to be 
sure that they are not sc oily that they 
leave oily streaks behind.them. The 
Institute does not approve such an 
oily dustless duster. 

Keep all cleaning cloths, 
brushes, and other cleaning 
devices clean. Do not use 
inhemmed dusters, for they 
soon become ‘“‘rags’’ whose 
fraved edges often shed 
their threads. Regularly 
wash, rinse, and dry all 
dusters and mops and re- 
impregnate with the oil 
that can often be bought 
with the mop, or use a feu 
drops only of a good furni- 
ture polish or liquid wax. 
Sprinkle on evenly and roll 
up the duster tightly to dis- 
tribute mixture. Any soft 
lintless cloth with hemmed 
edges can be made dustless 
in this way. 

To summarize, let us 
outline what we have found 
a good order of daily dust- 
ing, and in fact the daily 
care of any room: 

t. In planning the daily 
cleaning, include each day 
a piece of special cleaning 
that is scheduled to be done 
only weekly or even less 
often, so that this work does 
not pile up or develop later 
into an orgy of spring or fall 
cleaning. Such tasks may 
be cleaning closet shelves, 








ods” in scouring off the 
ground-in dust, methods 
which so often mar the 
finish, with all the expense and 
trouble of frequent refinishing. 

The cleaning outfit most useful for 
the daily dusting is an adequate set 
of soft-bristled brushes, one or two 
soft lintless dusters, a scrubbing cloth 
lor washing surfaces, and a small 
cloth for applying liquid wax or fur- 
niture polish, a dustless mop, a bottle 
of liquid wax or furniture polish, and 
the vacuum cleaner with attachments, 
or a small cleaner such as we illus 
trate on this page. A small bottle of 
Water is convenient for quick atten 
ion to finger marks and other spots, 
and a pair of stout cotton gloves for 
dry dusting, with rubber gloves when 
Washing a surface, will save the 
hands. A basket for carrying most of 
this outfit around the house is useful 
and step-saving. 

Dustless mops and dusters are.im- 
Pregnated with an oily mixture which 


’ 


Use a dustless duster on all furniture, and the 
attachments of the vacuum cleaner or a 
small vacuum cleaner of the type shown 
above on all upholstery, cushions and books 








The Care of the House 


This article begins a new series on the 
care of the house, in which we sha'l 
outline the best methods of daily and 
special care and the order of cleaning 
cach room as we have worked them out 
through much testing and investigation 
in our Institute laboratories. Our bul- 
letin, ‘Cleaning Equipment and Meth- 
ods,” can he obtained from Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 
goth St., New York City, for 25 cents 























waxing a floor, brushing 
walls, taking down a pair 
of curtains to be washed, 
polishing brass or other metal pieces, 
dusting the books and washing book- 
shelves. Do not attempt to dust all 
books on one day. Doa section of the 
shelves or cases at a time. 

2. Put on gloves and first brush up 
loose dust on window ledges, under 
low furniture too heavy to move, on 
radiators and ledges, using the re- 
sourceful stair brush and radiator 
brush. 

3. Attend to any of the special 
tasks and, whenever necessary, to the 
cleaning of draperies or upholstery 
with vacuum cleaner attachments, or 
the small vacuum cleaner. Dust 
books first with the cleaner attach- 
ments or the small cleaner, or use a 
clean cloth not treated with oil 

1. Now do the rugs with carpet 
sweeper Or vacuum cleaner. 

5s. Next dust floor with dry mop, 
then furniture, (Continued on page 28 3) 
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URING all the ages 

before the dis 

covery of fire, the 
sun was the only source of 
light and warmth known to the inhabitants 
of the earth. When the sky darkened and 
the rain fell, the whole human race was at 
the mercy of the dampness and the cold. 
Birds and beasts sought shelter. Food was 
hard to find. Life was merely endured 
until the sun shone again. Even after men 
learned the use of fire, the sun was to them 
the most beatitiful, most comforting, and 
most important feature in nature. It fis 
not strange, then, that primitive man, 
craving something to worship, turned to 
such a source. 

Even in the classic period, the sun held 
sway; in addition to giving bodily com- 
fort, it was looked upon as an instrument 
of healing and a source of health. The 
father of medicine, Hippocrates, practised 
the sun cure. In his day there was no 
pharmacy. Simple remedies were used in a 
wholly unscientific way, but there was a 
recognition of the value of the sun as a 
curative agent. 

Zarathustra, who lived in the eighth 
century before Christ, was among the fore 
most exponents of those who worshiped 
the sun, and the traditions relating to him 
indicate that he realized the value of the 
sun for therapeutic purposes 

In the modern study of natural phe- 
nomena, strangely enough, we are rapidly 
discovering what our primitive ancestors 
knew from experience as a basic truth 
that every living thing, including our own 
bodies, derives its vitality from the sun. 
Sun worship—in the present-day sense 


The Ancients 


Worshiped the Sun Because it 


Ga Ve 


U4 "e 


them Light and Heat; 


Esteem it Because it 


cAlso Gives us Healing 


These happy youngsters, out with their 
sleds for an afternoon's fun in the fewest 


the 
Sanitarium 


1M eYERVICE 


possible clothes, are patients of 
Connecticut 


By 


Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


thus becomes a matter of interest to every 
individual. 

Che sun is not simply the center of our 
universe. It belongs to a universe of in- 
finite extent—a system of suns similar to 
our_own, many of them larger, extending 
to the uttermost limits of space. From 
all “of these vital energy is being con- 
stintly poured out into space, though it is 
doubtful if any of this energy except that 
from the sun reaches our planet. 

Fortunately this is sufiicient for all our 
needs, and no matter how diverse and 
numerous may be the uses to which the 
scientists of the future put this energy 
every man who walks the earth may 
claim and share its benefits. 

It is, of course, highly probable that a 
long list of man’s ills will ultimately yield 
to the sun’s curative power. At present 
three diseases are known to be particularly 
susceptible to it; namely tuberculosis, 
rickets, and diseases of the skin. Formerly, 
hospitals were constructed without refer 
ence to sunlight. Today the fundamental 
principle in hospital construction is not 
only ventilation, but exposure to the sun. 
But mere exposure to the sun is not enough 
Formerly, we used ordinary glass, and do 
still, through which the sunlight 
filtered into the sun-parlor of the hospital. 
We now have learned that such light, pass- 
ing through such glass, loses the greater 
part of its curative power, and one might 
almost as well bask in the light of an 
ordinary lamp. As a result of this 


was 


Tuberculosis 


discovery researches were 
made, and there is now being 
made from pure quartz a 
glass’ «through which the 
healing rays of the sun pass unimpeded. 

Not only does*light come from the sun, 
and heat also—two of the most important 
factors of our life—but also radiant 
matter with chemical and healing proper- 
ties. We see with our eyes only a part of 
the solar radiation. From the first red 
rays which are visible, to the last violet rays 
which we can see, is quite a range, but 
without embracing all the vitality that 
comes from the sun. Beyond the violet 
rays are the actinic, or chemical rays, by 
means of which important functions in 
metabolism are performed. There is in the 
sun's emanations also a factor which, to 
some extent, resembles the vitamin found 
in plants. There are certain emanations ol 
ultra-violet rays which are stored, or can 
be stored, in human foods, and which act 
apparently in the same manner as the 
vitamins themselves. This is particularly 
true of milk. In this case I think that the 
cow, rather than the milk, should be ex- 
posed to the sun. 

Several years ago, in establishing 4 
dairy in the state of Virginia, I realized 
that the health of a milch cow was vitally 
important in securing desirable milk. 
Every dairy which I had seen up to that 
time kept its cows in stables almost sealed 
air-tight, not only on the sides, but on the 
ceiling as well. In a loft above the ceiling 
was kept the principal amount of hay 
designed for the use of the cow. I built 
my barn without (Continued on page 210) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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There’s health in every spoonful! 


HOUSANDS and _ thousands of 

acres of fertile, sun-bathed fields! 
Row upon row of richly luxuriant 
tomato vines—field upon field, stretch- 
ingaway beyond the horizon. 


A mighty acreage and a mighty 
harvest, almost impossible to imagine 
fora single food product. But under 
normal crop conditions, all of it is 
required to meet the great demand 
for Campbell's Tomato Soup. With 
Campbell's own tomato farms at its 
center, this huge domain each season is 


devoted to the production of that 
special kind of full-meated and perfect 
tomato which is necessary for blending 
the soup of finest quality and flavor. 


Every tomato is sun-ripened to its 
sweet maturity right on the vines. 
Every tomato is washed five times in 
crystal clear, running water. In giant 
colanders of solid nickel, with mesh 
as fine as pin-points, the tomatoes 
are strained toa smooth puree of the 
tonic juices and the luscious “meat.” 
Golden country butter, fresh and 
appetizing herbs, dainty seasoning are 





the tonic 
goodness of : 


red ripe | 
luscious 


tomatoes! 


A different soup for 
every day. See list of 
él kinds on label. 








12 cents a can 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN 


In using advertisements see page 6 


blended in by the Campbell's chefs. 


For your health, for your pleasure 
eat Campbell's Tomato Soup often. 
And when you wish to give it extra 
richness and nourishment, serve it as 
Cream of Tomato Soup—a wonderful 
dish for the children. To prepare it, 
heat the contents of can of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup to the boiling point in a 
saucepan after adding a pinch of 
baking soda. Then heat separately an 
equal quantity of milk or cream. Stir 
the hot soup into the hot milk or cream 
but do not boil. Serve immediately. 


Camppey Soup ComPANY 


CAmDe - 


THE DAILY DIET! 
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CHEAPER 


Good to utensils — 
good to hands! 


Save work. Save money. Save time. 
Save your fine kitchenware. And save your 
hands! Clean your aluminum, agate, iron, 
copper and other utensils —your cutlery, 
stove, tub, sink and metal fixtures - with 
Brillo, the soft fibre lubricated pads and 
polisher. The work is lighter — the surface 
stays brighter! No efforts; no waste; no 
rags; no lye. 175,000,000 packages sold. 

BRILLO GUARANTEE 
A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 


for any BRILLO fails to clean 
BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 





Kress, 


McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and at leading | 
i 


department, hardware and grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 

Name 

Address___ 

Dealer 

eae 
November 1 )27 
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cMothers-To-Be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Food for the 





EAR MOTHERS OF HEALTH 
Happtness Cius: 

You know from experience that it is 
not quite so easy to feed children as it perhaps 
sounded in last month’s letter. 

All children can not be treated alike. Al- 
lowance must be made for the structural build 
child, for the underweight type and the 
overweight. Foods must be varied for the 
the year, sun baths substituted for 
cod liver oil during the summer, and account 
taken of fatigue periods, illness, and even of 
the rapid spurts in growth. 

A mother must have a “seeing eye,” and 
change the schedule, kinds, and amounts of 
food offered to suit the varying demands of the 


THE AND 


of the 


season ot 


child’s body. It is easy enough, usually, to 
recognize acute illness by the coated tongue, 
fever, intestinal upsets, loss of appetite, etc. 
It is harder to recogniz¢ conditions which act 
reflexly upon stomach and intestines. For ex 
ample, a regularly recurring after-school tum- 
mv ache and nausea suggest fatigue and eve- 
sfrain to the medical even though the 


symptom is a rather obvious stomach one. 

In many localities an eye examination by an 
oculist is advocated as part of the necessary 
preparation for entrance into school at six 
vears old. Because that is not yet done as a 
routine matter, mothers should know of the 
connection between eyestrain and such so- 
called digestive disorders, rather than just 

| studying the food offered. 

| This letter will continue the discussion of 
last month and give you various suggestions 
us to details, important in themselves, about 
the diet of the two year old. 

Up to three years old children need cod liver 
oil as a food. Often after that, even in adult 
life, it is given to increase resistance against 
colds or to help undernourishment. 

\t the Institute of Child Welfare Research 
of Columbia University, New York, the chil- 
dren in the nursery school are given daily at 

| nine-fifteen \. M. a mixture of: 
1 teaspoonful of cod liver oil 
4 teaspoonful of a glucose sirup 
tabl spoonfuls of water 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice. 

This covers their daily cod liver oil and 
orange juice requirement. The mixture is well 
liked by the children of from two to four years 
old, and apparently does not influence their 
taste for orange juice. 

There is a discussion now as to how much 
milk is necessary for a two- or three-year-old 
child authorities say a pint a day 


son others 


YEND us fifty 
WJ and address, 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
| Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 


cents in 
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stamps, 
date 
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name 
you 


Two-Year-Old 





a quart. I am inclined toward the larger 
quantity, advocating that one cup of milk bx 
used in cooking and three cups given to the 
child to drink. Milk is nearly a complete food 
in itself; it supplies not only protein for energy, 


but butter fat and vitamins, as well as the 
calcium necessary to make good bones and 
teeth. 

Yet milk is low in iron. There can be n 


pink cheeks and rosy color of lips, gums, and 
skin without suflicient iron in foods, and the 
outdoors and sunshine necessary to help the 
body utilize it. It is easy to remember that 
the green-colored vegetables are rich in iron, 
and a two-year-old (and every one for that 
matter) needs at least one green leafy vegetable 
a day. Many f contain iron—spinach, 
tomatoes, cabbage, beans, peas, egg-yolk, 
beef juice, liver, raisins, figs, etc. 

The leafy vegetables supply important vita- 


foods 


mins, and when taken in fair amounts, are 
useful in increasing resistance and warding 
off colds. They supply bulk and roughage 


and help prevent constipation, 

lodine is required by the body in very small 
quantities. It is found in articles grown near 
the ocean, and certain water supplies, and in 
salt water fish. 

In the goitre regions of this country, an 
effort is being made by authorities to supply 
the lack of iodine. But there is as yet no one 
method which is universally accepted by medi- 

cal opinion. Consult your own doctor if you 
live in a goitre belt, because children need 
varying amounts of iodine, and you may do 
harm by proceeding without supervision. 

Ordinary salt is required in very small 
quantities in preparing children’s meals. 

Refined sugar, in the form in which we use 
it today, is a comparatively modern product. 
We do not think it is wise to give much to 
children. Some parents have a bad habit of 
giving their youngsters pennies for lollipops 
and candies! 

Fruits, three times a day, 
sufficient natural and more easil) 
sugars. Honey, maple sugar, brown sugar, or 
glucose sirups are better to use than plain 
sugar for custards, stewed fruits, etc. Starchy 
foods, such as potatoes, ce reals, | 
are relatively cheap, and therefore we are In 
clined to use far too much of them and over 
balance the diet. Too much tends to make a 
fat child, but not necessarily a strong one. 

When a child is constipated, or takes cold 
easily, or is overweight, a creamed vegetab le 
be substituted for (Continued on page 17 


will supply 


assim ilated 


reads, etc, 


can be 


row \LLY important is the secor d_ series 
ot eight letters to cover “The Babys | = 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps ane 
your name and ad lress. and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. \d- 
dress all requests for both series to t Health 
and Happiness Club, Goon HovsrekrrPe™, 
119 West goth Street, New York ¢ BF 
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LENTY of naptha—brisk and busy—down under 
the suds loosening the dirt. As if you had hundreds 
of tiny helpers doing the rubbing for you. That's the 
extra washing help Fels-Naptha brings you! 
Naptha is a marvelous cleaner! It is the basis of dry 
cleaning. It is far and away the leader among harmless 
dirt-looseners. It takes out grease without an effort. It 
quickly loosens the clinging dirt. 
There is lots of naptha in Fels-Naptha. It is held in by 
the natural cleansing elements that give Fels-Naptha 
its golden yellow color. You can smell the naptha— 
anditstays in until the barisdown toits last thin sliver. 


So Fels-Naptha gives you extra help—two helpers in- 





f extra helpers™ aw 
under the suds 














stead of one. Naptha to loosen the dirt—unusually 
good soap to wash it away. And they work together 
to give you clean, bright, sweet-smelling clothes with 
heaps less work and rubbing. Isn’t that extra help worth 
a penny or two more a week? 

Fels-Naptha works perfectly in cool, lukewarm or hot 
water, so colors stay fresh. It is bland and mild—kind 
to your hands as well as your clothes. 

In machine or washtub you need the hundreds of extra 
helpers that are under Fels-Naptha’s suds. Order from your 
grocer and have Fels-Naptha ready for your next wash. 


FELS & CO.., Philadelphia 
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s TWO-THIRDS OF BEAUTY IS YOUR SMILFI 
PASS THE SMILE TEST— 


NOW? 


COULD YOU 





Your Teet 


amazingy \Vhitened 


by the polishing action of 
this modern br ush 


EETH can be polished each 
time you brush them. See why 
—and how. 


This modern brush—Dr. West's— 
perfectly fits “he ‘nner curve of teeth. 
And the out ‘de curve, of 
Wide-spaced tufts sweep clean all 
crevices between teeth —where decay 
starts. Yet, always, the special bristles 
remain erect—their tips in firm contact 
with each curve and surface of each 
tooth! Polishing— or even cleaning— 
can only be done by bristle sips. And 
these are special bristles for which pre- 


mium prices are paid. 


course. 











Get a Dr. West's brush today —at 
any drug store. Use it two minutes 
each night, two each morning. 
Brush always away from the gums. 
} Use any good dentifrice — this 
ne brush does the polish- 
» ing. Very soon you will find 
t eth 
more 


whiter — your 
attractive 


vests 


NE 


¥ tow ‘ae 


smile 


FITS pen CURVEO)! 
TEETH 

sw EEPS CREVICES 
CLEAN 

SPECIAI BRISTLES RI 
MAIN ERECT 

TEETH ARE POLISHED 

AMAZINGLY WHITI 


Each Dr. West's Brush is ster 
alized and s¢ sled Adult's 


size O« 
c bila’. 254 pon’ | Gum 
Massage Brush 75« 


November 1927 
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Good Hou ekee ping 


The INSTITUTE FORUM 


This is Children’s Month in the Forum! 
It is Rich in Discovertes from Our Readers 


ARRIAGE and Careers” is the title 

of a small volume recently published 

by the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, and as indicated by the author, Vir- 
ginia MacMakin Collier, is an excursion into 
the lives of one hundred women. Most of these 
women are holding full-time positions outside 
the home,*‘‘and running corafortable happy 
homes besides,” according to this report. To 
find out how they were able to accomplish this 
was the chief aim of the study, which meant 
personal interviews with each of them. What 
cooperation do they have from their husbands? 
How is their health affected? How many have 
young children, and who takes the mother’s 
place at home while she is working? What of 
the children and how are they affected by the 
absence of Mother for such a large part of the 
day? What share of the work at home does the 
mother herself take? These are some of the 
questions discussed. The book should prove 
interesting reading for all mothers. It may be 
tained from the Channel Bookshop, 279 
Avenue, New York City, for one dollar, 
postage extra, 


} 
ob 


This Question of Table-Manners 
I have discovered that children deport them- 


lves much better at the table if the parents as- 
sume from the start that they are capable of be- 
having “like anybody else.”’ Our two, aged four 


and five-and-a-half, take only breakfast and Sun 


day dinner with us (their other meals being en- 
tirely different from ours), but on these occasions 
they are treated exactly like the grown ups. No 
trays are in evidence—no oilcloth squares! At 


breakfast they face the conventional expanse of 
ished mahogany and small doilies; at dinner 
, 


a “spotle ss damask cloth. We are careful to pro- 
id 








vide them with comfortably adjusted seats and 
ver of a size that they can easily handle. When 
they first began to appear at the table, they re 
ceived a fe friendly cautions against crumbs 
pots, and so on; but their equal foot ith their 
elders de oped in them such a sense of re sponsi 
bility that even at the start mistake ere feu and 

r between. my OP New York 

Christmas-Tree Ornaments 

Ornaments for the Christmas tree! There’s 
in the namel And the very thought of 














wturing these bi of enchantment will 
port the average child into the seventh heaven 
d hit The making of wonderful boxes of 
“ew nd to friends in other sections of the 
intr yr in large citte ll prove the most en 
rlaining of indoor sports, focusing the interest 
t} hud for weeks beforchand on an interesting 
ind instructive pastime Vovember is a wonder 
month to begin collecting material. Automo- 
ind street cars make this possible for the 
rverage child, even in the heart of large cities. 
Tin from any of the pine and spruce fam 
burrs, large acorns, or sweet-gum 

gathered on any expedition into the 

" seed pods of some of the ordinary 

| ch as the cockle burr lend them ( 

In the south, the cotton ifter it ha 

ted of its cotton. may be transformed 

) fhing of beauty Wa a piece of adhest 


pe, attach a little loop of core dion ich cone or pr d. 
u old or other colors, will 
homeliest of pods and transport them 
littering beauty. There is a prepa 








then 








’ at most art stores now which 

1 bright-cé is sprinkled on the gli 
1 little practise will enable the child to vary his 
ornaments by usin 1 harmony of colors in con 
nection with the gold. Mrs. D. A. H., Ga. 


filled fruit bowl. 










An Excellent Candy Substitute 
It is a good plan for the children, 
sister who is trying to reduce, 





S well as r 
lo keep a well 
Cluster raisins and nuts an 
good, and these ma y be varied from time to tim 
with the best dried fruits. Figs » which now com 
in attractive two- -pound bags, prunes, dates 
apricots, and peaches furnish a nutritious as wel 
as satisfying sweet. All these fruits 
wrapped in sanitary packages. 

Mrs. is Bes Cal. 


A Plan for Older Children 


At Louisa May Alcott’s home in Concord. 
Massachusetts, there is a card with the duties 
of the three Alcott girls for each day, carefully 
written out and signed, ‘‘Father.”’ One of 
these duties is the preparation of Sunday night 
suppers. From California the same idea comes 
to us, probably handed down subconsciously 
from a New England ancestor. ; 
















come 







We are a large family of girls, and the arrange 
ment in my home was to have Sunday dinner at 
noon and later in the day to have Sunday tea. 
Each of the girls had her turn in preparing thi 
meal, and the whole responsibility rested on her 
The preparations were kept a secret from the rest 


of the family, and we took great pleasure in huit- 


ing up new recipes, obtaining information about 
them, and then trying them out. We were per 
mitted to spend only a certain amount for our tea 
Many times we had to exercise a great deal 


Sunday was guest time in » 


Mrs. B. A. C., Cal 


ingenuity, for 
home. 


Choose Your Colors! 

Where there are a number of children in one 
family, much time may be saved by letting each 
child have a color for his possessions. Face 
cloths, towels, bed- spread 's and blankets should be 
in hi 








s own color, which he has chosen for himself 
Stockings may be marked and buttons sewed ont 
waists and nighties with the same color of thread 
Where the garments are so nearly the same si 
makes dressing much faster and easier. Thec 
dren soon enter into the game, and even the tinie 
one ill dé vel p ad pride oF posse SSION and am 
interest in the beauty which lovely colors bring. 

Mrs. C. H., Ontan 
Button! Button! Who Has the Button? 


Tnste ad of 
that see 


one big, hopeless mending basket 
ms never to be j 


empty, wave one 


for each 





child, DON ti ¢ the sirl . Markt 
name on the | ind supply the ba ket with 
mending materials. As the troning 1s don 
pl we in the prope ri isket anv carment thal m 
necd ne buttons or mpble repairs. Set a tim 
limit for emptying the baskets, and a happ 
rivalry will soon develop over time and qual 
0 Orr Mrs. N B., Iowa 


Eprtor’s Note: In one of the happiest fam 


ilies we know, the husband, in the Navy during 
the war, learned to do simple mending. _ Now 
he keeps a little mending kit in his chiffonier, 
and when a button flies off he sews it back on 


never thinking of asking his wife to drop het 


work to do it for him! 


My Possibility Box 
My Possibility Box hi ed such a help im 
keeping three small children happy ' rough the 
long rat 7] A. pe uss the ide n to other 


to search 


rs pro 





mothers. 





1] Init! 













keep everything that has “the ma of com 
structive effort for active five-year 
Mrs. F. M., Kansas 
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RIGHT chestnut hair that warms to red-gold in the 
light; eyes as blue as the delphinium, her favorite 
lower; a complexion delicate as an English hedge rose 
unfolding in the coolness of dawn! This is Lady Louis 
Mountbatten, loveliest woman in Lon- 


Mountbatten 


whose husband is cousin to His Majesty, the King of Eng- 
land, is one of England’s wealthiest heiresses. 
in English life is second only to that of the immediate mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Lady Louis, an ardent horsewoman, 
is showwn above on her spirited Arabian mount, Messaoud. 


Her pos it10n 





cleanse and keep her skin firm, to add a delicate bloom. 
Both stand always on her dressing table—ready for her 
daily use! This is how you should use them: 

Before retiring, and often by day, cleanse your skin deeply with 
j } 


) y . wr | , cfa - 
Pond's C ng it stay on several 








don Society. 

The brief and thrilling year that fol- 
lowed her debut reached its climax in 
her marriage to a cousin of the King of 
England and great-grandson of Queen 

ictoria—the second son of the first 
Marquess of Milford Haven. 

Conscious of the high position she 
holds as a member of the British Royal 
Family, Lady Louis never fails to set an 
exquisite example. 











moments to lift the dirt from the pores. 
Wipe off. Repeat. If your skin 1s dry, leave 
fresh cream on overnight. 

After each daytime cleansing, use a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is a soft protec- 
tion against wind and dust and chapping 
cold, lends your skin an exquisite tone and 
holds your pow der. 
daily and, like 
keep your skin 


(wo Creams 
Mountbatten, 


Use these 
Lady Louis 














Beautiful to an unusual degree, she 


- possesses the wisdom that teaches On Lady Louis’ 
> ° . r land / 
. how to guard her loveliness. She  ¢”%/"“ : 

. . jaa ’ 4 
Chooses | wo Creams- Pond s—to her favori 


firm, supple, velvety. 
PI * 
. yr ‘ : = i 6 Pan? 
Free Offer: ™ = tubes of J 
Tue Ponv’s Exrracr Cowrany. Dept. 
100 Hudson Street, New York City 
r. ng ta r \ 
4adyv amoer 
Two ( , 
/ / 4 ty Cuy » 


tisements se pare 
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cAn ounce 


of prevention 


OU know the truth of the old 

saying. Then why not forestall 
chafing and diaper rash before you have 
to cure it? The Borax treatment for 
washing diapers is recommended by 
leading physicians. Your own doctor 
will advise it. 


First, diapers must be immaculately 
cleaned. Nota vestige of soil to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. Pure, cleansing, 
mildly antiseptic, deodorizing, always - 
safe, 20 Mule Team Borax in the 
laundry water aids the soap in this 
cleansing 


But that is not all—Borax in the rinse 
water helps to remove the soap that is 
so often the cause of chafing. And if 
traces of alkali from the soap are still 
left in the fabric, Borax—mild and 
soothing—neutralizes the harmful 
effect. Not alone for washing diapers 
but for every bit of clothing that 
touches your baby’s skin, you should 
use Borax always. 


For safely cleansing the nursing bottle, 
too, your doctor will advise the use 
of Borax. 


Our helpful new handbook, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean’’, is free. 
Write today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
100 William St., N. Y. City, Dept. 432. 


MULETEAM 


TEAM 
BORAX 
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Der. 
Quest 


request. No exceptions can be 


Harve vy W. 


Sanitation, and Health, 


500 


Sterilization is 
Effective 





Ir ' 
finds small w Foods for Infants,” 

en ee 1 ing of Older Children’’; 
wheat, oatmeal, m 1Kcs, “ 4 4 a +4 S 
tase eengas nex Weg yaa Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
ver of getting worms in the “Increasing Weight,” ‘‘Diet in Preg- 
body from eating uncooked ancy and Lactation,” 
cereals in which there may be + 4s : ” 
aaa ik th “ananal Xhin peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These 


can not detect the presence of 
ges before they hatch out in 
Mrs. A.C. B., Il. 


stamps each 

There is some danger 
in eating any uncooked 
foods if they have been 
exposed in any way to 
contamination with ma- 
terial which contains the 
eggs of intestinal worms. 
Usually, the worms that 
come in cereals are due to the hatching of the 
eggs of weevil. They are not related in any 
way to intestinal worms. A simple way of 
protecting cereals is to heat them to the tem- 
perature of boiling water for a few minutes un- 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


| til the interor of the cereal has been brought to 


that temperature. This sterilization kills the 
eggs of any Kind. It also promotes conserva 
tion of the cereal by making it drier. 


No Help for a Somnambulist 


Why does a child walk in his sleep? Is there any cure 
for him? Is it a fault of his diet? This boy is ten years old 
nd has always walked in his sleer A doctor told me 
re is no cure. They are just born that way. Do y 


Mrs. G. F. H., N.Y 

Sleep-walking is the same kind of phenome- 
non that dreaming is. rhe only difference be- 
tween them is this, that the man dreams he 
walks, and the somnambulist not only dreams 
he walks, but he does walk. He runs truer to 
form. IL suppose sleep-walking is, to some ex- 
tent, influenced by the diet. There is a pre- 
vailing impression that if you eat very rich 
foods and very heartily you increase the number 
and duration of your dreams. If this be true of 
dreams, it would probably be true of somnam- 
bulism. I do not wholly agree with this doc- 
trine. I think your doctor is about right when 
he lays it to heredity. It is highly advisable 
so to adjust the sleeping apartment of those 
likely to walk in their sleep, and especially 
children, that they can not do themselves any 
harm. Windows and staircases especially 
should be provided with guards, so that the 
somnambulist may not injure himself during 
his wanderings. Meanwhile do not give your 
sleep-walking boy a heavy meal in the evening. 
Don’t let him go to bed starved, but with only 
a moderate amount of food in his stomach. 


May Not Be Legal 
Will you give me your candid opinior 


ade beer 


believe this! 


d us to the effects, 


Will it 





produce gall 





ner 18 System! 

Mr. F. L. R., Mich. 

I understand that home-made beer and ale 
are alcoholic beverages containing from 3 per- 
cent to 5 percent of alcohol, according to the 
strength of the mash from which they are made. 
Ihe Volstead Act permits the manufacture of 
non-intoxicating beverages at home, but it does 
not tell the maximum limit of alcoholic content. 
When this case has been up before the Courts, 
no uniform decisions have been made. My own 
view is that a home-made beverage containing 
; percent of alcohol by volume is an intoxicat 
ing beverage for many people. The Supreme 


WILEY’S 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
made to 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 
Wile vy, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food > 
Mills 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 


pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
and a 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 


determined and improvement 







on-Borx 


this rule, 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr 


Building, Washington, D. C. 







Court has ruled ont 
subjec t that intoxicat 
should refer to the mo 
susceptible citizen oft 
country, and not me 
one who had been jn ¢} 
habit of using alcoh 
beverages freely, T 
alcohol in home-ma 
beverages has the san 
effect as if they wer 
purchased from a regu. 
lar manufacturer. I an 
strongly convinced that 
the alcohol does have an 
effect, and that th 





and “The Feed- 
for adults, 





and “Hy- 





stamped, 
All those inter- 





condition may be effect is always injur 
made ous. You can do mor 
useful things about a 


home than making bev- 
erages which are outlawed, both by t 
Constitution and the laws made in conformit 
therewith. They are not directly the cause 
gall stones. They do affect the nerve centers 
in proportion to the quantity of alcohol and 
the susceptibility of the drinker 


Perfectly Natural for a Baby to Put 
Everything in His Mouth 

Will you tell me why my little sor 1 two years 

Sixt iths, eats dirt, gravel, and sand? Whenever he 

get away into the garden, the road, or wherever ther 

He crunches it J | 





ny dirt, he eats it 








I have spanked him, but he still eats i s there somet 
lacking in his diet, and if so, what?) Mrs. 4. W 
Due to the instinct of self-preservation 


new-born baby wants to put everything ! 
gets into his mouth. He thus forms a habit 
which still persists at the age of two years al 
six months. You should keep the boy from 
going by himself into the garden, the yard, 0 
anywhere else where he can get dirt. H 
should have a companion to prevent him fro 
eating it. As children grow older, they lean 
to discriminate between dirt and food; som 
earlier and some later. I do not think this 
habit is the fault of diet. It is not the result 
of hunger, but the result of instinct. I bes 
you not to spank or scold your boy for obey: 
ing a natural instinct. 


I Should Not Dare to Advise 


I am wondering if you would adv r st the pr 
ability of successfully having a birthmark eradicatee ¥ 
radium. I have been told that radium f a cure 


new-fangled device that can result 


Mis L.M.W. le 


Recent progress in medicine has shown tat 
in the sun’s light, and in the emanation fror 
radium, powerlul factors are found which pa 
ticularly affect pigments in t skin. 


ultra-violet rays of the sun, when not screen 

through ordinary glass, and the X-ray radi 
tion and radium radiations, all have power 
effects upon the tissues of the body. Many 

these effects are curative and beneficial, a 
others are harmful and destructive. Wher 
such factors are used, it should b« only by 
advice and under the observation of a comp 
tent physician. You have Dr Dowling, em 
Board 


nent President of the Louisiana by 
Health in your state. I advise you to go to” 
and ask for his assistance. Do not undertak 
self-treatment. Remember the advice of @ 


r bear thos 


great poet, which ‘“‘Makes us rat 
. at we knot 


ills we have than fly to others 
not of,” 
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“Striped or paneled walls and arched doorways hel} 
creare an effect of size.’’ The floor is Armstrong’s 
Embossed Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. 6018, in which 


the mortar lines are pressed into the surface. 





és 


‘It’s time we did 


something about the 


and the correct floor 


of modern linoleum ts 


one pleasing solution,” | 


GF 


! 
says | 
}WINNIFRED FALES I} 


-» 
Decorator and Author | 


HE hall as once 

we knew it— 
— and full of ample 
ignity—is fast dwindling 
as far as the average small 
home is concerned. 

“What with making the 
new house safe for the sun 
porch and calmly adding sev- 
eral feet to the living-room 
in defiance of rising building 
Costs, space must be saved 
somewhere. And that some- 
where seems to be in the 
hall. No wonder the hall has 
shrunk to a mere foot-path 
ftom the front door to the 
inner rooms! 

“Yet, first impressions of 
your house count for so 








} 
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a. 
- 
> 
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much. What can be done to 
make the hall seem invitingly larger? 
“Well, for one thing, large mirrors 
Carry the eye farther along. A figured 
wall paper helps this impression. Striped 
or paneled walls and arched doorways, 
too, are all valuable expedients for pro- 
ducing an effect of increased size. 
‘But most valuable is the introduction 
Of pattern and color in the floor. Break 
up the tone of a plain floor with a simple 


PLAIN .- 


JASPE - EMBOSSED 


geometrical linoleum design and notice 
how the floor ‘pushes out’ the crowding 
walls. Lay the linoleum design so that it 
runs atan angletothe lineof the wallsand 
your purpose is further accomplished. 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


“Break up the tone of a plain floor u ith a 


7 geometrical linoleum design’’ 
An Armstrong's Inlaid Linoleum Floor, 
Design No. 35 n the home of Mr. J. A, 


Simpson, Petersburg, Va. 


“I find in the new tile pat- 
terns of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum (especially those where 
the large blocks are set diag- 
onally) a floor that is not 
only exceptionally smart, but 
creates a really amazing effect 
of spaciousness in a cramped 
or narrowly proportioned 
hall.”’ 


7 7 


New Armstrong Floor pat- 
terns, rich in color, voguish 
and smart in design, are now 
on display at local depart- 
ment, homefurnishing, and 
linoleum stores. Ashlar tile 
designs, quarry tile motifs, 
the new taupe-colored Jaspé, 
and Armstrong’s latest 
achievement—Embossed In- 
laid Linoleum — you'll find 
them most reasonably priced: 
a floor for every budget. 


Read this book before 
| 


you decorate 





A new and enlarged edition of Hazel Dell 
Brown's “The Attractive Home— How to 
Plan Its Decoration” is just off the press. 32 
pages telling exactly how to plan decoration 
so that walls, draperies, and floors are brought 
into pleasing harmony. Color interiors by 
well-known decorators, reproductions of the 
newer linoleum patterns. Sent for 


ten cents (to defray mailing costs ok for the 
anvwhere in the United States ark on 
(Canada 20 cents Address Arm - 
strong Cork Company, Linoleum Di 
vision, 910 Virginia Ave., l 

- 


INLAID - ARABESQ - PRINTED 


using advertise ents s pase 


‘Plum 
‘Puddin is 


OR three generations, 
the members of one fam- 
ily have made this famous 
food confection—a guarantee 
of excellence. The finest in- 
gredients go into its making 

spices from the Orient, cur- 
rants from Greece, raisins 
from California, and other 
choice food elements. It is 
spicy, fruity, well-cooked; so 
thoroughly wholesome. All 
ready to heat and serve. 


od 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover. «Delaware 
= adh. 


DO slal lis } e d 
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bin c/kins end CShick 
By Ruth Murrin. 


LIZABETH is HOW 
agreat believer 
in heredity—so 
that she takes 
it for granted that 
she has a skin just 
like her mother, her 
aunts, and her grand- 
mother 

“All the women in 
our family have ter 
ribly sensitive 
she 
‘*Thin, pink and “4 
white, and very, very 
tender. None of us 
can use soap on our 
laces 

Now, just one 
frank and open-minded session with a looking- 
glass would tell Elizabeth a different story, but 
she is so convinced that no woman in her family 
ever could have anything but a fair and delicate 
complexion that she never really sees hers as 
it is. So she complains: 

“Even though I am so careful, I have trouble 
with my skin. Ten minutes after I cleanse it 
and powder, it is oily again.” 

Now, wouldn’t you think that oiliness would 
give her a tip as to the real facts about her skin? 
Wouldn’t you think that she would remember, 
all of a sudden, looking at that shining nose, 
that you can inherit from your father as well as 
your mother? The fact is, Elizabeth goes on 
imagining that she has a fine, dry skin when 
really and truly she has what the dermatolo 
gists call a “tolerant” skin. She has an oily 
skin just like her father’s. 

Her father never has any trouble with his, 
because when he comes home in the evening he 
gives his face a good scrub with soap and water, 
and in the morning, when he shaves, he uses soap 
again. His bath is one of those bubbly, lathery 
affairs that men—judging from the way the 
soap melts when they are around—seem to like. 
Decidedly Father likes soap. His skin is all 
right because he kee ps it clean. 

But what does Elizabeth do? She keeps on 
adding oil, and never does anything to take it 
ofl She constantly protects the tissue 
imagines is so delicate and sensitive, when if 

only knew it, her face could stand plenty 
of soap and good, vigorous washing and be the 
better for it. Elizabeth should always wash 
her face with soap and water after cleansing 
with cold cream, because she must keep the 


great 


vour skin, 


figure, 


from 


skins,’’ says 


she 


Si 


TO 
THE NEW BEAUTY BOOKLET 


Ruth Murrin has just written a new booklet 
telling you how to be beautiful, It is all ready to 
send you, and il costs onl v 25 cents. 
thirty-two pages, telling you how to take care of 
your hair, your hands, and your 
This little book is an answer to the hun- 
dreds of questions Miss Murrin has received 
Good Housekec ping 
woman seeks beauty, and in this new booklet, 
Primer of Personal 
is the very latest information. 
cents to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
119 West goth Street, New 


ORDER pores dry and free 
from extra oil. If 
there is still a ten- 
dency to oiliness, she 
must use an astrin 
gent. She has a wide 
choice, running all 
the way from plain 
alcohol or witch 
hazel, through the 
scented toilet waters 
to the prepared as 
tringents of varying 
strength made by 
specialists, 

I hope, thougl 
when they find out 
how much good this 
energetic treatment 
does her complexion, that her sisters won 
follow her lead like two little sheep The 
really have fine, delicate, pink-and-white skins 
that need to be protected and coddled. They 
should choose the blandest of soaps—yes, ! 
think even the most sensitive skin needs soap 
The prejudice against it probably started wit! 
some pioneer great-great-grandmother who had 
nothing but the home-made variety. The 
should select their creams with care, and us 
them with regularity and system 

Both kinds of skins have their problems. 
Dry skins are easily irritated, and burn and 
chafe easily. They have no resistance. A little 
neglect and bad treatment, and they give up 
their beauty altogether too young. Once that 
fragile loveliness is gone, it almost never comes 
back. Cold and harsh winds make this skit 
look its worst in winter, unless it has the mght 
sort of care. The most important thing 1st 
leave on a night cream to oil and soften Ital 
least three times a week. Summer would bea 
happy time for the pink-and-whites if on! 
they didn’t freckle, and as I have told you 
often before, there isn’t a great deal to do about 
freckles, once you have acquired them, except 
to use such slow, mild remedies as lemon Jule 
or hydrogen peroxide. Pimples and such 
perfections are usually due to faulty diet o 
elimination, and they show up so badly 0! 
delicate skins that it is worth almost am) 
Spartan-like régime to get rid of them. 

Blemishes on the oily skin are more often 
effect of external rather than internal cond 
tions. Perfect cleanliness, the use of an astrn 
gent, and the prompt removal of blac kheads ' 
necessary. The girl (Continued on page I? 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Let Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service buy 
these lovely Christmas 
gifts for you and your 
friends. Just send a 
check or money-order, 
together with list of ar- 
ticles wanted, to 119 
W. goth St., N. Y. C. 
Sce page 64 for rules 

















Clown Twine Holder 
Useful, decorative gifts for one’s 
friends or family, and here is a | 
funny clown twine-holder, his | 
face made of cloth, his arms, feet, 
and head of wood, his face 
painted like any circus clown’s, 
the spool of lwine inside. I 
is 7? Ge tall and costs only $1 


Mammy Bill Hook 
“4 faithful servant is Mandy 
Lee, To hang upon your wall, 
She'll keep your bills as they 
come in, so you can check them 
all,” is the verse that comes with 
this happy Mammy whose apron 
holds a hook to hang your bills; 


, 


in a Christmas box; 8"; $1 





Golden Stork Scissors 
A novel, attractive gift that is certain to 
appeal because of its usefulness, the 
Golde n Stork SCiSSOrS comes in a 
pre ttily decorated box with charm ing 
verse; 4" long, gold-colored; 75 


/ 








. Duck Bank Candlestick 
To encourage the children to save 
their pennies, a gay little duck 
bank of s»ood, the duck’s open bill 
to drop the coins through; 5"; $1 


Charming gift, in Christmas box 
vith verse, black candlestick with 
printed flowers and orange-color 
Cape Cod candle; 2%" high; $1 





Pearl Cheese-!inife 
Woven bag of lemon 





verbe) as, n box, Daint yy pe arl handle d cheese knife , in pret 

serse: Goc: below Christmas box with verse on it; 5%"; 7 

bluebird window i 

- bird wi —_ Flower Pot Birds 

wedges, in box, : : } 

terse; 2° soc a set A red bird and a blue bird on green sticks, in bla 


a pretty box, with verse; 12” high; $1 for two 








In using advertisements see 


To keep all 


your teeth 


clean them all 


HE Pro-phy-lac-tic is de- 

signed to reach a// your 
teeth. The curve of the bristles 
conforms to the curve of your 
jaw. The handle curves, too, 
so that youdon’t have to stretch 
your mouth out of shape to 
reach back molars. 


Sold in three sizes by all deal- 
ers in the U. S., Can., and all 
over the world. Prices in the 
U.S. and Can. : Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro- phy - lac - ric 
Baby, 25c. Made in three dif- 
ferent bristle textures—hard, 
medium, soft—with white or 
colored transparent handles 
—red, green, orange. (A larg- 
er Pro-phy-lac-tic with four 
ows of bristles is priced 60 
cents.) Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass 
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Your hair 
will be lowvelier 
after this 


CLEANSING 
SHAMPOO 


cA SHAMPOO 


that cleanses deep down to the 
hair roots—yet does not rob 
the hair of its natural softness 
and life—that is what thou- 
sands of women have found 
in Taroleum 3« Taroleum is 
made from healthful crude 
and pinetar oils, blended and 
saponified in Wéildroot lab- 
oratories. That is why it leaves 
your hair so soft and lustrous. 


Try it for a Month 


If you care about the beauty 
of your hair—clip the coupon 
now— get your sample bottle 
and shampoo with Taroleum 
exclusively for a month. You'll 

see an amazing difference! 

All good druggists 
sell Taroleum. 


— 


& 


“ 


TAROLEUM 


WILDROOT’S CRUDE-OIL 
SHAMPOO 


- wwe > 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. GH-11 
I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of 

mailing me a TRIAL BOTTLE of 
TAROLEUM SHAMPOO 
Name - 
Street 
Gty_ — 


ee et) 








en 
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Silver Slippers 


(Continued from page 36) 


She was overwhelmed suddenly by a deep 
sense of depression. Things had gone wrong 
with her of late. She was not sure just what 
had happened. But there had been, since she 
left Maine, a gradual loss of enchantment. 
Her aunt, among her Granitehead friends, had 
seemed more worldly-minded and somewhat 
vain and selfish. Drew, too, was less—splen- 
did. He was no longer the stainless knight. 
She loved him, but she was always afraid now 
of being hurt—by his anger, his affair with 
Rose, by his insincere attitude toward Ade- 
laide. 

She rose restlessly and went out on the porch. 
It was dark, and the air was heavy with the 
threat of an impending storm. Now and then 
the black waters and the black skies were il- 
lumined by a broad blaze of lightning. 


OAN descended the steps and took the path 
up toward the pavilion. 

Giles saw her coming—a swift lighting of the 
sky showed her as if painted against the golden 
background, her petaled skirts of pink taffeta, 
her floating scarf, her dark little head, her white 
neck and arms. 

He had not hoped for this! He stood up 
and out of the gloom spoke to her. 

“Joan!” 

She saw nothing strange in his calling her 
that. The only strangeness was in his presence. 

“How does it happen,”’ she asked breath- 
lessly, “‘that you are here?” 

He told her the truth. “I wanted to be 
near you, even i you did not know. I had 
your note. It seemed incredible that it was 


the—end.” 

She said unexpectedly, “I am glad you 
came.” 

“You are?” eagerly. 

“Ves She stopped, then spoke 
with a note of pathetic appeal, “‘I need 

help.” 
They sat down in the dark pavilion. White 


flashes of light showed them opposite each 
other on two rustic intent, earnest. 
I'wo young souls trying to reach conclusions 
that fate had already settled for them. 

She told him rapidly and frankly of the 
things which confronted her. 
respect. 

“IT am conceding things that I know I 
shouldn’t—that I wouldn’t concede if I were 
not dependent on Aunt .\delaide.’’ She hesi 
tated. “Drew doesn’t see it as 1 do. He thinks 
| am foolish. Perhaps I am.” 

“No, you’re not.”’ 

“His life He says that 
I split hairs and that it isn’t worth while. That 
I should take the good the god provide, and 
let it go at that. But I can’t; I have a stifled 
feeling sometimes. Tonight I got to thinking 
about my children, the little ones I taught in 
school, and how gay we were and how 
I belonged to myself Her voice 
died away 

Giles held himself quiet. She was revealing 
more than she knew—her disillusionment with 
her lover, her loneliness of soul, a heart restless 
because it had no real abiding place. And she 
had come to him for help! His pulses throbbed 
with the thought. Yet he set himself steadily 
to advise her. Oh, poor little ship, headed for 
disaster! 

He said: “Why not go away for a bit? 
them miss you? Let them follow?” 

“But if they shouldn’t follow?” 

“Would it break your heart?” 

“If Drew didn’t—yes.”” Her quick breath 
told her emotion. 

He permitted himself to touch her hand. 
You love him then so much?” 

“Oh, yes. I shouldn’t have talked about him 
even to you.” 

“Please don’t say that.” 

“Tt am so alone. If I had Mother 
Daddy.” He thought she was crying. 

“T know, my dear.’”’ He wanted to crush her 


seats, 


Loss of self- 


has been so different 


Let 


or 


in hisarms. Tosay, “Here is your haven, your 
harbor, against my heart.” But he kept him- 
self steady. ; 

She stood up presently. “I must be going. 
They will be looking for me.” 

She gave him her hand, and he lifted it to his 
lips. It was like a white rose against them, 
fragrant. 

“You have said I must go out of your life, 
But if ever you call me, I shall come.” 

As they turned to leave the pavilion, they 
found the storm upon them. The thunder 
crashed; the lightning was incessant; the wind 
shrieked as it tore in from the sea. There was 
the flap of canvas as sails came down on the 
yachts which were scudding in, and then, 
shutting off their way of escape, came the 
rain—in torrents, pounding on the roof, stream 
ing from the eaves, blowing banners of wet in 
upon them. Giles stripped off his coat and 
wrapped Joan in it. 

“You must,” he said, when she protested. 
You'll be soaked through if you don’t.” 

They could see the guests at the hotel 
scurrying to the shelter of the rooms inside. 
Porters and bellboys came rushing out and 
tipped up the chairs and carried in the 
tables. The rain washing across the veranda 
made a little river which ran down the steps 
and shone in the light of the big lantern which 
hung above the entrance. Through the win- 
dows people could be seen moving about in 
the crowded rooms, but no one came outside. 

The noise of the wind and rain was deafen- 


“ 


ing. The branch of a great tree crashed on 
the roof. “We must get out of this,” Giles 
said. ‘You'll be drenched, but we'd better 


take the chance.” 

““Aren’t we safer here?” 

‘‘No.”” 

The pavilion was in an exposed situation. 
At any moment a tree might fall. Giles felt he 
must get Joan back to the hotel. He must get 
her back not only because she might be hurt 
in this frail summer-house, but because she 
must not be found out in the dark with him. 
He knew how people talked. And if Drew 
heard, there might be trouble. 

“Come,” he said; “let’s run for it. Yé6u'll 
ruin your dress. But it’s the best we can do.” 

He took her hand, and they started down the 
path. Joan had on high-heeled slippers, and at 
the foot of the path she s*ambled. Giles caught 
her up in his arms and sped on with her. 


As he reached the hotel steps, the door 
opened, and Drew Hallam came out. 
“Joan,” he called. ‘‘Joan, where are you 


Then he saw them. Giles, with bare head 
and his coat off showing his soaked silk shirt 
And Joan in his arms, the coat wrapped about 
her protecting her head and shoulders, and 
beneath it the rosiness of her taffeta frock 
dulled by the floods of water which had swept 
over her, and stained by the marks of her fall. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Joan Faces Facts 


| REW and Joan, facing each other after 
Giles had left them, struck sparks. 

“Where did you pick him up, Joan?” 

“T didn’t pick him up; he picked me.’ 

“Don’t joke about it.” 

“I’m not joking, Drew. And please don't 
keep me here. My ankle is hurting me fright 
fully. I sprained it.” 

“Aren’t you going to give me any explana- 
tion?” 

“Of what?” ee 

“Of how you happened to be with Armiger’ 

“T walked to the pavilion as I have a thou- 
sand times, and Mr. Armiger was there. He 
didn’t know I was coming. And I didn’t know 
I should find him. It rained, and we had to 
run for it. I turned my ankle, and he carried 
me. That's all there is to it. And you are 
making a mountain of a molehill.” 
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A wonderful skin—isn’ t it worth 
making this effort for? 


VEN overnight your skin can im- 
prove—can look clearer and softer 
by morning. 

Think, then, what infinite possibilities 
there are in the right care of your skin, 
followed regularly day after day! In 
just a few weeks you can give it a fresh- 
ness, smoothness, color it has never had 
before. 

Begin today to take care of your skin the 
Woodbury way, with hot or warm water, ice, 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the soap recom- 
mended by skin specialists as best for a sensi- 
tive skin 

Society debutantes from New York to New 
Orleans —college girls —women guests at Amer- 
ica’s most splendid hotels, most exclusive re- 
sorts—say Woodbury’s “agrees with their skin 
better than any other soap” —is “wonderfully 


A SKIN 


Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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beneficial” in clearing the skin of common skin 
defects and keeping it in perfect condition. 

The right way to use Woodbury’s for your 
skin is given in the booklet of famous skin 
treatments that comes to you free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a clear unblem- 
ished skin—you should use the Woodbury 
treatment for normal skins, given in this 
booklet. 


If you are troubled with blackheads, blem- 






ishes, excessive oiliness, or any other skin 
defect—use the special treatment recom- 
mended for that trouble. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s today! 
Learn how simple it is, with this wonderful 
soap, to gain the charm of “a skin you love 


to touch.” 


Send for the Woodbury Trial Set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2921 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treat 
ment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“Facial. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2921 Sherbrooke 
Perth, Ont 
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© Children 








and bow they 


If only mothers everywhere could have seen 


the change that followed this simple test! 


ORTY-EIGHT under- 
weight children. Not ill— 
apparently quite healthy—but 
not gaining as normal children 
should... 

The dietitians at the Michael 
Reese Dispensary, Chicago, de- 
cided to give these children 
Horlick’s Malted Milk daily 
for three months. 

They watched results. The 
very first week showed a gain 
—the second—the third... 

The end of three months 
showed an average increase of 
2 1/5 pounds per child—more 
than a normal jour months’ gain 
for children of school age. 

No wonder the dietitians in 
charge were ‘‘most enthu- 


siastic’”’! 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has brought about 
results like these—in other group 
experiments, and in homes 
everywhere. In a_ perfectly 
natural way. There is no secret. 

It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
food essentials which author- 
ities urge for growth and health. 

First, the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
—including the vitamins which 
promote growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dex- 


trin and maltose, so high in 
easily assimilable food value; 
also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 


Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has the caloric 
value of a full glass of fresh 
cow’s milk—plus important 
factors not contained in milk 
alone. Mixed with a glass of 
milk, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
doubles the energy value of the 
milk alone. 

But it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm, strong tissue. You will 
note results in your child in a 
surprisingly short time. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 

Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions by the 
exclusive Horlick process which 
retains all the vital elements of 
fresh milk, barley and wheat. 

For more than a third of a 
century it has been endorsed 
and prescribed by the medical 
profession. Your family doctor 
can tell you about its unvary- 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 


©oH.M.M 


Corp. 1927 


November 1927 Good Housekeeping 


An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 






ing purity and reliability. Ask 
him. 


Make this test 


Buy a package today and start 
giving your children Horlick’s 
Malted Milk systematically, at 
least once a day. They will love 
it with meals or as an after- 
school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start 
and every week afterwards. 
Keep a record of their progress. 
If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short 
time. You will see the good it 
does them! 

If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk to fortify 
them against the energy de- 
mands of work and play, to 
build up resistance against ill- 
ness—and because they like it 
so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk ts sold in both 
natural and chocolate flavors, in powder 
or tablet jorm 
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Mothers cannot 
always see 


Mothers cannot always see the 
elects of underweight tn their 
children. They cannot con 

pare them as closely with other 
children, Jor instance, as leach 
ers do. And sothey sometimes 
fail to realize the danger 
derwetght 


of un 
Almost always, au 
is caused by 
lack of enough of the proper 
kind of nourishment o7 a phys 
tcal defect 


thorities say, at 


If your child does 
not gain normally, consult your 
physician 


* 
FREE SAMPLE 
Horwick’s MALTED MILK Corp 
Dept. B-2, Racine, W 


This coupon is good for one sample ol 
either Horlick’s Malted Milk (Nat 
ural flavor) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk. Check sample wanted 
and mail to address above 


Natural Chocolate 
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He stood looking down at her. She was a 
forlorn little figure with her wet hair plastered 
about her face, and the taffeta frock limp and 
dark with damp. He had an impulse of deep 
tenderness toward her, Yet his jealousy was 
aflame. He had not felt this way about the 
men in the hotel. He had known instinctively 
that they would never be his rivals. But this 
was different—her defence of her friendship 
with this slender boy, picturesque in his white 
and with his ruffled hair. Hallam always saw 
him as he had in the dazzling brightness of the 
lighthouse tower—or as he had steered his 
boat against the blue. 

“Tam not making a mountain of a molehil!,” 
he began. Then, as he saw her sway and reach 
for the back of a chair, he demanded quickly, 
“Are you in pain?” 

“f told you. I hurt my ankle.” 
was shaking. 

“Can you walk on it?” 

“T'll try.” 

She took a step and stopped. 
dreadful.” 

“Pll get you upstairs and let Farley look at 
it. Or perhaps you’d better have a doctor.” 

He carried her to her room, and when he had 
laid her on the couch, he kissed her. But she 
knew there was a barrier between them, that 
he did not believe what she had told him, and 
that sooner or later she would have it out with 
him about Giles. 


Her voice 


“Tt’s rather 


ARLEY, having examined the ankle and ex- 

claimed over it, said: ‘‘You’ll have to be in 
bed for a day or two, and you will be lucky if 
you don’t take your death after such a wetting. 
I'll put a hot-water bag in your bed, and when 
you've had a hot bath, I’ll bandage your ankle. 
If it doesn’t get any worse, you won't need a 
doctor.” 

When Joan, limp and exhausted with pain, 
crawled at last between warm sheets, the maid 
was waiting with a tall, steaming glass of 
lemonade. 

“You drink that, and then I'll tuck you in.” 

Joan, propped up on two pillows, said, 
“This is heavenly, Farley.” 

And Farley said, with a touch of motherli- 
ness in her tone: ‘‘You’re such a child, Miss 
Joan. You need somebody to look after you.” 

Adelaide, coming up later, stood in the door. 
“What's this I hear about your being brought 
to the hotel by that Armiger man?” 

“Did Drew tell you?” 

“No. Rose was looking out of the window, 
and the lightning showed you. She told Drew, 
and he went out and when he came 
back, he said you had sprained your ankle.” 

“Well, I have.” 

“How did Mr. Armiger find you?” 

“I had been talking with him in the pa- 
vilion.”’ 

“You were talking with him after what I had 
said?” 

“How could I help it? We met by chance in 
the pavilion. The rain caught us, and we ran, 
and I sprained my ankle.” 

Joan felt as if she had repeated this formula 
a thousand times. She was tired of it. She 
was tired of everything. She wanted to be 
alone. Surely this was all a bad dream, and 
presently Adelaide, in her gold gown, with her 
old hands hooked like claws on the footboard, 
would yanish like some evil apparition of the 
night. 

But Adelaide did not vanish. She stood 
there looking over the footboard and saying 
sharply: “I won't have it, Joan. Do you hear?” 

"wes." : ‘ 

“When T say a thing, I want vou to under- 
Stand that I mean it.” 

“But, \unt Adelaide—” 

“We won’t talk about it any more. But you 
must mend your ways, Joan, if you expect 
me to put up with you.” 

She turned and went out of the room. 
Joan made no effort to stop her. Her aunt was 
Offended, but she really didn’t care. She didn’t 


Silver Slippers 


care for anything except to curl among her 
pillows and sleep and sleep 


N THE morning she was feverish, and Farley 

sent for the doctor. 

He ordered complete rest for a few days. 
“Tt will help your cold and give your ankle a 
chance.” 

While Joan stayed upstairs, unpleasant 
matters were for a time suspended. Drew 
sent flowers regularly with notes of sympathy, 
from which she missed something, as she missed 
it in his manner when now and then he came 
to see her. Adelaide’s manner had in it also 
a stiffness which showed she was unappeased. 
Only Nancy, sailing in with new books and 
much chatter, was the same. On one occasion 
she informed Joan that Rose and Mrs. Carter 
were visiting Marion Stickley for the week-end. 

“Drew and I are going down for Sunday 
supper. She wants you to come.” 

“*She knows, of course, that I can’t.” 

“Of course,” said the wise Nancy. 

A little later Nancy proffered a bit of advice. 
“If I were you, I’d make it up with the old 
lady.” 

“Aunt Adelaide?” 

“Yes. She has an idea you’re ungrateful. 
She said as much to Drew.” 

Joan, with a touch of excitement, flung out, 
“Perhaps I am.” 

After a long silence, Nancy asked, “What 
about this Giles Armiger?” 

Joan looked up at her and said, “Nothing, 
except that he is very wise and fine.” 

“Such friendships are dangerous, my dear.” 

“Drew has them.” 

Nancy shook her head. “No. Rose isn’t 
wise or fine. She is just a plaything, and Drew 
knows it.” 

Joan said with some spirit, “They all treat 
me like a child.” 

“You are a child,” Nancy smiled at her, “a 
rather darling child. And now, what did you 
mean when you said that perhaps you were 
ungrateful?” 

“T meant that I won’t sell my soul to Aunt 
Adelaide for her money.” 


“You don’t need to sell your soul. And 
you're really not facing things, Joan. You 


came to your aunt because she had money.” 

“Oh, nol” 

Nancy was inexorable. ‘‘Do you think, if 
she had been poor, you would have linked your 
life to that of a crabbed, vain old woman? 
You know you wouldn’t. You are really not 
so high-minded as you think.” 


OAN’S cheeks were blanched. 
that—I shall hate myself 
than money. I wanted love.” 

“But it was love plus luxury. 
blames you for it. 
right slant on it.” 

“What is the right slant?” 

“Oh, now that you have it, don’t lose it. 
You and Drew will need money to be happy. 
He’s really dead in love with you. More in 
love, I might as well say frankly, than I ever 
believed he would be with any woman. But 
he will never stand poverty.” 

Joan didn’t believe her. If two people loved 
each other, they could face anything. The test 
of Drew’s love would be to leave and let him 
follow. In finding her, he would find himself 
that truer self in which she still believed. Oh, 
underneath the worldiness which she had found 
of late, there must be the man to whom that 
day in the fog she had promised herself 

After Nancy had gone, she lay thinking 
about it. She knew Drew was waiting for her 
explanation of that meeting in the pavilion 
with Giles Armiger. The barrier was still be 
tween them. She would never again be wholly 
his until she said, “I’m sorry.” And she could 


I wanted more 


And nobody 
Only you must get the 


not say it, although she cried into her pillow at 
night thinking of it, prayed her girlish, sincere 
prayers that a way might be opened. 

It was on Sunday night 


when the Hallams 
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From the ~_ p 
Olympic Hotel, "She 4 
Seattle,Washington 


In the Olympic’ 
Venetian Gardens 
~or at your own 
dinner table 


Pineapple 
dishes are 
always right/ 





TRANGELY enough—the favorite 

dishes served at famous hotels are 

often the simplest—and entirely practical 
for frequent home service. 

For instance —these Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creations of one of the Pacific 
Coast’s finest chefs! 

Enjoy them at home! (Miss Wright, 
who “‘home-tested’”’ the recipes for us, 
pronounced them appetizing and nutri- 
tious.) Your grocer is ready to supply 
you with Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
in its two convenient forms—Crushed 
and Sliced. 

“For PINEAPPI & MASTE R Jor”, says the Olym- 
xic, **we set the following into glasses Srushed 
Mavaiian Pineapple, strawberries or peaches, 
Oranges and currant or maraschino flavored jelly. 





**For the PINEAPPLE CoTTAGE CHEESE SALAI 








we place a slice or two of Car 1 Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on lettuce, put a mound tt cheese on 
that, and decorate with pimiento and olives 


Send for free copy of ‘‘Hawaiian Pineapple as 
100 Good Cooks Serve It”. Dept. 34, Assn. 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


Miss M. M. WrRiGuHT, 
of 568 Lisbon St. N. E., 
llton, Ohio, writes: 
ed both recipes as 
prepared atthe Olympic, 
They were palatable,ir 

deed,and quite practical 





fort home table. The 
housewife is wise who 
keeps Canned Hawaiian 


Pineapple always on her 
pantry shelves,” 


HAWAIIAN 








—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 
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Remove “O 


from 
TEETH 


To Transform Ordinary 
Smiles Into 


Wonderful Smiles 


A New-Day Dental Discovery that 
Provides Gleaming Smiles by Scien- 
tifically Combating Tooth and 
Gum Disorders with a SPECIAL 
FILM-REMOVING Dentifrice 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 
(See Opposite 


"age) 


fe phen 

“off color,” 
dull—lustreless? 
Do you feel that 
you are more 
prone to tooth 
and gum dis- 
orders than the 
ordinary person? 

New light on 


those conditions 


Modern dental 
researc h has re- 
cently thrown 
a new light on 
both those con- 
ditions. 

Dull teeth are 
traced im their 
entirety to a 
film that forms 
on teeth. A 
dingy film which ordinary brushing does 
not effectively combat. 
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(4dove) DOUGLAS COATH 

greets football weather with a 

brilliant smile—a smile that's 

made irresistible by his faith- 
ful use of Pepsodent 





Many serious tooth and gum distur- 
bances are traced almost as completely to 
the same source—film. 


As a result, an utterly different way of 
tooth cleansing—Pepsodent—is, largely on 
dental advice, being adopted by thousands, 


Most teeth are film coated 


Run your tongue across your teeth. You 
will feei a film; a slippery, slimy coating. 


This film, it has been found, absorbs 
discolorations. And thus makes otherwise 
clear teeth dull and dingy. 


This film, it is 
teeth too 
cleansing tc combat. 
and stays It is an ever-forming, 
present menace in your mouth, say 
dental authorities. 


now known, clings to 
bornly for usual ways of 
It gets into crevices 
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Germs, tartar —pyorrhea, decay 


Germs breed and multiply in that film. 
Ihe acids of decay are invited. Those 
germs, with tartar, are the definitely 
proved cause of pyorrhea. 

3efore effective means of removing 
film were found, tooth and gum troubles 
were constantly on the increase. Old 
ways had failed lamentably. 


NOW—a special film-removing dentifrice 
After long and exhaustive research, 
dental science finally found effective 
film-removing agents. And that dis- 
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AS NEW TEETH COME it’s all 
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keep them white and free of f ist 
tells wee Vera Crowley For be 
sure you ask for Pepsodent 


covery largely changed the tooth- 


cleansing habits of the world. 

Those film-removing agents are em- 
bodied in Pepsodent; a tooth paste 
different in composition and effect from 
any other known. 

Developed in consultation with high 
dental authorities, Pepsodent meets the 
dominant dental exactments of today 
in modern tooth and gum protection. 


How it acts 


Pepsodent curdles that film; then thor- 
oughly, as ordinary brushing never has 
done or never can do, removes it from 
the teeth. 

Then Pepsodent — embodying gum- 
protective elements which mark the 
most recent science knows —acts to 
firm the gums to healthy, coral firmness. 

Then it acts to multiply the alkalinity 
of the mouth’s saliva; thus keeping the 
mouth clean, thus fighting decay. 

Thus, the great tooth and gum-pro- 
tective factors are provided in a highly 
prophylactic way. 


Accept test 


Send coupon for 10-day tube. Note 
how film is removed, how gums start 
to firm and harden, You'll agree that 
Pepsodent, along with regular attention 
from your dentist, matks the utmost in 
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10-day tube free for coupon 


MILES depend on gleaming, clear teeth. 

And that means film-free teeth. Thus 
thousands make the use of this special Film- 
Removing Dentifrice— Pepsodent—a twice a 
day habit. 

As a result, there are many more attractive 
smiles today, by far, than a few years ago. 
People have learned the importance of cleans- 
ing teeth of dingy film at least (wice every day. 


Urged by dentists as important in modern 
dental prophylaxis, this new-day way in tooth 
care has thus become, too, one of the great 
factors in modern beauty culture. 


(Above) GRACE DALTON AND GERALD JOHNSTON ride out early 
to enjoy the autumn tingle in the air. Health like theirs gees hand in 
hand with glorious smiles kept bright by daily use of Pepsodent. 


Smiles Worth Thousands 


In business, in society, come when teeth 
are film-free. Dentists urging NEW-FOUND 
WAY to tooth beauty. 

































EN ROUTE TO CLOUDLAND 
are Barbara Stanwy< and Rex 
Cherryman. The former's smile 

radiant b Pepsodent i 















































(Ahore ANOTHER WOMAN 
CHAMPION is Miss Dorot} 
Dawes. You'll note this picture 
also shows a winning smile 
the kind that accompanies con- 
Stant use of l’epsodent 


AMONG DISTINGUISHED 
VISITORS to the horse show 
at South Shore Country Club 
were Mrs. Noyes-Lord and 
Mrs. R. Duke, Jr. Their smiles 
that mean much socially are 
brightened daily by regular use 
of Pepsodent. 














Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1303, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 









Per IE 5 sincesicaiaciasdichaicicnnidatnaciatiniaanendamenianaiatiane 
Address cecccccccccccces cece cccoccesceseececesceesesocceosons 
_i ee saceeendeanieseraniniintiaenuantitt 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co. 

191 George St Toro 


42 Soutnwark Bridge Road Lone 
(Australia) Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sy 


Only one tube to a family 
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AMITY 
wallet of 
steerhide, 
tooled, laced and 
hand - colored. In 
handsome silk-lined 


threefold 
genuine 
richly 


gift box, $5.50 
Other Amity bill- 
folds in a variety 


of leathers and de 
signs, $1 to $20. 





Luxury and 
service in AMITY 
GIFTS fashioned of 


fine leather 


Cnoose your gifts from the Amity 
line of distinguished and serviceable 
leather articles—wallets, billfolds, 


ladies’ de luxe hand-bags, cigarette 
cases, Key Kaddies. 

Expert craftsmen fashion these 
articles from the finest of selected 
leathers—imported steerhide, pigskin, 


calf, morocco, ostrich, soft European 
goatskin, cowhide, pin seal. 

Many Amity articles are richly 
tooled, hand-colored and hand-laced— 
at once the most artistic and most 
practical things of their kind. Always 
look for the name Amity. It is your 


guarantee of real leather, of long wear, 
of skilled craftsmanship. 

The prices, for such magnificently 
worked leather, are decidedly moder- 
ate. You will be particularly interested 
in Amity sets packed in handsome silk- 
lined gift boxes. 


Inspect the Amity line at your deal- 


er’s. Write us for free illustrated 
booklet No. 13. Amity Leather Prod- 


ucts Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


if stamped 


MI 


its leather 


| days, and 
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were dining at Marion Stickley’s that things 
reached a climax. 

Nobody played bridge in the hotel on Sun- 
Adelaide, with her occupation gone, 
had dragged through the empty day with an 
increasing sense of irritation. 

\fter dinner she went into Joan’s room and 
found her on the couch, wide-eyed and wistful. 
\delaide did not like wistful people. She 
wanted them gay and sporting. 

“She owes me everything,” the old woman 
told herself. “In exchange she should at least 
try to be amusing.” 

\s she sat down in the chair which Farley 
had placed beside the couch, she observed 
almost with a sense of injury the richness of 
the setting which her wealth had supplied 
the silken cushions and coverlet, the hangings, 
all amethyst and blue, which had come packed 
in a great trunk with Adelaide’s rose and green. 
here was the carved ivory on Joan’s dresser, 
set with the silver, the pale flagons of perfume, 
the painted porcelain boxes, and Joan herself 
in a blue and silver gown, with a silver 
in her satin cap. 

She began at once 
t up with Drew?’ 

‘There isn’t anything to make up. 

“You aren’t telling me the truth, Joan.” 

Joan flushed. ‘“Well—but it’s hard to talk 
about.” 

“You are a very silly child. He 
marry you. I want you to marry him. 
you lie here and sulk.” 

‘Aunt Adelaide!” 

“Ton’t you suppose I have seen it? You are 
trying to impress upon us that you have a 
When you ought to be telling Drew 
little idiot you’ve made of 


rose 


“Why haven’t you mad 


wants to 
Yet 


enevance, 
and me what a 
yourself!” 
Joan sat up, her cheeks flaming. “How can 
say such things? I’ve been unhappy, 
Adelaide. I love you—and I love 
but both of you are waiting for me to 
(nd I can’t apologize when I have 
done nothing.” 
“Except meet a man at night of whom you 
e disapprove.” 
“I didn’t meet him.” 
And there it was all over again, the discus 
growing hot and hotter, until Adelaide 
said: ‘‘After all I’ve done for you! I’ve treated 
you like a princess. Those pearls you've got 
around your neck this minute are worth a small 
fortune.”’ 


you 
\unt 
Drew 


apologize . 


KnOW W 


sion 


ITH a swift movement Joan set her feet on 
the floor and stood up. She unwound the 
pearls from her neck and dropped them in her 
aunt’s lap. 
“Do you think I’d wear them after this?” 
She limped over to the dresser and opened 
one of the porcelain there was a dia- 
mond clasp, a ring or two—various jewels that 


boxes 


her aunt had bestowed upon her. She came 
back and added them to the pearls. 
“T don’t want any of them, Aunt Adelaide. 


I’m going away. I’ve been thinking about it 
for a long time. If Drew cares enough, he'll 
after me. If you care enough, you'll try 
to understand that I’ve loved you a 
lot.” She began to sob, with her hands up to 
her face. 

Mrs. Delafield surveyed the shaking figure. 
“If you think crying will soften my heart, 
you’re mistaken. I’m glad to have you 
go. ad 

She rose, and the pearls, like a white snake, 
slid down the length of her black satin gown. 
The jewels sparkled like fireflies on the rug. 

“I’m glad,’ she said again, as she reached 
the door. 

She opened it and went out. On the other 
still saying under her breath, 


come 


side she 
“I'm glad 
But she knew she was not glad. She wanted 
Joan to come running after her and say: 
“T love you, Aunt Adelaide. I’m sorry. 


SOTTy ‘saa 


stood, 


I’m 
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CHAPTER TWEL 


BuRNED BRIDGES 









ON THE night of the storm, « 
was glad of the buffeting oi 
beating of the waves, as he dr 
boat back to the island. He 
and he exulted in the battle wit 
His soul was in a tumult. Wh« 
Joan on her feet and had see: 
Hallam’s face, he had wanted to 
in his arms and fly with her to | 
to his old house on the island, to t 
hearth. To kneel at her feet a: 
wet little shoes. To call old Margarida and 
have warm things brought, and bandages 
for her ankle, and while doing all this to tell 


les Armiger 
€ wind, the 
e his motor 
not afraid 
1€ elements 
he had set 
the look on 
lift her again 
aiting boat, 
1€ fire on his 
take off her 


her that with him she could be at 
peace. Here was love, not with that man with 
the stern countenance, but by this hearth. 
stone! 

But life was not like that And in these 
modern days one could not use the methods 
of the age of chivalry. So he had left her. his 


heart brooding over her, 
by the selfishness of those other 
she lived; seeing her defenceless | 
youth and gentleness. 


seeing her assailed 
among whom 


cause of her 


It was late when at last he reached home. 
José, seeing the lights on the boat, came down 


to the landing. 
“The Madame has been upset by the storm, 
She has been scared for you. Margarida got 


her to work, making supper for you. They are 
in the kitchen.” 
ILES, going at once to find Amélie, stood on 


the threshold of the shadowy room,with its 


bright fire in the range, its hanging kerosen 
lamp overhead, and took in picture it 
presented. Amélie, slim and graceful in a 
pomegranate frock, was piling purple plums 


in a blue bowl. It was like her, he felt 


select with unerring instinct an occupation 
which would show her at her best even though 
unobserved. It was Margarida who cut the 
bread and buttered it, and put between it 
thin slices of cold roast. It was Margarida 


who made the coffee, and the mayonnaise for 
the salad. Amélie, busy with her plums, was 
content to feed Giles’ eyes with color. Bee! 
and bread and mayonnaise and coffee? Suci 
things were not important. Most people made 
too much of them. 

Giles spoke. “I am here, Amélie.” 

She turned and with a little cry ran toward 
him. “You are safe? 

She reached out welcoming hands, and he 
took them and kissed her on the forehead. 

“You must never be frightened, 
I shall always come back.” 

‘There was once when you—didn't.” 

‘That was long ago. We must forget it.” 

They went together into the living-room 
where a table had been laid in front of the 
fire. Amélie put the dish of plums in the cen 
ter, brought a silver candlestick, and lighte 
a tall candle. 

“Where is Scripps?”’ Giles asked. 

“I told him to go to bed. But he took a walk 
I wanted to be alone with you.” 

‘That wasn't kind, was it?” 

“Why not? 

“Scripps is lonely, unhappy, and he loves 
us.’ 

“But why must he always be with us?” 

“Because he is my friend and has no othe 
home.” There was a touch of sternness in} 
voice. 

She sighed and talked of something else~o 
how long the day had been without him, of } 
fear of the storm. “What made you stay § 
late? 

“T had to work on my accounts.’ 
“IT wish you didn’t have to work.” 

“T like it.” f 

He had finished his coffee and was leanitt 
back in his chair, basking in the comfort of the 
fire. Amélie brought a low stool and sat at his 
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feet, There was silence for a while, broken by 
the sudden clamor of rain washing against the | 
windows. ; a : 

Giles jumped to his feet. “Scripps is out 
in it.” al il cis 
“He'll be coming in. 
“He should have come before this. You run 
along to bed, Amélie, and I'll look for him.”’ 


HE went with reluctance, and he watched 

her as she ascended the stairs, glowing 
among the shadows in her pomegranate gown. 
The first time he had seen her, she had worn 
the horizon blue of her overseas uniform, And 
she had hung on Scripps’ arm—such a different 
Scripps from the one who worked now in t he 
shop; young, dashing, a flyer of the Escadrille. 
They had been a beautiful pair, radiant, rap- 
turous, newly-wedded. 

The three of them had had a great time to- 
gether, and there had been something touching 
and tragic in the happiness of the young couple. 
And one day there had been four of them, when 
Amélie’s twin brother, Raymond, had come 
from the front, and they had all motored to 
the country and had dined together at a charm- 
ing inn, and had drunk to the health of the 
bride and the groom. 

Giles, hunting now for Scripps in the rain, 
shrank from the memory of what had followed. 
Raymond had gone back to the front; Scripps 
had soared to incredible heights, a war-bird 
looking for his prey; Giles, chafing at the in- 
action which his orders imposed upon him, had 
done his best to look after Amélie. 

Then one day Scripps had come down with 
a crash, and Giles had gone with Amélie to 
see him in the hospital, and had felt her shiver 
and shake before she entered the room, and 
had seen her courage as she knelt by the bed 
and kissed her lover’s hand. 

Her courage had held all through the dread- 
ful weeks, but there had been sleepless nights, 
and a bit of nervous breakdown which had 
made the doctor anxious. 

“She can’t stand much more,” he had told 
Giles. “There’s a touch of hysteria. And the 
war has done things to her.” 

It was to do more to her, for when news 
came from the front of Raymond’s death, she 
went to pieces. 

“The shock has disturbed her balance,”’ the 
doctor said cautiously. 

“Mentally?” 

———. 

Giles went to her at once. And when she 
saw him, a strange thing happened. For she 
welcomed him not as Scripps’ friend, but as 
the brother she had lost. 

“They told me you were dead,” she said. 
“I knew they were lying.” 

The obsession persisted. Her marriage with 
Scripps was as if it had never been. When 
he came from the hospital, she met him merely 
as a friend of Giles! She tolerated his presence 
because Giles said she must. But she always 
protested, 

“L want no one but you.” 

The doctors said they had known other 
cases. Perhaps a slight resemblance between 
Giles and Raymond had started it, but more 
likely the cause had been in her need at the 
moment for relief from the deadening sense 
of loss. There was for a time trouble with the 
But gradually she had come to accept this as 
one of the topsy-turvy things in this strange 
world in which she was living. ‘There was so 
much she could not understand, and which 
hurt her head when she tried. 

And so, when the war was over, Giles had 
brought her with Scripps to the island, There 
had seemed no other way to patch up Scripps’ 
shattered life. There was hope; a great 
Spec lalist had assured them that the peace 
and quiet of the island might work a cure. 
But he promised nothing. 

Amélie saw no one except the little household 
group. The people of the town had been told 


she was the wife of Stephen and a nervous ! 
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cA New Creation in Inlaid Quality 


OW a new motif in silverware holds you in the spell 

of its magic beauty. Fashioned in the art of the en- 
chanting Orient... Pageant Pattern joins the celebrated 
group of Holmes & Edwards Inlaid designs. 


SDDS 








TACT 


Choose now from four fascinating patterns, the popular 
table service you fancy. For a smaller family, the Set of 
Six, providing 26 pieces—spoons, forks and knives with 
stainless steel blades—in serving tray, at $34.25, is an in- 
expensive starting assortment. In 34 pieces, the Service for 
Eight with stunning tray, is only $44.50. Later, special 
pieces may be leisurely selected from open stock. 


New “Table Service 
Guide" of correct 
table setting... 
what to serve and 
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how to serve it. Ad- — —_ — . 

dress Ann Adams, i - IN LAI D = al | 
Dept. R, Holmes & 2 RO —_ i bs 
Edwards Silver Co., a, — The Pageant 5 
(International Silver ie >) = | 

Co., Successor), | = ae Tea Spoon : 
Bridgeport, Conn. | hardest weer telaid-with Set of Six $3.75 


Super Plate ‘ilies 


| N L | D Standard Saver & y () } 


(International Silver 


Made and guaran- 
teed by the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver 








., Succes- pag & ‘anada, Un. 
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400 


Hospital Dietitians 


testify 


‘Cream of Tartar Baking 


“Powder ts the most 


healthful” 


PECIAL diet for this one—just tempt- 
ing food for that—but certainly the 
most healthful food for all her patients, 
is the hospital dietitian’s daily concern. 
What kind of baking powder does she 
choose? Several hundred hospital dieti- 
tians not long ago told their views on bak- 
ing powder and 406 of them—82Q of all 
who expressed a specific opinion — said: 
“Cream of Tartar Baking Powder is 
best from a health point of view.’’ 


You know as well as any expert that it 


is best for fine cookery. 


Royal Baking Powder has never failed 


you and you know it never will. 

For 50 years it has been made al- 
ways with the finest cream of tar- 
tar, which is a natural fruit prod- 
uct. Pure, wholesome, depend- 
able. Royal never leaves a 
bitter taste. 


The Cream of Tartai Bak- 

ing Powder. Contains no 

alum — leaves no bitter 
taste. 


CHICKEN SHORTCAKE — 
Sift together 2 cups flour, 3 tsps. 


PROVIDENCE MUFFINS—Mix 14 cup 
graham flour, 44 cup bran, 42 teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, 2 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder; melt 1 teaspoon butter 
and 1 tablespoon peanut butter together; 
add to dry mixture; add 1 egg well beaten 
but not separated; add 14 cup milk— beat 
well. Bake in hot greased muffin pans in 
moderate oven (375°F.) for 12 minutes. 
Makes 6 good sized muffins, 



















CFree— 


a famous 


Cook Book. 


Mail this coupon 








Royal Baking Powder and ‘'% 
tsp. salt. Add 4 tbsps. shorten- 
ing and mix in thoroughly with 
steel fork. Add 1 egg and suffi- 
cient water to make soft dough 
(about '% cup). Half fill greased 


muffin rings which have been Name 
placed on baking pan and bake 

in hot oven (475° F.) 10 to 12 min- Street 
utes. Makes 6 cakes. Split, City 


butter and fill with hot creamed 
chicken or mushrooms. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO. 
Dept. O, 103 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send my copy of the famous Royal Cook Book—free. 
Gives nearly 350 recipes for all kinds of delicious foods, 
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invalid. There was little gossip. Every - 
knew Giles and respected him. J hey’ liked 
the fact that he had chosen to live among them 
when he might have gone far afield for adven, 
ture. 
| Oh, well—Giles wrenched himself back t) 
present realities—he had set his feet ina path 
and he would follow it. He could not noy 
withdraw his strength from these two wh 
needed him. No matter how hard the way, } 
must pursue it. : 








E FOUND Scripps in a shelter: 1 corner of 
the rocks, a dark shape in the gloom, _ 
“My dear fellow,” Giles said as he came up 
“vou’ve no business to do a thing like this.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s cold and wet—you’ll be in knots wit} 
rheumatism.” 

“If I died, what difference would it make? 
Scripps’ voice was hoarse with despair. 

Giles dropped a hand on his shoulder 
would make all the difference in the world 
me.” 

“Do you mean that, Giles?” 

“You know I do.” 

They walked back together and found the 
fire in the living-room still glowing. They sat 
down in front of it and talked of Amélie in low 
tones. 
| Scripps saw no light ahead. “She cares not! 

ing for me.” 

“She is not responsible for what she does.” 

“IT know. But I still—suffer.” 

Neither of them wanted to go to bed. Th 
storm, raging outside, seemed to shut then 
away from all the world so that they were led 
to confidences which are given only at such 
times. And thus Giles finally unfolded to his 
friend the story of his friendship with Joan 

Dudley. 

“‘She’s a rare child, Scripps. A lamb among 
wolves,’”’ was the way he ended it. 

Scripps had been told of her engagement, of 
Giles’ doubts of Drew, of the wicked old wit 
of an aunt, of Joan’s need of a helping han 

Scripps, looking up from the fire with somber 
eyes, said, “You're in love with her?” 

“Yes. But I’m asking nothing for myseif 

“Why not?” 

“T’m not cad enough to think she'd care.” 

“But if she did care?” 

“Tt must never come to that.” 

“Why shouldn’t it?” 

Giles rose restlessly and stood leaning on the 
back of his chair. “I shan’t marry.” 

“That’s nonsense. You know you will—r if 
| you don’t, it will be because of Amélie and me— 

because we’re a drag on you.”’ Scripps flung up 
his head in a wild gesture. 

Giles said sternly: “Stop that. And don’t be 
silly. I’m sorry I told you about Joan. She's 
engaged to the other fellow and will probably 
marry him. It won’t be easy for me to see her 
do it. I’d be glad to prevent it, because she 
won’t be happy. But it’s hands off, I suppose, 
even if I know her life will be wrecked.” 

Scripps rose and stood beside him. “I’ma 
poor stick,” he said shakily, ‘‘and my troubles 
go to my head. But I love you.” 

“T know.” 

Giles put an arm about the other’s shoulders, 
and they stood there together, saying little b 
cause of the memories which gripped them. — 

After Scripps had gone, Giles sat in a big 
chair and gazed at the glowing coals. If he 
went to bed, he knew he would not sleep. He 
was still swept by the emotion which had mas- 
tered him when he had held Joan close—fta- 
grant and exquisite, while the rain poured down 
upon them. . 

He reached into his pocket and brought forta 
a treasure which he had salvaged from that 
meeting. Going down the steps when he had 
left Joan and Hallam, he had found a handker- 
chief which she had dropped. It lay now like 
a pink petal on his palm. It was a scrap of 
chiffon which had matched her gown, and which 
carried the elusive scent of white roses which 
| he always associated with her. He wondered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA GRAPE-APPLE PUDDING (not illustrated 
Very one A prize winner in the Minute Tapioca Contest 
7 By Mrs. Ivan E. Swift, Lester Manor, Va 
d rty e oa 5 e lr iy oe The unusual combination of the grape and apple flavors 
gives this wholesome dessert a delicate piquancy unlike 


ey liked 


and bake in moderate oven, 350° F., until apples are tender 


ng them 

. adven- anything you’ve ever tasted. Cook 5 tablespoons Minute 

back ‘ Tapioca and 4% teaspoon salt in 1 cup hot water and 1 cup 
0 hot. grapejuice, in double boiler, 15 minutes, stirring 

na path, frequently. Add 1 cup sugar, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 34 cup 

not now o- e | a walnuts, broken up, and 6 medium sized apples, pared, 

Wo why cored, and cut in eighths. Pour into buttered baking dish 


way, he 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream. (Serves eight 


orner of si 
om, A any party... just before the 
ped up, dessert is brought in. . . a little q 
= thrill of suspense runs through the ene ® _— 
ots with company. They expect something dif- = 2 
mal ferent. Why not bring this same little o~ 
thrill to your family at every-day 
* 7 meals? Serve a variety of dainty, 
= tempting desserts a// the time. Let . 
Minute Tapioca help you do this 
without extra effort. 
ind the Rf ° 
wat Minute Tapioca makes good-to- a! — wi ' 
look-at desserts that are good to eat, , - 
<— = 
when you want to stretch a cupful of == d 


°s noth- light, and nourishing. It lends itself 
to many delightful variations and to 


does.” es 
those unexpected little touches that 
. The establish your reputation for clever- 
t them er “ 
on bet ness. And it is one of the few desserts 
t such that doctors recommend for children. 
‘ hs They know that it affords a ready 
oan sf 


supply of energy with very little tax 
among on the digestive system. 

ent, of 

witch But Desserts Arent All... 
omber Minute Tapioca adds a little some- 
thing different to soups, entrées, 
sauces. It sets you inventing new 
are,” recipes, as you go along! 


Use it with left-overs—it’s a joy 





on the A =—— = = 
fish or vegetable or meat to the full- == Se 
er sized family portions. Indeed, many fg hegre 
me— . i eaas = = i 


_——— “-- . <a 2 Se 
a - Ns = ~*ae 


times you can concoct the main dish 


Ing up ; . 
of the meal this tapioca way... And 


Fr 





n't be what a treasure for thickening! Put PINEAPPLE CAKE CRUMB PUDDING 
SI! 
ones . ° ™ . 
bably it right into your gravy, or Sauce or A prize winner in the Minute Tapioca Contest. By Mrs. A. R. Grenon, Butte, Mont 
ee a icing or pie filling. Its tiny particles Appealing to the eye as well as the taste, here is a dessert you will like to serve at your most important 
se sne a ‘ : " parties. Incidentally, you might try it on the family. 
pose, dissolve almost at once—no lumps— 1 pint milk I egg lg teaspoon vanilla 14 cup pineapple juice 
; no straining. 3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 14 cup sugar 1¢ teaspoon salt 
I'ma 1 cup stale cake, crumbled 1g pint whipping cream. 1 slice pineapple 
yubles Be sure to get Minute Tapioca, for meget Space ja wel che peel ee we niegeaeee pet lhe ee es 
It requires no soaking and it cooks in pele sad. coed uael « 7 & ct oe eee a Seem 
. . — . . ne rbet glasses wit ' P , 
on 1§ minutes. Minute Tapioca Com- tapioca mixture. Chill. wee " i cr 
le be- pany, Inc., Orange, Massachusetts. ; 
m. i ek I 
a big 


If Ls e& A new cook book of Prize Winning * YY Y= aN 
= Recipes and a Sample Package of Min- 


mas- MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC 








_fra- ute Tapioca. There are dozens of recipes for 1 POLK STREET. ORANGE, MASS 
down new, delicious desserts in the new Minute Tapioca > % PANES LOIN NT 
Cook Book, “Prize Winning Recipes to Vary Your “Price Winning Recip Vary Your Me 
= Men is.” Every woman who plans meals should have the eda Minute Tapioca 
had assistance of this valuable book. It contains recipes for , 
dker- Soups, entrées, sauces, desserts, etc., selected by leading — Pp 
y like food editors from 121,619 recipes submitted in the Minute ree 
a Tapioca prize contest. Also menu suggestions. Dainty — 
ce washable cover. Delightful illustrations. Send the coupon City 
Jered today for your free copy. In addition you will receive a 
Senerous-sized sample package of Minute Tapioca. WGN Sadcncaaies 
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REAL 
CREAM 


and 


Fresh lomatoes 


Everybody likes cream, and the 
cream in Heinz Cream of Tomato 



















Soup 7s real cream—plenty of it— 
rich in flavor—heavy with goodness 
—full of nourishment. 

And—the tomatoes are fresh- 
picked—hand selected—right out 
of the garden and into the soup— 
all the full, fresh flavor of vine-ripened 
tomatoes, 

That’s why we call Heinz Soup 
Cream of Tomato Soup. It is not 
merely a “‘creamed’’ soup, but ¢s a 
real cream soup, ready to serve. The 
taste is the test * H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Ask your grocer for new prices 


HEINZ - 


Cream of Tomato 


$0OUP 


AND REMEMBER— 
HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 
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| if he should return it, then decided that he 
would not. Surely he might have this one 
token for remembrance? Hallam had all the 
rest. 


HE next day and the next his r stlessness 

continued. He had no word from Joan. As 
the week went on and he heard nothing, it 
seemed as if he could not stand it. Scripps was 
aware of the change in him, and Amélie. 

“You're not like yourself,’ she said, “yoy 
seem to be thinking of something away from 
me, away from the island.” 

He was indeed thinking of something away 
from the island. Day and night. Night and 
day. Among his books she came walking ip, 
lighting the dim room—only to vanish in q 
breath, leaving darkness behind her. When the 
others were in bed, she sat by his tire, her fac 
turned up to him. He bent down to her, and 
she was blotted out... 

There were times when on his knees he strug. 
gled with the thing that possessed him. “God 
help me! God help me!”’ he would say, know- 
ing even as he said it that what he asked was 
for strength to resist the temptation to throw 
himself at her feet and declare himself her lover, 

He had never believed that love would come 
to him like this. Yet here he was, mastered by 
it, feeling that his world would end if Joan 
married Drew Hallam. 

The week passed, and on Sunday he decided 
on a trip to Portland. An old library was being 
sold, and there were books that he wanted. 

He closed the shop. ‘‘What do I care for the 
loss of a few customers?” he said to Scripps. 

On Monday he put up a sign, “Will return 
on Wednesday.” 

He motored up the North Shore in a trim 
little car. He felt that perhaps, if he kept mov- 
| ing, it would ease the pain in his heart. 

It was on Monday that a customer came to 
the shop and saw the sign, “Will return on 
Wednesday.” 

Joan read it again. It seemed incredible that 
he had gone, when she needed him so much. 

For he was her friend. He had told her that. 
Perhaps, if she had not felt sure of it, she would 
not have gone away. The thought of him had 
given her courage. She had felt his commenda- 
| tion. She had indeed followed his advice. And 

now he was not here to know it. 

She had burned all her bridges behind her 

| After that interview with Adelaide, she had 

risen from her bed and packed her bag. She 

had put in a small trunk the things she wanted 

| to send after her. She had some money and 

decided that she must take it. But some day 
she would pay it back. 

She had bought her ticket and knew where 
she was going, and she had come to give Giles 
Armiger the address. There was no need any 
longer to shut him out of her life. If Drew fol- 
lowed her, she would make her own terms with 
him. He must trust her. There must be no 
more jealousy. Happiness was founded on per 
fect faith... 

\s she still stood at the window, looking i, 
she thought she saw some one in the back of 
the shop. She tapped on the glass and tapped 
again. The man inside came to the door and 
opened it. He stood well back in the shadow. 
She knew at once that it was Scripps. 

“What do you want?” he asked. : 

“T want to leave an address for Mr. Armiget. 
I am going away.” She said it boldly. He 
would, of course, think it was about books. 

But Scripps knew it was not about books. 
His mind was whirling. This lovely thing 
her gray coat and little violet hat was Joaa 
Dudley. She was leaving, and Giles loved her: 
Inevitably he would follow! - 

Some day she would love him. It was ridicu- 
lous to think that she wouldn’t. Perhaps she 
did already. And if she did, and Gile found it 
out, their world would crash—Scripps am 
Amélie’s. They wouldn’t be wanted As for 
himself, he could stand it. But Amélic? Con- 
demned to poverty? To some public place of 
' detention? The thing was unspeakable! 
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It hasn’t a single belt, fan 


or drain pipe 


One of the first things 
that made me favor this 
General Electric Refrigerator 
was the fact that it needs no 
oiling. All you have to do is 
plug it into an electric outlet 
....and then you can forget 
it. It hasn't any belts, drains, fans, 
or stuffing boxes. 


But, of course, the thing that ap- 

peals to me most is the way it has cut 
my housekeeping job. I only market 
twice a week now, because I have plenty 
of space and just the right temperature 
to keep all sorts of foods in perfect con- 
dition. 


We go away for week-ends without hav- 
ing to worry about ice. Everything is 
ready for use when we get back. 
Cooking has become easier, too. Des- 
serts, which used to be the most difficult 
part of the dinner to prepare, now are 
beautifully simple—and ever so much 
more attractive. 


Expensive to run? Not a bit. It uses 
very little current to make all the ice we 


need and give us perfect refrigeration. 
And, do you know, it’s quite remarkable 
the way the top of this box never gets 
dusty, The circulation of air through 
those coils seems to drive the dust away. 
7 y 5 y 
For fifteen years the vast laboratories of 
General Electric have been busy develop- 
ing this truly simplified refrigerator. 





It always works 
perfectly and never 
needs oiling. . . 


Four thousand models of nineteen dif- 
ferent types were built, field-tested and 
improved before this new-day refrigera- 
tor was brought to its present simplicity 
and efficiency. 

You will want to see the models.- Let 
us send you the address of the dealer 
who has them on display and booklet 
11-G which is interesting and completely 
descriptive. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ship-shape Condition | 


aaa 
HE last cable ya 

is off—the 
whistle blows—and the great liner 


starts on another long voyage. As 
the shore line fades away, veteran and 
inexperienced travellers alike, can only 
guess what the future holds in store. 
But they know that before the ship 
sailed, every vital part was given pains- 
taking inspection. Hour after hour 
throughout the voyage the same watch- 
fulness will be continued. The captain 
is ready to meet heavy seas, for in fair 
weather he has prepared for storms. 
Each of us, during the autumn, bears a 
strange resemblance to a ship leaving 
port. Some, sturdy and sound and 
ready for what may come; others weak 
and unfit for a crisis; still others need- 
ing only a slight overhauling to qualify 
them to meet the added hazards which 
the winter months bring. 


January claims more deaths than Decem- 
ber, and February more than January. 
Year after year, the same thing occurs 
because men and women and children 
have not fortified their bodies to meet 
the rigors of the winter. 
Then follows March—March called 
the “danger month” because it is then 
that neglected colds suddenly change 
from seemingly unimportant discomforts 
to deadly menaces. Tired hearts and 


tion 
In March, the danger of death from all 


forms of Pneumonia is more than four 
times as great as in mid-summer. 


Statistical records show that in November, 
1926, 8,000 persons died of Pneumonia. 
In December 11,400 persons died from 
the same cause. In January, 1927, 16,200. 
In February 15,000. And 
17,000. 

March is also the peak month for colds 
and for deaths from heart disease and 
tuberculosis. More children die of mea- 


cise 


sles in that month than in any other 
month of the year. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared a series of simple exer- 
cises aimed to develop the body and keep 
it in sound physical condition. 
chart and two valuable booklets, 
in March “Commonsense in Exercise” ‘ 
Prevention of Pneumonia” will be mailed 
free of charge to anyone who writes for 
them. 
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racked lungs make 
only a feeble fight 
The plain truth is that all too 


for life. 
many people live an abnormal life in the 
winter time. They eat toomuch. They 
do not get enough exercise. They do not 
get enough fresh air. Too heavy adietand 
too little sleep make a bad foundation 
on which to build health and strength. 


So now, during the crisp, autumn 
weather, exercise in the open whenever 
it is possible. And during the winter, 
if you have no time or opportunity for 
out-door exercise, you will find that in- 
telligent daily indoor exercise in a prop- 
erly ventilated room is a fine substitute 
—a daily tonic. 

But, first of all, have a thorough physical 
examination. If there are any defects 
which can be corrected 
see that they are given 
immediate attention. 


AT 
& 2. 


It isa real cause for thanks- 
giving that this is only 
November and there is 
still plenty of time to make 
preparations to sail safely 
through the “danger 
month”. You who are 
wise will fit yourselves 
to meet the approaching 
winter months in ship- 
shape condition. 


An exer- 


and “The 


HALEY FISKE, President 
- a 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


. . , . \ » whic - ‘ » a] aver han 
Biggest inthe World, MoreAssets, MorePolicyholders, More Insurance in force, More newInsuranceeach year | figure which caught at her with eager han¢ 
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Silver Slippers 


He found himself saying slowly, ‘He is kept 


” 


at home by illness. 

“You mean,” her breath was short, “that he 
is ill?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. 

“Amélie?” 

“His wife.” 

The color went out of her cheeks, She 
waited a moment, then said: 
better write—about the books. 


It is Amélie,” 


“Perhaps I'd 
And will vou 


tell him...I am sorry... that she’s 
saa 
She turned and walked away. Scripps 


lcoked after her until she was out of sight, 
Then he went down to old Peter and his shoes, 
While his master worked on a pair of seaman’s 
boots, old Peter heard a harsh sound in the 
silent room. 

“I'd do it again,” Scripps was. saying 
Nothing can hurt those two, as | have been 
hurt—and Amélie.” 


“ 











CHAPTER THIRTEEN 





DANCES ON THE GREEN 





HE thing happened, Penelope Sears often 

said, like a miracle. On the third week in 
August a telegram came to the last of her pay- 
ing guests, apprising them of the death of a 
relative. They packed and went at once, 
Penelope was, therefore, left high and dry in 
her great house on the bluff, with no one t 
keep her company. She cared little for that 


however, and with characteristic energy de 
cided to begin her fall house-cleaning. She 
would strip the beds, take up the rugs, was 
the curtains. The air was like wine, with th 
tang of autumn in it. She felt the uplift of it 


as she went busily from room to room, the ol 
cat, Muffet, at her feet, and a dancing, pranc 
ing quartette of kittens following after. 

It was nearly noon when, coming to the 
east chamber, she saw the fog stealing in 
“The wind has changed,”’ she told herself, an 
watched the gray curtain blot out the sea and 
the sands, roll above the bluff, past the garden 
and toward the house. The sun darkened, an 
suddenly and unexpectedly she was aware of 
her loneliness, of the coming winter, of the 
deep snows which would shut her in, of the 
emptiness of her life—with all those gon 
who had once made this old house alive wit 
happiness. 

Muffet, the cat, leaped to the sill to escape 
the mad rioting of her offspring. 

“Even old Muffet has something which be 
longs to her,” was Penelope’s envious thought 
“and I have nothing.” 

From downstairs came the chime of the 
hall clock. “J have nothing, I have nothing, 
was the sound it made in Penelope's ears. 

She wrenched herself away from her morbid 
“Tt’s striking twelve, Muffet. Come on 
down and we'll have lunch. There’s cold is! 
for you and the kittens.” 

The pussy cats made a royal meal of it and 
licked their chops afterward, and washed their 
faces, and slept in a rapturous heap in front 
of the kitchen stove. Penelope ate little, and 
when she had washed her few dishes, she st 
felt unbearably the emptiness of the hous 
She put on her sweater and went into the gar 
den. The day was still dull with the grayness 
of the fog; all the world was heavy with wet; 
the bright colors of the flowers were blurred 
There was a salt fragrance in the air and a still 
ness. Now and then, from far away. came the 
muffled sound of the fog horns, like the cries o 
strange beasts. ; 

Penelope set herself sternly to the sweeping 
of dead leaves from the path. And while she 
swept a car stopped at the gate. 


ness. 


She could see only the outline, because of Ux 
mist. Few cars motored over the rough roads 
through the forest. From the snort of 
engine she decided it was the station ta 


from the nearest town. 


She went toward the gate and met 4 slender 


1s 
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Airman Features » 


Air-cooling—the advanced 
scientific principle now so wide- 
ly endorsed by Airmen 
Acceleration—the swift-dart- 
ing, quick maneuvering of the 
pursuit plane 

Synchronized 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes—just a touch and 
you get action 

Speed of a new kind — distance 
speed—all-day speed— speed you 
use 

Riding comfort—the swift, 
easy glide of the airplane 

Larger motor—for any temper- 
ature, altitude or road condition, 
a wealth of power always avail- 
able 

Engine smoothness—the_ bal- 
anced purr of the turbine 
7-passenger models—(128 inch 
wheelbase) —the up-to-date 
family cars—commodious and 
light weight 

Advanced designs—having 
their counterpart in aeronautical 
engineering 





Announcing the New 
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The most comfortable 


mile-a-minute car ever built 


New ways to do new things—that’s the 
spirit of the Airman—dashing, daring, 
care-free—the automobile’s nearest ap- 
proach to flying. 

Fresh from the triumph of the most re- 
markable endorsement ever accorded a 
motor car—the almost universal adop- 
tion of air-cooling by Airmen for their 
sensational distance flights — Franklin 
presents the new Airman Series. It is 
an achievement for which automotive 
science has been striving for years—fast 
travel—mile-a-minute and upward— 
with absolute comfort and sure, quick control. 


With its highly efficient air-cooled motor 
larger by 24°0, Franklin provides what 
Aircraft has demonstrated as so desirable 


for distance ability—power which is 
usable at constant high speed for hours 
on end. 

The Franklin Airman substitutes for the 
common discomforts, strains and un- 
certainties of continued fast driving, new 
and unprecedented smoothness, amazing 
acceleration, and the unfailing safety of 
perfectly synchronized 4-wheel brakes. 


The spirit of the Airman stands for a 
wholly new motoring experience in store 
for you—vivid, thrilling, indescribable 

when you have your first ride in the Air- 
man. Arrange ittoday. Representative 
showings of 7-passenger and 5-passenger 
types now—at all Franklin dealers. 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE Co., SYRACUSE 





[In using advertisements see page 6 
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+ rm P . ce. Fy % es : - 
ene DISTINGUISHED HOUSE -.-- ‘BUILT OF FACE PRICK 
, ” 


Face Brick--colorful and enduring—will distinguish your house 
as the home of people of good taste and sound judgment. The 
unusual selection of colors and textures available in Face Brick 
enables you to choose exactly the type best suited to the architec- 
tural scheme of your house. And the exceptionally slow deprecia- 


tion of Face Brick is life-long insurance on your investment in it. 


I peeing is one unmistakable index _ has prepared a splendid series of book- 
to the value of a house that is lets which point out both the artis- 
offered for sale. By it, you are enabled tic and economic advantages of Face 
to appraise the entire structure—and Brick. Send for these booklets today: 
the hone sty of the builder. “The Story of Brick”—a beautifully illus- 
You may be sure that a builder who _ trated booklet for the home-buyer and home- 

. . ° ° + ° > sep ‘pe 

uses Face Brick—on all sides of his see Sees 
houses—puts quality above price “A New House for the Old”—an interesting 


. . 4 on re leling. Se ree, 
Such a builder does not intend to di- book on remodeling. Sent free 


vert your attention from basic build- The Home of Beauty”— containing 50 two- 
story, six-room houses, in a wide variety of 


ing materials by e mphasizing less designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


impo tant details. Look for the Face “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Brick builder and let Face Brick be Plans”—F our booklets showing designs and 


your measurement of house values. floor plans for inexpensive 3 to 4-room, 5- 
oe ‘ ; was room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses. Each 
] he \merican I ace Bric k Association 25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
729 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


Face Brick 
mode by o Member of t 

AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 
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Silver Slippers 


“Mrs. Sears!” 
“Joan Dudley!” 
“I’m running away from everybody. Yo, 
told me I might come. May I stay with youa 
bit?” , 
“My dear child—you may stay forever,” 
In a moment Penelope’s world had changed 
The fog was forgotten. Joan’s breathless ex 
planations, when they had dismissed the taxi 
the almost aching charm of her in her gray 
coat and violet hat, the child-like ccnfidenc 





| with which she crept into Penelope's arms an 


cried on her shoulder, came after Pen lope’ ; 
desolate morning like balm to a wound 

They went finally into the warm kitcher 
and Penelope made a cup of tea. “Th 
chances are, you haven’t eaten a thing,” she 
said, and set forth cake and cream cheese and 
bread and butter. 

Joan protested, “I’m not hungry.” 

“You know you are. Run up to your old 
room and take off your coat, and by the time 
you come down, the water will be boiling.” 

Upstairs the fog was rolling against the shut 
windows. Joan stood very still, with pain 
knocking at her heart. Drew .. . Drex 
She wondered if she had been wise to come to 
this place with all its memories. 


HEN she went downstairs, she told her 

story, with Penelope sitting on the other 
side of the kitchen table, sympathetic and 
understanding. 

“T had to get away,” Joan said. ‘You don't 
blame me, do you?” 

“You should have come before.” 

“If they care for me,” Joan said, “they 
won't let me go. And I couldn’t keep my self 
respect and live with Aunt Adelaide. Nan 
Hallam told me I was as mercenary as any of 
them. I don’t think that is true. I really 
loved my aunt.” 

“And you think Mr. Hallam will follow you?” 

“Oh, he must—if he cares.” 

Penelope’s heart was shaken. ‘Dear lamb 
she said, “how little you know of life 

Joan looked at her with troubled eyes. “Di 
you mean you think he won't?” 

“IT think you mustn’t expect too much of 
him.” 

“But is it too much to have him want me 
for myself?” 

“Too much, perhaps, for a man like Drew 
Hallam.” 

Joan had said nothing about Giles Armiger. 
There was really, she told herself, nothing to 
say. As she unpacked her belongings in the 
late afternoon, she came across the little book 
he had given her, the history of Granitehead 
That had been the real beginning of their 
friendship—and now it was ended. Because he 
had failed. Yet had he failed? There had been 
no word of his which a married man might not 
have said to her. And he had been wise and 
helpful, setting himself to understand her prob- 
lems. She felt, however, that she did not want 
to see him; things would be different—with his 
wife to think of. 

When she went to bed that night, the fog had 
cleared, and the stars were bright. Old Mutiet 
sat on the sill and looked at the stars. Joan 
was glad of the companionship of the little cat. 
“Lovely thing,’’ she whispered in the dark, an¢ 
then suddenly she began to cry. She was not 
sure why she was crying—whether it was the 
loss of her lover or the loss of her friend, or the 
loss of the life which had been hers when she 
lived with Adelaide. 

She got out of bed, and on her knees flung 
her arms across the coverlet, her head bowed 
on them. She had no prayer on her lips, but 
there was one in her heart. “Make me brave, 
make me brave. Don’t let me give up for any- 
body the best that is in me.” , 

Back at Granitehead was the gay room with 
its silken luxury; there were the pearls which 
iad slipped like a white snake down .\d¢ slaide’s 
black gown. There was the big car, and I arley 
and all the rest of it. There was Drew. There 
| was her friend, Giles . . . 
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NWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 








It has been said of the music of Franz 
Liszt that it glows and smoulders like a 
living coal—now shot with rays of white 
religious light, now darkening with eerie 
eypsy glints. In turn tumultuous and 
meditative, alternately tender and unre- 
strained, it bears on every page the mark 
of unexampled brilliance and imaginative 


f orce. 


Ir is a significant commentary 
upon modern society that one 
no longer asks: “Shall we buy 
a piano?’ but rather: ‘What 
piano shall we buy?” . . . For cul- 





tivated people today have come 
to realize its importance as a 
moulder of youthful tastes, as 
an addition to exquisite interiors, 
as a medium for experiencing the 
joy and gratification of the per- 
sonal, intimate performance. 


And today the question ‘Which 
piano?”’ receives the same answer 
that it had when Franz Liszt 
chose the Steinway as his per- 
sonal instrument, 50 years ago. 
In point of tone, durability, and 
excellence of craftsmanship, it 
has never been approached by 
any other instrument. For gener- 
ations it has been the choice of 
almost every musician of note. 
In the fullest sense, it is ‘The 
Instrument of the Immortals.”’ 


Yet the Steinway is primarily 
a piano for the home, and par- 
ticularly for the home of limited 
income. For the lifelong service 
which is buile into this instru- 


ment—extending over periods of 


30, 4o, and even 50 years or more 





“HARMONIE RELIGIEUSE,” painted for the sTELINWAY COLLECTION by F. LUIS MORA Ss 


— is an index of that true economy 
which lies in the best and finest 
things. No matter which of the 
many styles and sizes you select, 
you may rest assured that you 
need never buy another piano. 
The Steinway is a permanent 
musical investment. 





There ts a@ Steinway d 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Stent 
a small cash deposit, and the balance 
} 


})} , ? . 
weil be extended over a per? a of two yvears 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
“oO 
° . —_ & 
Prices: * 5 / 5 and up 
Plus trans portation 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
tog West 57th Street, New York 
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—and that’s 
why women really 
PREFER it 


a Pe 


~ 


— 
I! 


Women have an instinct about 
food that seldom goes wrong. 

Wesson Oil, for instance. . . 
Here is a pure, rich salad oil. 
Light in color. And so delicate 
in flavor—so wholesome. And 





quite deliciously good to eat. 

Pour some out into a glass. 
Hold it against the light. See 
how crystal clear it is—a pale 
straw color. 

That's because Wesson Oil is 
not only made from the finest 
oil that can be obtained, but 
because it is refined and refined 
and refined until only the rich, 
nourishing food content is left. 

Taste it. . . Wesson Oil has 
that exquisite delicacy of flavor 
that everyone likes and that tells 
the story of its own goodness, 

Indeed, it’s so good that many, 
many people keep a cruet of it 
on the table and use it on their 
salads and vegetables, plain, just 
as it is. 

Do you wonder that Wesson 
Oil has become almost univer- 
sally the salad oil? That it makes 
the most perfect and delicious 
French Dressing that ever lent 
piquancy to a crisp salad? 





* 





Try Wesson Oil. You'll like it. 
It's good and it’s good for you. 
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Silver Slippers 

Here was a plain old house, an old cat, an old 
woman for company .. . 

When at last she threw herself on the bed, 
she sank into deep slumuler. She was like a 
shipwrecked sailor, glad of any haven after the 
storms. 

The next morning she wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Delafield and one to Drew. There was an ap- 
peal in both of them. 

“T may seem foolish, Aunt Adelaide, but I 
had to do it. And I really love you and miss 
you. Yet if I should go back, you would think 
it was because I want what you can give me. 
You can see that, can’t you?” 

To Drew she poured out her heart. “My 
darling, | know you blame me, but it was the 
only way. I shall wait for you here. And 
surely you will come—everything speaks of you 
and of our first days together.” 





A WEEK passed, and there was no answer. 
Another week. Joan grew restless. She 
wandered over the moor and down to the 
shore, a gray little wraith in the foggy 
weather. Everywhere she seemed to hear 
Drew’s voice—in the sigh of the winds, the 
beat of the waves— 

“Say that you love me, Joan.” 

“But it has been only two weeks.” 

“What has time to do—with you and me?” 

At night she could not sleep, and Penelope, | 
coming in, would find her propped upon her 
pillows, wide-eyed, old Muffet sleeping on the 
coverlet. 

“My dear, I hate to see you so unhappy.” 

“T didn’t know it would be so—hard.” 

“We never know.” 

“Sometimes I think I’ll go back on any 
terms.” 

“No,” Penelope said sternly, “never that.” 

“Well, I'm not very brave.” 

“You are braver than you think.” 

“T shouldn’t have come here to burden you 
with my troubles.” 

“My dear, my arms have been empty. You 
can’t know what having you means to me.” 

The bond between them grew close. Penel- 
ope wisely packed the days full. Joan helped 
with the housecleaning: there was old linen to 
mend and new linen to mark, and then to be 
laid on shelves sweet with little bags of rose 
leaves. There were things to be hung on the 
line in the fragrant air—lovely old quilts and | 
hand-woven blankets. There were dishes to be 
taken down from the three-cornered cupboards | 
and washed and put back again. | 

| 
| 





“How many years I have done all this! But 
then that’s life, doing things over and over 
again.” 

The evenings were the worst. Not the early 
part of them in front of the great fire in the 
living-room with the kittens playing mad games 
with each other, and old Muffet watching. 
Joan usually read aloud at this time, but about 
nine Penelope would grow sleepy. 

“If I go to bed what will you do with your 
self, Joan?” 

“Go to bed, too,”’ Joan would say with false 
cheerfulness. “I'll get a book.” 

Penelope had a library which she had in 
herited from her sea-captain grandfather. He 
had had a nice literary taste, but the value put 
upon his books in later vears by collectors 
would have seemed to him incredible. He had 
bought first editions, not because everybody else 
Was doing it, but because when he liked a poet 
or novelist he was eager to read at once what 
he had to say. Thus it happened that in the 
dark, high bookcases were treasures over which 
Joan gloated. There was “Great Expecta 
tions,” for example, three volumes in the 
original purple cloth. 

“I wonder,” she said to Penelope, “if you 
know how much you could get for this?” ~ 

“I don’t want to sell,” said Penelope shortly. 

“There’s a bookseller in Granitehead,” Joan 
Stated. “‘who would be simply mad about these. 
His name is Giles Armiger.”’ 

It was the first time she had spoken to Penel- | 
ope of Giles. But now she told of the two | 


Smooth white hands 
despite washing dishes! 
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Soft and Smooth” 


“FIO keep my hands white and 
soft I always wash my dishes 

in Lux,” a woman in Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, writes us enthusias- 
tically. “It saves my hands and 
gives shining faces to the dishes.” 
Hundreds of thousands of other 
women all over the country have 
discarded the old irritating soaps 
— flakes. chips and cakes— which 
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contain injurious alkali. They use 
Lux instead! 

There’s no harmful alkali in the 
tissue-thin Lux diamonds. Lux 
leaves hands soft and smooth in 
spite of washing dishes. 

A little Lux goes so far that one 
teaspoonful is plenty in your dish- 
pan! Yet Lux is so mild you could 
use a whole packageful at a time 
without irritating the most deli- 
cate skin. 


dishwashin gs 
in the big package 


y 3 , * ~~" 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Now-for You: 


Cleaner Teeth 


Try this unique cleansing method —- 


see teeth grow beautifully clean 


The flash of a smile that 
reveals brilliantly clean 


teeth ~ what an asset! 


OW-—you can have teeth 
1 that sparkle, they are so 
clean—teeth that make you proud 
cosmile. Thousands have gained 
this wonderful result after a few 
weeks’ use of this unique cleans- 
ing dentifrice. Ribbon Dental 
Cream is designed to clean teeth 
~—leading dental authorities say 
Chiat this is the ove function of a 
Centifrice. Its famous formula 
is based upon the cleansing 
principle, the result of many 
laboratory tests and years of ex- 
perience. 

When Ribbon Dental Cream 
is brushed upon the teeth it 
breaks into a delicious, aromatic 
foam. This foam contains calcium 
carbonate,a material which safely 
rubs loose the imbedded food 
particles, releasing their hold 
and dividing them into minute 
bits—at the same time polishing 


the teeth brilliantly. Then this remark- 
able foam sweeps over every tooth and 
gum surface, through every tiny crevice 
—rinsing away all impurities and re- 
moving the very causes of tooth decay. 


Thus Colgate’s cleans. 


Once you have cleaned your teeth 








a 


If you wantto have beautiful,clean 
teeth, you will gladly take a little 
trouble to find the dentifrice that 
really cleans them best. Send for 
a trial tube of Colgate’s and com- 
pare its cleansing quality with 
that of any other dentifrice. 











RY THIS—see teeth grow cleaner! 
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CLEAN 


Your dentist will urge you to use 

a dentifrice for one reason only— 

to keep your teeth clean. If you 

think your teeth or gums need 

treatment for any disease, don’t 

expect a dentifrice to cure you— 
go to your dentist at once. 


Even smokers’ teeth kept sparkling, clean 


with this cleansing dentifrice you will 
realize that, after all, the best thing you 
can do for your teeth is to keep them 
really clean. 

Thereby you are doing your utmost to 
preserve the health of teeth and gums 
and the flashing brilliance of yoursmile. 


<6 


Est. 1806 
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|} more and more of Giles. 





Name 
Address 
City —_ State - 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., 


Montreal 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 204-K. 
595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 





Silver Slippers 


} 
|shops, and of Scripps and the lame gull “It 
|is really like something out of a story,” she 
| said, and stopped there. 

| But as she read the old books, she thought 
He had seemed ab. 
sorbed in his shop. Was he as absorbed in his 
wife? And was he happy? Perhaps he wasn't 
and had found in his collecting an engrossin 
occupation which eased his heart. 

If only she, too, might find some interest as 
engrossing, and which might release her from 
her sense of obligation to Penelope. With this 
in mind, she said, one morning, to Mrs. Sears: 

“You’re a dear and a darling. But I must 
get something to do. I can’t be a burden.” 

“You're not a burden.” 

“T mustn’t accept—everything. And |] 
should like work.” 

“What could you do?” 

“Once upon a time I taught schoo!.”’ 

“There’s only one school near here, and the 
woman who has it needs the money. Her hus. 
band was killed in the war.” 

“Perhaps I could go away and find a place.” 

““Are you so tired of me?” 

Then, when Joan had ceased to hope, came 
a letter from Adelaide. 

“T am sure that by this time you have re- 
pented your precipitation. I sail for France 
late in October. The Hallams go with me 
I think you have treated Drew very badly 
If you ask him to forgive you, he wil! take you 
back, and I will overlook what has happened 
You can not expect him to do more than this, 
He and I have talked it over. If, however, 
you persist in having your own way, I am send- 
ing a check which will tide you over until you 
can support yourself. You can not, of course, 
expect Mrs. Sears to provide for you forever. 


will N Joan finished re ading the letter, she 
sat for a long time staring at it. Then she 
left the house and went into the woods 

September had come, and the trees were 
gorgeous in their red and gold. There was 
too, the rich green of the pines, and between 
the black trunks a vista of the sea, darkening 
to deep blue under the clear, cool sky. 

Joan, treading with light feet on brittle 
leaves and brown needles, came to the place 
where she had danced with Drew. Here—it 
the moonlight—in her silver slipper Here he 
had said, “J want you beautiful , 
forme... for my kisses.” 

Oh, how much had he meant of it? He, wh 
had let her aunt write? Who had talked it 
over in cold blood and had been sure ol 
\delaide’s forgiveness before he dared offer 
his own? She had only to say, “I’m sorry,” 
and he would be here beside her, and they 


would ride down to the sea, and things would 
be as they had been before. 

But would they e er be as they | id beer 
before If she gave in, would her doubts be 
stilled Might she not go back to tind more 


heartaches, more humiliations? 

She sat down on a fallen log and considered 
it. She was torn by her indecisions. She 
wanted him—she wanted Drew. Oh, why 
should she care for anything except to see him? 

When at last she rose, a mood of recklessness 
was upon her. What did pride matter, or self: 
respect? The thing she had to do wa to tel 
Drew to come to her. Happiness was of the 
moment. Why shouldn't she grasp it 

\s she stood for a moment, half-screened by 
the underbrush, she saw coming through the 
woods two children. One of them, a slender 
lad, carried a basket. He wore a red sweater 
and his head was bare. The girl who ran along 
beside him was younger. Her sweater, too, was 
red, and her head bare. Both of them had 
crowns of thick, curled, fair. hair. 

They were not aware of Joan’s presence, 
and she watched them with curiosity. They 
stopped in the open space where Joan had 
danced with Drew. The boy set down his 
basket and began to strip pine plumes from 4 
young tree. The girl made wreaths of them. 
When they had finished, the boy produced 
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Silver Slippers 


from the basket two green tunics of cotton lr eC 
cloth, and the children put them on over their 


sweaters. They sat on the ground and took off 
ught their stockings and shoes. Then, rising, they 


| al began to dance. é : 
his Joan watched them in amazement. There eC x 7 
was a certain grace in what they did, because 7 


isn’t , 
of their youth and ardor. But they knew only 
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she 
























































"7 afew crude steps. They stamped and turned; . _ . 
st as utterly unconscious of anything except the joy Life-long SCars prevented —no intection— 
irom of the moment. 


see ‘a . . ” . 
this She found herself wanting to join them. Yet with this famous surgical dressing 
pars: she hesitated to intrude on their idyll. They 
nust had come to be alone; the presence of an on- , 
D looker might seem an affront. every family the need 
At last, however, when they ceased for a comes—and the danger: 
d ] moment, she emerged from behind her screen burns are so easy to infect, their 
and spoke to them with an easy air. ‘May I uth sous on beseibhel 
have a wreath,” she said, ‘‘and may I dance?” ivid scars SO NOrrible: . 
They stared at her. “Where did you come Keep a tube of Unguentine al- 





the from?” the boy demanded. ways in the house. 

hus- She smiled. “I live in a tree.” 
“You don’t!” For nearly forty years the medical 

ret But the girl believed her. ‘Mother says profession has used Unguentine as 
there are dryads.” the standard dressing for burns both 

ame A dryad! Who had called her that?— Giles! slight and severe. 


The boy took off his wreath and handed it 
re. to her. “Cilla will make me another.” 

Joan went behind her leafy screen and re- 
moved her shoes and stockings. When she 
dly. came back, she wore the wreath. “Now,” she 
, said, “I’m ready.” 


Apply Unguentine liberally: at once 
the pain stops—throughout the swift 
healing process the wound is kept dis- 
infected—and it heals, almost invari- 
ably without even a scar! 



























you - a 
ed, The 4 ._ mT 2 ae For severe burns and open cuts, 
ic nice you 1OOK. u don yelieve you live in . T : 
his. meg , | apply Unguentine to the wound 
ver, 2 % ceil Re ae , 
“Dea’t I?” She began to hums tune and to spread on gauze, and bandage lightly. 
eh sway to it. “Come on,” she said, and reached You will find many uses for Unguen- 
ree. out a hand to both of them. tine. You need it especially for active 
er,” children. Made by The Norwich Phar- 
ER feet were white as milk, the pine-needles macal Company, Norwich, N.Y. At 
she " were warm under them. The dance into your druggist’s, 50 cents. 
she which she drew the children was wild and : 
rhythmical. They loved it. 
ere When they stopped, breathless, they cried: a This case might have been tragic: “While 
t “Do you know any more? Do you know any From a fire chief: “"The fire was out my little son was dressing before the fire- 
¢ . ad ? —but the housewile was severely place, sparks caught his dressing gown. 
een more : ’ burned in fighting the flames. I A great strip along his side was burned, 
ing She reached for their hands again, and, myself applied Unguentine to the - I applied Unguentine. His screams 
feather-light the three of them circled, cheeks | wounds. Our trucks carry tubes. She stopped. Miraculous... Now I can’t find 
. ao : rh. / — | slept well that night... soon was the slightest trace of a scar.” 
ttle glowing, eyes bright. When they stopped healed smoothly.” 
ace again, the little girl said with her arms extended, 
z “Isn’t life—lovely!” 
e Joan stood and looked at her. “Do you 
think it is?” 
“Yes. Mother says it is. She couldn’t quite 
ho see it when she lost Daddy. But now she 
it does, j 
of The boy said, “You mustn’t talk about it, 
_ Cilla; Mother wouldn’t like it.” 
,” The sun was setting now behind the trees. 
ey The three of them were dyed in the red of it. 
ald “Will you dance with us again?” the boy 
asked. 
" “I'd love it.” 
he : The girl clung to Joan’s hand. ‘‘My name 
we is Priscilla Briggs, and my brother is John 
Alden Briggs.” 
ed “Heavens, how historical!” 
he “Yes. We're proud of our blood. But 
“ mother says we're changelings.” 
A, “ur 5 
mn? What does she mean by that?” Scarring from burns that mar for 
oss “Oh, John and I want to be gipsies. Forest life can almost invariably be avoided. 
- peo sle These are the “the 3 : “ Unguentine has saved thousands. 
}f- pie. these are the tunics we wore in a Festering is prevented; the new skin 
ell pageant in town. Most of the children wanted forms quickly, smoothly. 
he to be waves of the sea and things like that. 
But we didn’t. We asked to be pine trees, 
by and we were dressed like this, only our sweaters 
he werent under them. Mother made us promise . a ee 
er today that we'd keep on our sweaters. She * Unguentine ee FREE 
PT, Says she’s too busy to have us take cold. She tub 
ng teaches school, and that makes her busier.” a generous tube 
as aq J used to teach school myself,” Joan said. ROSSER HET NS 
I'd like . ” The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
ad ike to meet your mother. Department G-23, Norwich, N. Y 
I thought you lived in a tree,” the boy hoe : ~a trusted name 
. challenged, his face lichte : Please send me a free tube of Unguentine and “ What to do,” by 1 pharmaceuti- 
“e, , his face lighted. Site 
ev “Well, I’d rather live in a tree.” M. W. Stofer, M. D. cal preparations 
¢ “ag 7 
ad So would we, so would we!” the children “ 
‘is Sang together. GE sc accsisdnenetmaseaecbsodnaswesieednncss 
a Pai i said, ‘“‘Good-by,” at last, and when Ms. Joe an cendatadasiaeios 
n. ey had walked on a bit they turned and ‘ d 
od waved. The sun had gone down, and purple City ond State 
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NLY a few weeks n 
thousand and one money pri 


1ore and Postum’s $10,000 prize contest comes to a close. One 
l be gin prizes simply for writing letters! 
y persons like yourself. Some will win $1000 each—others $500! 


es W en awa\ 
These prizes will be won 
1% hy not be one of them 
All that is wanted is a letter on any one of the three Postum subjects given below. 
Others have told us, bef test started, how they used Postum in place of caffein 
beverages for thirty days—and became regular Postum users forever after! “I sleep better” 
— “No more indigestion.” Typical comments. Give us the results in your case—whether 


b 


re i 5 CO! 


you are an old-time Postum user, or only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters ! 
Or write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk for children. Mothers have writ- 
ten: “My little girl has gained weight wonderfully’—“My children couldn’t drink milk 
until I discovered Instant Postum made with milk’”—“No more worries about coffee for 
the children in this family!” Win a prize by writing a good letter! 
. , 


In additi n, hur 


best made my wa} 


wr letters on “How I make Postum—and why I like it 
m enthusiasts won’t have anything but Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup with either boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others like 
Postum Cereal much better—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Some people like 
Postum strong, others weak, others “in between.” Just as with other hot drinks, individual 
t be suited in preparing Postum. How do you prepare Postum? A thousand dol- 


dreds of prizes f 
” Some Postun 








tastes mu 


lars f r the best letter! 
The prize money is waiting to be won! Don’t let another day go by! Read the rules on 
this page, and enter the contest! 


Subjects and Prizes 
1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 
2. “Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.’ 
3. ‘**How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; filth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prize $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subject , 145 prizes of $1 « ch for third ibyect. 
1 You may write on ne or all of the subjects, | No commu itions will be acknowledged, and 
and submit 1s many entries 1 care to. no m ripts will be returned. 
Write t 8 tate top of the first page of Em s of the Postum Company, In re not 
2 € iT us pt you submit. 8 eligibie, 
Writ y ve side of the paper Neat- Address envelopes to P. O. Box 594-( 3attle 
3 ness « ts. 9 Creek, Michigan 
4 Write your nar and address on cach manu- 1 Ma ts must be received before 5 p.t 
script. December 31, 1927. 
5 In case of ties, each tying contestant will be (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
awar it i amount of each prize tied for. of prize w . inced s early as possible 
6 Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the in 19 ) This contestis not limited to residents of 
judges as final. the United Stat si. 1s Open tocveryone every where 


THE JUDGES 
U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
P. Co., 


1927 Inc. 





contest 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of cither Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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Silver Slippers 
shadows filled the wood. 
with their wreaths of pine were charming jp 
the pale light. 


The two children 


“You look like Hansel and Gretel,” Joan 
| called after them, “in the opera.” 

“We've never seen an opera.” 

“Next time I'll teach you some of the 


| the wind was bright with stars. 


songs.” 

When Joan went back to the 
asked Penelope about the litt 

“They're a sturdy pair, but with s 
inations.” 

“Their mother is the woman I spoke about 
who teaches the school. She is very bray 
and beautiful. When her husband died, th, 
little girl was not born, and the boy was q 
baby. Life has been very hard for her, yet she 
seems to be lifted above the hardn« ‘ 

Joan did not speak of Adelaide’s letter, She 
felt that she must make her decision without 
any help from Penelope. 

\fter supper, she went again into the woods 
The trees were sighing, and the sky swept by 
They showed 
above the treetops, and Joan, standing jp 
the clearing where she and Drew had danced 
looked up at them. 

In the faint light, her figure in the dark 
cloak was hidden, but her face showed white. 
like a silver coin, against the night. 

Then, suddenly, she heard a voice speaking 
“Joan, Joan, where are you?” and there was a 
rustle of dead leaves. 

She turned and saw him dimly in the star 
light! Her heart pounded. Drew 
back to her! 


house, she 
dancers, 
ich imag 


had come 


(To be continued) 


Thin Skins and Thick 


(Continued from page 98) 


with this type of skin needs a small magnifying 

mirror to help her locate incipient trouble. 
Once she knows how to keep over-oiliness 

in control and has conquered the tendency 


to blotches, she has an easy time. Her 
skin doesn’t mind wind or weather, and it 
keeps its firmness and youthfulness long after 


the fine, dry skin has developed little wrinkles. 

\ll in all, I think I'd rather have one of these 

tolerant skins than the loveliest pink-and-white 
especially after thirty! 

Whatever kind you th } 
may be glad to hear of a new doodad to keep 
the cold cream out of your hair. It’s a band of 
light rubber that you slip over your head. It 
stays put in just the right place, which is 
something one can’t get a towel to do. 


possess, uugh, you 


Roast Pork, Poultry, 
Lamb, and Veal 


(Continued from page 7¢ 


<o0° F. and then reduce the temperature 
|aso° F. for the remaining time. If an un 
covered roaster is used, cook for only 15 min- 


utes at soo I’. before reducing the temperature 
to 350 F. 

lither the loin, ham, or shoulder of pork can 
be used for roasting. Loin of pork should be 
wiped off with a damp cloth, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and dredged ly with 


io} 
gh 





flour. If cooked in a covered roaster, use 4 
temperature of 500° F. for the first, 30 minutes 
and then reduce the heat to 350 I’. for the 


remaining time. 

If an uncovered roaster 
1< minutes at soo’ F. and then reduce the heat 
to 350° F. If fresh ham or shoulder o! pork is 


is used, cook for 


roasted in an open roaster, cook at 35° : 
during the entire cooking process hen 
using a covered roaster, cook at 500° I’. for the 


first 30 minutes and then reduce the heat 


350° F. for the remainder of the time. 
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Yet only you can care 
for him in little things 
like this 


What worlds he has to conquer—this 
boy of yours! How much he needs all 
the health and vigor you are giving 
him! 

Constantly you are planning for 
his success—caring for him and safe- 
guarding him. Not just in the big 
ways, but also in those many small 
ways which only mothers understand. 

It is one of these seemingly small 


of him, so much to master 


...all alone! 


points which has recently attracted 
nation-wide attention in the public 
schools. It has been found that chil- 
dren's grades and their entire health 
are vitally influenced by the kind of 
breakfast they eat. The National Ed- 
ucation Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association now are urg- 
ing mothers everywhere to give their 
children a cooked cereal for breakfast. 

This slogan hangs today on the 


walls of over 60,000 school rooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs 


a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Onlv a hot cereal can supply the 


boundless energy needed by young- 
sters for the strain of school work 
And ready for your boy is that one 
cereal which authorities have for 
thirty years recommended as ideal for 
erowing children—Cream of Wheat! 
First, it brings an abundance of en- 
ergy. Second, Cream of Wheat is 
easily and rapidly digested. Third, 


children love its creamy goodness. 


This little care in safeguarding your 
children’s health—start it now! Send 
them off to school tomorrow morning 
really prepared. Give them a steam- 
ing bowl of good old Cream of Wheat 















FREE —Motiers say this plan works wonders 


—To arouse your child's interest in eating a hot cereal 


Dept. ¢ 


breakfast, send for attractive colored poster to hang in 
his room. There is a four week record form on it, which 
the child keeps from day to day, by pasting in gold 
stars. Poster and gold stars sent free with authoritative 
booklet, “The Important Business of Feeding Children,”’ 


and sampk 
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For a girl a 


Name and address 


In using advertisements see 


1927, C.of W. Co, 


box of Cream of Wheat. Mail coupon to 
ream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
d tL en = 
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Hors d’Oeuvres 
for Thanksgiving 






hostess assures the 
her dinner by pref- 
acing it with hors d’oeuvres or 
“appetizers” — including can- 
apes or thin sandwiches of 
Norwegian Kippered Herring, or 
herring filets right from the tin. 


The clever 
success of 











Norwecian 
Kippered 
Herrings 


AND KIPPER SNACKS 


“NORWAY 


































Always Look for on the Label 


=. 

This zestful sea food is also 
served in many substantial and 
nourishing dishes. An energ, 
food for cold weather, easily 
digested, and most economical 
Boneless, dressed, and minus 
heads and tails. So convenient 
to serve, either cooked or un- 
cooked, that it saves the day 
when you must prepare a meal 
quickly, or unexpected guests 
arrive. 

Norwegian Kippered cat ener 


ed onion 


of 400° I nti 

This makes 6 to 8 canape 

Look for “N( IRWAY” on the 
label of package. It denotes the 
excellent Norwegian brands of 
Kippered Herrings, Kipper 
Snacks, and Brisling (finest sar- 
dines). 
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The Far Call 


(Continued from page 82 


It turned out that there had been no chance 
to fight. The attack had been planned to the 
last detail and was practically an inside job. 
As near as Helms could tell, Haycox and One- 
Eye Smith had wandered into the wireless 
room about midnight. Haycox had already 
won the friendship of the boys—he had seemed 
so interested in wireless—and they knew Smith 
by oe. Perhaps they said they wanted to 
send a telegram. Possibly they pretended to be 
mere ly passing the time of day. There was no 
rule by which visitors were excluded from the 
rooms, Helms explained. The station did com- 
mercial business, and the sailors were ordered 
to treat the public with courtesy. 

The guards must have been felled in a sur- 
prise attack. Helms had not heard the details, 
but as the watch that night had been kept by 
tattooed gobs of the old school, certainly they 
had not yielded tamely. Then the pirates had 
temporarily disconnected the wireless keys, so 
that the long, gray leagues of the sea could not 
be bridged again short of several hours’ work. 
This, of course, was to prevent accidents during 
the first night of strife. Even if one of the 
sailors did escape from his guards and fight his 
way to the wireless room, he could not tap out 
an S. O. S. into the air. 

In the meantime a large party of the corsairs, 
containing at least fifteen men and in command 
of Brophy and a big black Irishman, had 
searched the sleeping quarters, seizing one man 
after another. The sailors wakened from their 
dreams to find that something stranger than a 
dream had come true. Helms himself, how- 
ever, had been given a moment’s respite. 

He had been wakeful, he said, and had seen 
part of the gang advancing under the porch 
light. He had not identified the men—he only 
knew that they were armed invaders of United 
States territory—and his well-learned Naval 
Regulations had supplied all the other informa- 
tion he required. Only a fool would have made 
a vain, lone stand. Helms had kept his head, 
leaped through the window, and had run to the 
armory where the station’s small store of rifles 
was kept. 

The door of the room had been broken up, 
Helms said, but the guns stood in black rows 
as always. He had snatched up as many as 
his arms could hold, and had sprinted into the 
barracks, where the unmarried men slept. 
Here he had found four gobs—just getting out 
of bed and jubilantly grateful for a chance to 
fight. 

“Up to now they always thought those guns 
were just decorations,” Helms explained in 
the middle of the recital. ‘‘Now- they almost 
kissed ’em.” 


UT this was Helm’s only pleasantry. The 

rest of the story was grim and cold. The 
sailors themselves had been grim and cold 
and at the same time, perhaps, gloriously drunk 
with that still and mirthless drunkenness of 
battle. Otherwise sensible and clear-headed 
men stood ready to give all they possessed 
their lives—for the oaths of governments they 
could not begin to understand. Such was the 
magic of the black and glossy rifles in their 
hands. 

The pieces were no longer “just decora- 
tions’ —annoyances to clean and keep ready 
for useless inspections. Instead, each had 
slipped into its owner’s arms like a lover. And 
indeed, it must be almost a supernatural in- 
strument whose butt can change a boy into a 
man, and whose muzzle can change a foe into 
a harmless heap of dirt. It might be that these 
five men would sell out in the end, but never 
cheaply. The pirates must pay a high price. 

Each man had taken a gun, and each man a 
window. There ensued one moment of high 
enthusiasm, worth being born for and almost 
worth dying for. And then there had been a 
hideous anticlimax. 

Helms had started to cock his piece, and his 
hand groped in vain for the round, good end 


of the Springfield bolt. He had look« d down in 
sudden horror. The bolt of the rifle had been 
stolen, and the same with every weapon he had 
brought. As he snatched them from the rack 
he had failed to notice the theft. 

What had remained? Nothing | ut abject 
surrender. Hands can not win against steel, 
Curses can not prevail against bullets. As 
commander of the station, Helms’ last ¢ luty was 
to save the lives of hismen. The United States 
Navy will take a sporting chance with any 
- ‘Helms explained, but it is not a fool! 

Captain Andy of the Eider sighed at the con. 
clusion of the sailor’s story and told of his own 
ill-fortune. He also had been forced to yield 
without a fight. His deck had needed no 
washing-down when he surrendered it to the 
pirates, a fact that would trouble him forever. 
And Andy had been a two-fisted man in his 
time. He had been a pelagic sealer, he said. 
and he could mind the day when the little 
brown men of the Tosa Maru had tried to 
board him But tonight his hands had 
been tied by treachery. Lars Johanessen was 
his friend, he had thought—they had talked 
together of the ships of Bergen and the maids 
of Stavenger—and when the spy called in the 
dead of night, Andy had invited him into his 
cabin. But it was not a cup of smuggled drink 
that he held in his hand, nor yet a curved and 
blackened pipe. With rough hands and 
rougher speech Lars and his men had taken 
Andy prisoner, later to do the same to the 
mate, the engineer, and the cook. 

“You’re not to blame,” Kris told him kindly 
“You did just right to surrender, and so did 
Helms. It wouldn’t help our cause to have 
you fellows murdered without a fight.” 

“You didn’t have a chance,” Loring said. 
“The whole thing was planned to the last de- 
tail. The man who broke into the armory was 
Brophy, an expert cracksman. Nick probably 
spiked the guns himself.” 


RESENTLY Lane, second in command to 
Helms, thrust his sharp jaw forward. “How 
do you know so much about this business, 
Loring?” he demanded ominously. 

Little Kris himself explained. 
all about it.”” The administrator’s tones were 
grim and low. ‘“‘He was in command of the 
party of spies—at least, I gathered as much 
from London Nick. And now, Nick tells me, 
he has refused to go ahead with the deal. So 
he’s to be treated like the rest of us.” 

“How do you know he isn’t a spy still? That 
the gang didn’t put him in with us just to hear 
us talk over our plans?” 

“T have thought of that. I think it entirely 
likely. When we have plans to talk over, I 
think we’d better leave him out on them.” 

“W e might bash him for luck, too, while 
we're about it.’ 

“T don’t think we’d better. There’s at least 
a slight chance that he’s sincere. Hilda hinted 
to me last night that he had made some dis- 
covery here on the island of deep importance 
in his life, and this may account for his change 
of heart. We can save our violence for the men 
who we know are our enemies. However, 
we've trusted too much to strangers up till now, 
— we won’t make the same mistake again.” 

“T don’t expect you to believe me,” Loring 
told them cheerfully. “TI can hardly believe it 
myself. It just happens that as the son of Cap’n 


“He knows 


Webber—and an American citizen—! devel- 
oped some queer nonsense. It’s tt, the 
hold that such things can takeonaman. I found 


that I was physically incapable of leading an 
armed invasion of my own birthplace ar nd firing 
on my own country’s flag. That’s the whole 
truth, whether you want to believe it or not. 
“The son of Cap’n Webber!” Ellis echoed 
incredulously. ae 
“Yes, It sounds rather fishy, doesn’t It’ 
However, as an old-timer here you might re- 
member hearing that the Webber boy, four 
years old, was sent off to his relatives in charge 


























The Far Call 


of Captain David Loring, a pelagic sealer. The 
boy was never delivered.” 

‘qt sure does sound fishy,” Lane broke in 
contemptuously. “Ellis, how do you know 
this isn’t just part of the game? The crooked 
genius behind this raid could easily be smart 
enough to think up a story like this.” 

“Maybe, but I'm inclined to believe him,” 
the old sealer said. “If you’d seen what I saw 
—down on the reef, where Hilda almost lost 
her life—you might believe, too. Certainly 
Loring has an uncanny influence with the 
natives.” 

“If you look into the Log of the island for 
the year 1900, you'll find some evidence to sup- 
port my story,” Loring told them. “Just the 
same, | admit that my case doesn’t look any 
too good. I was not only the leader of the 
spies, but the commander-in-chief of the whole 
expedition. It was my idea—an idea that I 
thought justified by circumstances.” 

“And now—after getting the whole thing up 
—you ask us to trust you?” Little Kris asked 
gravely. 

“No. I’m not asking you to do anything. 
I can take care of myself, thanks. You and 
the rest can do what you think is best for your 
own sakes. If you want to treat me as an 
enemy, I'll stay out of the scrap altogether, an 
arrangement that will make the pirates very 
grateful. On the other hand, if you think I’m 
all right I'll fight on your side. I know the 
entire plans of the expedition—made ’em my- 
self, in fact—so I ought to be in a position to 
give you some valuable aid.”’ 

“As our captain, I suppose?”’ Kris asked. 

“Not quite that. However, I don’t intend 
to serve in the ranks.” 

Kris looked him over first with anger and 
then with an odd man-to-man understanding. 
“I’m hoping you'll prove all right,” he said 
atlast. “I’m frank to say we'll need every man 
we can get. However, we'll have to wait for 
more evidence.” 

And now their talk was for a moment in- 
terrupted by the sound of voices in the road. 
Again the jail door opened, and again a pris- 
oner was thrust through. To Loring this 
proved a familiar face. 

“Who are you?” Little Kris demanded. 

“My name’s Storkersen, former Cap’n of 
the Jutland, but not Cap’n no more. Hello, 
Loring. So dey got you too, did dey?” 

Loring grinned. “I’ve been hoist with my 
own petard, Cap’n. Good Lord, what’s that 
wound on your head?” He indicated a fresh, 
red gash beneath Storkersen’s clotted locks. 


SIMPLY the skipper told his story—of Lor- 

ing’s telegram, of his own decision to stand 
by the articles, and of Black O’Neil’s murder- 
ous attack upon him. He did not understand 
why the other prisoners should listen with such 
breathless interest. At the end Little Kris 
asked to see the wireless message Loring had 
sent. 

“Why so?” Storkersen demanded gruftly 
Loring smiled and explained. “You see, 
Cap’n, these men are suspicious of me. They 
think I’m still in cahoots with the crew. Of 
course, if they think that, they’ll have to think 
that you are, too, in spite of the gash in your 
head. Go ahead and show ’em the telegram.” 

Storkersen produced the message and ex- 
plained the code. “But I’m doin’ it because 
Loring asked me to,” he grumbled. “If I was 
him, I'd let you all go plumb straight to der 
devil. If you didn’t want to believe me, I’d 
yust let you get out of dis mess der best way 
you can, and I wouldn’t risk my life opposin’ 
dat gang of cutt’roats.” 

“But, you see, I got ’em into the mess,” 
Loring said. “I’ve got to do what I can to 
help them out of it, if they’ll let me. Besides, 
sitting around and watching the fight from the 
side-lines would bore me stiff.” 

“By Yiminy, it would! Loring, you never 
could stay out of a fight. Listen here, you 
fallers. If you don’t let Loring enlist wit’ you, 


you’re making the worst mistake of your lives. 
He’s yust the man that can whip dem devils 
Fight? He ain’t never done not’ing but fight 
He yust got t’rough being a general in der 
Chinese army.” 

And suddenly Little Kris was convince: 
Whether it was by Loring’s own story, or by 
the deciphered telegram, or by the lurid scar 
on Storkersen’s head, or perhaps by all three, 
he did not know: he only knew that he was in 
the midst of romance and that a prodigal son 
of the island had returned. With this knowl- 
edge came renewed hope. Loring, a trained 
professional soldier, was just the type of man 
that the cause most needed. Not one of Kris’s 
own lieutenants was an expert on the tactics of 
battle. True, Helms and Lane were sea- 
fighters—give them a fourteen-inch gun on a 
heaving deck, and they would see what could 
be done—but neither was trained to infantry 
maneuvers on the terrain of St. Paul. 

And indeed the baffled little garrison had 
gained a staunch recruit. Loring would give 
not only his skill as an officer, but the warrior 
zeal of his heart. Somehow this would be 
different from his other wars. Before, he had 
always fought under foreign flags for the cause 
of other peoples. Now he would fight for his 
own cause, under his own flag. 

“And I guess you'll come along, too, won't 
you, Storkersen?” he asked. ‘You'll come in 
on a hand with the boys?” 

Storkersen glared at him. His big throat 
growled. “You want me to risk my neck too, 
do you?” he demanded. “You bring me here 
and promise to make me a million dollar, and 
den you not only t’row me down but inwite me 
to get meself shot full of got-tam holes? Vell, 
I’ve lost der ship anyway, ‘cept for der insur 
ance. I might as vell go der whole hog.” 

“Might as well,” Loring agreed cheerfully 
“Besides, if we ever get out of this jail, we can 
do some hole-shooting ourselves.” 

“All right! All right! All right!’ Storkersen 
eyed him with displeasure. “You're yust a 
fool, Loring, and I’m yust a bigger one.” 


XII 


N THE makeshift prisons and in the houses 

of the white women there was excitement 
and fear and confusion, but the island itself did 
not waken from its ancient sleep. The gray 
seas climbed up and down the cliffs, the ghost- 
armies of the fog swept over the dunes, and 
the seals roared and clamored just as they had 
done since the world was young. What did 
these things care about another invasion? The 
reign of the pirates was only for a moon or two 
at best, but theirs was of eons. Besides, this 
was just the repetition of an old tale. Men 
had robbed and gone away as long as the oldest 
land-crab could remember. The Russians had 
come first—bearded, savage adventurers in 
high-pooped ships—and then poachers from 
all nations. who stole in in the mist, robbed, 
and stole away—and finally had come the 
Americans. What difference did it make if the 
power should pass once more? 

What did it matter if the Stars and Stripes 
were taken down from the mast over the wire- 
less station and the Death’s-Head banner 
raised instead? The wind would rip it to rib- 
bons just the same. Why should the seals be 
concerned as to the color of the skin, and the 
tongue of the oaths, of the island conquerors? 
They must die in greater or less numbers just 
the same. 

The Aleuts were like the inanimate features 
of their landscape. Outwardly they seemed 
indifferent to the changing fortunes of the 
island. Their deep-set eyes remained un- 
kindled; they talked among themselves in their 
guttural monotone. And why not? They 
were only the brown people, and they, too, had 
changed masters many times before. It was 
not for them to discriminate between one 
white skin and another: their business was to 
drive and club and flay at their conquerors’ 
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For its 


Body-Building Elements 


Child Specialists 
specify 


this famous dairy food 





HAT A JOY to see a child 

growing sturdily! Mothers and 
doctors are eager to give a child the 
food which supplies his body with the 
building materials it needs. 

Calcium is the element which his 
diet must supply to make strong, 
straight bones. Vitamin A is es- 
sential for sturdy growth. 

Mothers welcome “Philadelphia” 
Cream Cheese as a valuable source of 
both these elements. Always pasteur- 
ized, it is made with scrupulous care 
by the Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


Give it—At the noon meal in place of 
heavier foods. On bread or crackers be- 
tween meals and for the school lunch. 
With jam or jelly as a dessert. Instead 
of cream on stewed fruit, custards 
and jellies. 


ry ~ 
A world-famous nutrition | 
expert SAYS? 


“Too often a child’s diet is defi- 
cient in the Calcium needed to 
build straight legs and a sturdy 
frame, and in Vitamin A essential 
for healthy growth. These two 
elements are abundantly present 
in ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese.” / 
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NOX 'parkling Gelatine has become so important as 
a food for daily use in the home that it is worthy 
of your careful interest and thought! Remember 
that Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the purest of gela- 
tine—has been for over forty years. That is why 
it is so healthful—and so delicious. It contains no flavoring, 
no coloring, no sweetening. That is why the desserts and 
salads prepared with it have a home-made appearance and taste! 
That is why it blends so attractively and zestfully with all 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, meats, eggs, fish, etc.!. Two fa- 
vorite Knox Gelatine recipes are here presented to you. Other 
delightful recipes are in the package. 





fr r 7 ‘> 
eS st > 
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FRUIT FAVORETTE 


Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water 
ten minutes, and dissolve in one cup hor fruit juice (using any left-over fresh or 
canned fruit juices Add one-half cup sugar, one tablespoonful lemon juice 
and some of the fresh or canned fruit if desired. When mixture begins to set, 
add white of one egg beaten until light. Beat all well together. Turn into a 
mold first dipped in cold water, and chill 





HAWAIIAN SALAD 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 14 cup vinegar 

1 cup cucumber 23 Cup pineapple syrup 

1 cup canned liced pineapple. 1 tablespooniul tarragon vinegar, 
14 cup cold water if desired 

1 


4 Cup sugar 1 tablespoonful lemon jui 
cup boiling water 


l Few grains salt. 

Pare, chop, and drain cucumber; there should be one cup. Chop and drain pine- 
apple; there should be one cup. Mix cucumber and pineapple, and adc { gelatir e 
w! ich has been soaked in cold water and dissolved in boiling water; then add 
remaining ingredients. Turn in.o individual molds, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Remove from molds to nest of lettuce leaves. Accompany with 
mayonnaise dressing 

These recipes tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 





A - Mrs. Knox’s New Recipe Book—/ree! 
- Write t aay and have Mrs Knox's latest book in your 
\ kitchen. It is her most notable contribution to cookery—it wi 
be your most valuable aid to entertaining and happy family 
dieting a s B. Knox Gelatire Co., 140 Knox Avenue, 
Anstou n, 


~ KNOX ~ 


Spay RuNG- 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
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will. Might is right at St. Paul. They were 
only Aleuts, and the ways and the wars of the 
white men were even beyond their ken, 

Yet they were somewhat bewildered. Events 
had followed one another so fast. Long ago 
they thought the Russians had departed for 
good and all. -And then Cap’n Webber had 
ruled them—firmly but not cruelly like the 
bearded Muscovites—only to vanish without 
trace in the murky sea. Then, twenty-five 
years later, when the great Little Kris was 
their white chief, Webber returned. The old 
men had recognized him at a glance, and even 
if he were only Webber’s son, as the young 
school-taught men maintained, the wonder was 
no less. And now, only a few days after his 
reappearance, he walked in ropes, and a Rus. 
sian of the Russias stood at their head again, 

They had not failed to identify London 
Nick. Beneath his English speech they heard 
the purring accents of their old conquerors; 
through the round glass in his socket they saw 
the cold, bright eye of the spoiler. No doubt 
the wheel had gone round. The easy, full-fed 
days of the American occupation were at an 
end. They must leap to obey Nick’s com- 
mands, because he would not speak twice, nor 
would he punish offenders with school-boy 
penalties such as fines and jail sentences. It 
would be the whistling knout and the barking, 
obliterating pistol from now on. But of course 
there were compensations . . . No doubt 
they would be allowed to leave their little white 
houses of frame and go back to the close, warm 
dug-outs where the old men were born. Per- 
haps also they would be given vodka on feast 
days. 

It was not long before the natives of St. 
Paul’s sister island, St. George, were also made 
aware of a change in masters. On the first day 
of the pirates’ occupation London Nick carried 
out a secondary expedition which had been 
outlined in Loring’s plans. 

Between St. Paul and St. George there was 
a wireless tele tel connec tion. Every day 
young Page, Johnston’s assistant, bridged the 
inter-island waters “og his voice. If that 
voice was silenced, the George men would 
wonder, and perhaps complications would re- 
sult. Thus it was that the pirates must control 
not one of the sister islands, but both. 

The telephone had been temporarily dis- 
mantled on the night of attack. If by stealth 
it could be put in commission again, and a call 
put through to St. George, there must be no 
one to answer. So when the white prisoners of 
St. Paul were all safely confined so that only 
a small force would be needed to guard them, 
some twenty of the men, commanded by Lars 
Johanessen, boarded the Eider and set sail. 


N THE twilight they anchored in the St. 

George harbor. They put off two boats 
loaded with armed men, who landed at the 
dock. Here they met the white agent of the 
island, who had come down to greet Captain 
\ndy and to marvel why the Fider was carry- 
ing sO many passengers. 

But where was Captain Andy? The man 
who walked to meet him was a_ scowling 
stranger whom he had never seen _ before. 
The others moved like pack wolves and sur- 
rounded him—sneering, sinister. And when 
he asked questions, they answered with jeering 
oaths. 

He turned to walk away—secretly to warn 
the other oflicials—but a huge Swede snatched 
him. Evil days had come upon his island! 
Deft hands bound him, and the corsair band 
marched into the village to take possession. 

There were only four or five white men on 
the island—a helpless little garrison already 
prisoners of the sea—and these were to be 
taken to St. Paul, where a proper gué urd could 
be placed over them. And there was to be other 
cargo, of other color. The men began to weave 
through the village. 

A large crew of natives would be needed for 
expeditious handling of the seals, Nick had 
said. These Johanessen was prepared to 
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wives accomplish..what 
business men only hope for 


cAn unusual Plan of Hlousehold Buying 


adopted by over two million American Women 


Sarulethey have said nothing, or just 
grumbled a bit—these American 
husbands who are fed on the fat of 

the land. Meals so good that the whole 
world envies them—yet until recently they 
have given very little credit to the patient, 
skillful work of their wives. 

Better living at lower cost—this has 
been, for years, the program of the women 
of this country. And today, they have 
done something which has at last opened 
their husbands’ eyes. 

Most men pride themselves on being 
shrewd buyers in business. Now women 
have beaten them at their own game. In 
their endless task of shopping for foods, 
women are putting into actual, daily prac- 
tice that special method of buying which 
men talk of as ideal. 

In order to make full use of their know]- 
edge of real values and to buy foodstuffs 
purely on merit, American women are 
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ICE NOW 


painstaking tests the choice foods of the world 


are selected by the experienced Piggly Wiggly buyers 


OFFERED 1N 8 


sponsoring a nation-wide movement in 
household buying—Piggly Wiggly 


They make each purchase 
by comparing values for themselves 


Starting with a single store, a radical 
departure, only a few years ago, Piggly 
Wiggly now serves the women of over 800 
cities and towns, simply because it brings 
them certaindefinite advantages in buying. 

To shop exactly as they like, to arrive at their 
own decisions with no pressuresrom salesmen 

To take what they please from the shelves 
and examine it at their leisure 

To know that the choice foods of the earth 
have been assembled here by experts for them 
to look over— 

To compare the plainly marked prices, 
certain that they are saving money, day tn, 
day oul 

These are some of the points that women 
value in the Piggly Wiggly store. 

Here they find those articles which 
women throughout the country have 
tested in their homes and approved 
which they come back to buy of their own 
accord again and again. 


STORES 


to 
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The finest kinds of each food Com aon 
selected for you to choose from srl! and save money at 


Cc 











Searching out the world’s 
choice foods 


What are biggest values among these 
many brands and grades on the mar- 
ket today? 


Food No. of brands* | 
| 
CANNED PINEAPPLE over 300 | 
CANNED SALMON ** 1,000 
CANNED PEAS ** 4,500 } 
TEA . * 41,000 


The best of these and of each type of 

food are carefully sifted out for you to 

choose from, by Piggly Wiggly 

Based on estimates by authorities o» 
food packing and markett» 





In using advertisements 





Out of the countless grades and brands 
of every food on sale in America today 

the finest kinds of each have been carefull 
selected by the experienced men who guide 
the policies of Piggly Wiggly. 

The pick of the world’s markets art 
offered to you for you to choose from. This 
is one of the reasons that Piggly Wiggly 
is now used by over two million women. 


No delays in shopping— 
prices that offer a real saving 

What precious time you save at the Pig gly 
Wiggly stores! No waits, no delays till a 
lerk is free. You start and you finish 

‘ sunctia when you like. And what delight 
ful suggestions for your menu come to you 
from the richly varied foods on the shelves! 
The saving in expense is pe rh laps most 
important of all at Piggly Ww. iggly. Always 
your daily food purchases cost you less be- 


cause of Piggly Wiggly’s special plan of 


operation. 

To give your husband more surprises, 
to serve him dishes he 
will like even better, to 
cut the cost of groceries 
still more—try this new 
method of household 
buying today. Visit the 
Piggly Wiggly store 
in your neighborhood. 
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The 2 favorite 
oconut recipes 


of a famous testing kitchen 


WO well-known home economics 

experts, Mrs. M. A. Sharkey and 
Miss Melinda E. Talcott, of the 
Modern Methods Kitchen in Boston, 
recently spent two months experi- 
menting with coconut. 


hey tried out other brands of pre- 
pared coconut and the hand-grated 
meat of fresh coconuts against Baker's 
new moist canned coconut, Southern- 
Sty le. 

Chis is the report they gave us: 

“In arison, we d 


brands dry and ta The re 


com 


Butterscotch Coconut Cake 


(Filling) Blend thoroughly °, cup 
light brown sugar with 4 level tabk 
spoons flour, well-beaten yolks of 3 
eggs and 2 tablespoons butter; place 


in double boiler; add slowly 1 cup 
scalded milk and cook 7 to 10 min 
utes stirring constantly; when cool 


add 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon 
cream, and '% can of Baker's Coconut. 

Icing) Cook together 1!'4 cup 
brown sugar, '4 cup water, 2 table 


spoons butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
until it forms a soft ball when 
dropped in water. Beat until it is of 


right consistency to spread over top 


and sides of cake and cover with 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style. 
} ’ ) 
Apple ( OcOonuL Pr 
2 cups unsweetened apple sauce; *, to 


1 cup sugar according to tartness of 
apples; 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 
grated rind of 1 lemon; 3 egg yolks, 
lightly beaten; '5 can Baker’s Coco 
nut Southern-Style. Pour into pastry 
shell. Bake at 350° F. from 30 to 35 
minutes. Cover with a meringue 
made with the three egg whites 
Bake at 350° F. 12 minutes. Sprinkk 
thickly with remainder of can of 
Baker’s Coconut and brown slightly. 


Phese recipe } and approved 
by Go 
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in an improved do 


simply not in the same class—either in 
flavor or in texture, and the results in 
cake, pie and other coconut dishes were 
not nearly so desirable. 

“We don’t know how anybody could 
ever use anything but Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style, after once hav- 


” 





ing tried it. 

You will want to try the new canned 
coconut right away in these two delicious 
new recipes that Mrs. Sharkey and Miss 


Talcott have originated 
And then you will want to have the 
W Baker Coconut Recipe ( alendar 


which we shall be glad to send to you fre« 
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Premium Shred—dried coco- 
its very be st— pac ked 


ble-waxed 


stay-fresh packag 


Southern Style—» t, te 


COCONUT 


FREE—A KITCHEN CALENDAR containing original recipes 


by famous cookery experts. If you cannot get Baker's Canned 


Coconut, Southern-Style, at your grocer’s, send ten cents for a 
| trial (half-size) can and recipe calendar. Address: Franklin Baker 


Company, Dept. B-8 Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Far Call 


supply. Plainly he had missed his calling ang 


his time—he should have captained a reekj 
slaver in the early days of the Gold Coast. He 
rounded up thirty of the most experienced 
sealers and drove them into his hold 

They were dumb as cattle. The cop. 
quering white man must be obeyed. And be. 
sides, this was not the first time they had been 
forcibly removed from their homes. The 
\leut was never indigenous to Pribilof sojj: 
the Russians had transported him here over q 
hundred years before—from his home on the 
\leutian chain—to work with the seals, This 
ship was moved by mysterious engines jp. 
stead of sails, and beards were few and smal] 
upon the deck, but otherwise the experience 
was much the same. 

The ship ran back to St. Paul, and the St, 
George white captives were imprisoned with 
the others. Occupation progressed. Some few 
of the invaders, finding idle time on their 
hands, already walked with Aleut girls in the 
misty road. The young squaws had begun to 
accept the corsairs’ presence as a matter of 
course, 

Certain safeguards were looked to, just as 
Loring had planned 
stand why the mast 


Now one might under. 
of the Jutland had been 
painted gaudily green. When the hull was 
camoullaged with green-painted canvas, the 
ship literally disappeared against the verdant 









hill of English bay. A revenue cutter could 

Ps within a mile and never know that a 

s ge prow had visited the shore. 

O» PHE morni coup, I 
don Nick tik te " 

the w | tation, but no sil waisted sailor 





the silences of the ether 
ngdom. His eyes wert 
» did he seem to listen for distant 
cracklings in the air. His fingers were even 
wore at home at the clacking key than at the 
windpipe of a foe. Be side him sat 
derstudy, a little Welshman named 


Sparrow was not an expert operator, 


quiet, 


vering 

















but he could take the watch and waken Hay- 
x to receive incoming messages 
The long “oflicial’’ telegram that Nick sent 
Wiis 
“COMMANDING OFFICER 
Bering Sea Patrol, 
Unalaska. 
We have information that three Japanese 
vessels are plann ng a raid some time th “month 
female seals at the fishing banks appr 
” , j lred » from St. J e 
t pa CvastG rd i 
} , during th , t fort / 1 ( 
Jap j pr reat j 
t ca Vo danger n the 
” mit. We can watch the rs our 
d 1 for vou wirele e of 
r However, should you decide for a 
r to send a vessel into St. Paul or Si. Geor 
hey rity da plea , } 
I r mer r 
The I r ; 
r pele ; rj 7 T 
Natura the name signed to t igt 
vas I k It is + ume ot 
t vf the islands, Lit Kris. 
| stened to the ciattering ke y 
> revenue cu now 
1 s 1 gi\ 
t pl tne 
island and vanish in the fog Besides, $0 
ealous were the Coast Guard officers t 
would keep watch at the- fishing banks 








ind day. Sealing operations could n 
earnest. 

Nick went to Kris’s house, whi had 
commandeered for his own use, and n er 
tain alterations in his appearance. No more 
did he wear the garb of a common seaman. He 
had already resumed his monocle, his cane and 
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What you spend for 


one or two of them will 
puta FRIGIDAIRE in 
yourhome!: ..... . 


*, *, 
+! oe 


MAny still believe that elec- 
tric refrigeration is expensive. 
This is not true of Frigidaire, the 
General Motors electric refriger- 
ator. We asked 10,000 users for 
their experiences. The answers 
were startling. Frigidaire saves 


them an average of $105.36 per 


year over and above all operating 


costs—savings of ice bills and 


THE 








THANKSGIVI 


DINNER”’ 





PRICES 
NOW AS LOW AS $180 


F. 0. B. Dayton, Ohio 


A complete Frigidaire unit, with Du 
finished, enamel lined steel cabinet—all 
ready to attach and operate from any con- 
venient electric utlet-—for th amazing 
factory price of only $180! Also new, 
reduced prices on complete line of porce 
lain-lined Frigidaires in large and small 
SIZES A mode! that suits your requir 
ments to the letter is now ondisplay 
at the nearest Frigidaire Sales Room 


f.__* 


(FRIGIDAIRE) 


> 











cA product of 


GENERAL MOTORS 







food waste alone. So, with all its 


advantages itscleanliness, itscon- 
veniences, its protection to health, 
its ice-freezing and dessert-mak- 
ing service—- Frigidaire saves money 
far beyond the cost of operation. 

Best of all,an amount no great- 
er than you spend for a Thanks- 
giving dinner or two is enough 
to put a Frigidaire in your home! 

Then charge off the balance 
with a few monthly payments. 

Visit the nearest display room 


today, or write for a free booklet. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. A-125, Dayton, Ohio 


n using advertisements see page ¢ 





~ EDGEMONT — 


CRACKERS 
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—such crackers as you 
never tasted before 


ULL-BODIED wheat; baked to a 
toasty golden brown—brought to 
you as meltingly crisp and delicious as 


the minute they left the oven—salted 


just enough to accent the rich flavor of 


the fresh-milled wheat. 
That's the secret of “Edgemont” flavor 
—the “Edgemont” process of baking 
from fresh-milled wheat. It 
bakes in and preserves for 
you all the delicate wheat 
flavors. And then, to make 
sure that “Edgemonts”’ are 
as good when you get them 
as when we madethem, they 
are packed only in the green, 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed 


Nov ember 









package that keeps them oven-fresh and 
crisp until they reach your home. 

Most better-class Individual Grocers 
sell Eocemont Crackers, 25 cents (one 
pound package.) If your grocer does 
not, send us his name and 50 cents and 
we ll mail you two packages by prepaid 


(In Canada, 60 cents.) 


parcel post. 
* 


“Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps 
and Cheez-Its are three other delight 
ful products of the ““Edgemont™ Baker 
1¢s Try them. 


THE GREEN & GREEN CO 
313 Concord Street, Dayton, Ohio 





== 


This Beautiful White Enamel 
Pantry Box 








will k pGemont Crackers fresh 
fter t seal of the store package 
has | ken. You r 30 cents 
upor A coupon printed 4 
on the bottom of every package, Sites ugg 
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The Far Call 


his perfume, and now he donned his best 
clothes. He was henceforward commander ins 
chief of the expedition, and he must look the 
part. 

Already the hold of the Jutland was piling 
with riches. In the salt-houses the raiders 
found five thousand pelts, which wer promptly 
stowed aboard. These were the lustrous, ri; 
pling skins of young male seals—the fol. 
luschickie—which the native sealers had a] 
ready taken as part of the government cate} 
No wonder the men’s eyes lit. Why, the raid 
was already a success! Even if a warning came 
tomorrow, and the Juéland was forced to sea. 
she would not go with an empty hold. There 
could still be revelry in some far Sib« rian port 
and better wages than they could possibly make 
at whaling. Each of the skins was worth four 
guineas. 

\nd these were just a sample. The young 
males swarmed like bees on the hauling ground 

ten thousand to a band. Besides, there were 
a hundred thousand females, always prime and 
precious, which could be driven from the 
rookeries after the guarding bulls were slain, 
Living gold! Treasure Island, if such a place 
existed on the earth! 

The native sealers would work in sixteen- 
hour shifts, with only eight hours’ rest. It 
would be a killing pace, but the knout and 
pistol would help them maintain it for thirty 
days. And not only the patient brown men 
would herd and club the seals. There would 
be white prisoners among them—tame fellows 
who cowed with a blow—and of 
course the raiders themselves would stand 
shift with the crews. 





I 
» 


could be 


W‘ IULD not the corsairs be needed as guards 
of the remaining prisoners? Ah, that was 
the joke of it! On this detail Nick’s plan was 
far superior to Loring’s own. Kris and his 
friends were to be kept in an inviolate prisor 

Certainly the raiders would take readily to 
the work of seal slaughter. Their hands had 
been red before—the debauch of killing would 
inebriate like strong drink—and they might 
watch the precious pelts pile up like leaves 

Native women could help to drive seals t 
the killing grounds. T! [ 
would also be in their hands—they must carry 
coal to the field kitchens and cook for the 
crews. The raiders themselves, however, need 
not live on native fare. Instead of seal meat 
and sour bread, they could have delicacies 
from the Fisheries kitchen. Why should Wing 
be taken from the post he had filled for thirty 
years? He was only a harmless old Chinaman 

yellow as his own pancakes—and his skill 
would add to the pleasure of their visit 

He seemed to take the conquest as a matter 
No fire flared up in his calm, slant- 
ing eyes; no passion wrenched his thin, pla 
lips. He did, however, trot over to see Loring 
in the village jail. In his apron and cap hi 
stood outside the jail window and_ talked 
plainly and mundanely through the bars. _ 

The lone jailor saw no reason to interlere 
with him, No use to antagonize old Wing and 
perhaps be served inferior portions at the 
table. He was merely trying to console his 
former masters. 

He looked squarely into 
“When you and Little Klis say so 
clup coffee, pliece pie,”’ he said. 

Loring searched the impassive, 
eyes. ‘What kind of pie?” he asked steadily 

“Oh, mince, plunkin, pleach. I cut you big 
pliece, wi’ knife.” 

Little Kris breathed deeply. 
iny time, Wing?” he inquired. 

\ny time aft’ suppel, when I got time. 
You tell Hilda when you want pliece. i 

\t once he shuffled away. Loring and Little 
Kris exchanged glances, but neither confessed 
that they read a hidden meaning in Wings 
words. Loring was not yet aware that the ad- 
ministrator trusted him. Little Kris, on th 
other hand, knew that Lane and some of the 
Fisheries officials still suspected Loring, and 
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of course. 
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slanting 
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LABELS 


-important mn 
selecting coats 


2 it is every bit as impor- 


tant to make certain of reliability in the 


food you eat as in the clothes you wear. 
And in both cases the careful buyer has 
learned that it pays to look for some 
trusted label. 

Say Snider's 
When it comes to catsup and other 


tomato products and vegetables and 
fruits, women of two generations have 


‘» Sniders 











put complete confidence in the Snider 
label and the reputation behind it. 


Say Snider's 
Say Snider’s and be sure of the pure quality 
and appetizing flavor which nature, plus 


Snider’s fresh-kept method, have made 
possible. 





—and be sure/ 


TOMATO CATSUP .% CHILI SAUCE % COCKTAIL SAUCE 
ALSO VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


FRESH-KEPT — IN GLASS 


— and in 
selecting catsup 





2 TOMATO SOUP ~ PORK AND BEANS 


In using advertisements see page 6 











at Mother Really Wants 


Under this slogan hundreds of electric companies 


in all parts of the country will advertise this 
wonderful, MODERN Hotpoint Automatic Elec- 
tric Kange during November and December. They 
will make this great gift one of the easiest of all 
gifts for the family to give you this Christmas. 





What it will 


ETTER cocking, without watch- 
ing or guessing. 
Easier cooking. 
Less time in the kitchen. 
Cleaner kitchen walls and ceiling. 
Cleaner cooking utensils. 
A range, too, that keeps “as clean as 
a china plate.” 
A cool, pleasant kitchen in summer. 
Cooking speed! 
Accurate, dependable temperatures 
any time, merely by turning a switch. 
The utmost in modern conveniences. 


You can place a complete meal in 
the oven, then in ten seconds set the 
automatic electric timer for the time 
cooking is to start and stop, the auto- 
matic temperature control for the exact 


* 


mean to you 


heat to be maintained during cooking— 
and leave the kitchen or the house for 
all day. When you return, dinner will 
be hot, perfectly cooked and ready to 
serve. It’s like having a maid at no cost. 


This rang> is a Christmas special. It 
comes complete with all extra equip- 
ment shown, including utility drawer 
beneath the oven, clock, 4-piece condi- 
ment set, electric light over cooking 
top, fireless-type cooker, cooking chart, 
smokeless broiler pan, automatic timer 
cand temperature control. 

Don’t let your family miss this! Save 
this page as a reminder. Ask your elec- 
tric company about the special Christ- 
mas offer on this new de luxe Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Range. Or write 
us for complete information. 


SERVANTS 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


Chicago Boston . New York 


Seattle Los Angeles Dallas 


San Frincisco . Atlanta 


. Portland Cleveland Kansas City 


Salt Lake City Ontario, Calif. 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


,ovember 
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The Far Call 


that these men would resent any discussion of 
plans in his presence. ‘ 

Hilda, it appeared, had the run of the island 
By Nick’s orders she was not to be moleste 


by any of the pirate band. He himself shows 
her every consideration, plainly hoping to win 
her by fair means. Why not? He had wop 
other women. His peculiar genius of resoly 
tion and ruthlessness was not without its appeal 
a fact proved by a score of fond amours ip as 
many different cities. True, most of his loves 
were “American girls,” as they say in Ching 
but the love-light glowed in their eyes just th 
same, and besides, there was once a Russian 
lady, widow of a nobleman whom Nick had 
himself removed, who had—but Zut! That was 
far off! The widow was now dead, victim of q 
jealous revolutionist, and his harbor women 
were following new lights. Hilda alone fille 
his eyes now, and by his Lady of Kazan! she 
was worth all the rest put together. 

She was icy now. but she might thaw. She 
was disdainful, but as his star rose and his 
power became more and more manifest on the 
island, she might turn admiring. Now she was 
only a dream to haunt him and keep him from 





sleep-—a desire that overswept him in warm 
waves—but before long her possession might 
bea reality. Vieht be? W hy, it must be. He 


was always a fool about women, he had cor 
fessed, and never had his folly pped him s 
trongly. The slight blonde girl, hardly 1 
than a child, was far more necessary to | 


than any full-breasted daughter of the port 
Certainly she would leave the island with hi 
but there was no need nor sense in hurrying 
matters too greatly. 


T WAS for quite a different reason that | 

protected the other white women. This was 
his cunning rather than his folly. He simy 
did not desire to incite his prisoners int 
holy war. He had seen a holy war before 
a minor conflict in which one Malay zealot 
run amuck in a Manilla dive—and the number 
of casualties resulting was an amazing and 
disconcerting thing. In all probability th 
married men of the Fisheries and wireless staii 
would keep their heads about the seals. They 
might fight for them, if a fighting chance w 
provided, but they would not vainly and des 
perately throw themselves against the enemy 
guns. On the other hand, if their homes wer 
attacked, they would resist like fiends. 1 
island venture might end in absolute chaos . 








So the pirates must find their relaxation 
among the Aleut maids. 
Hilda avoided him, and when the dusk 


lowered, she stole down to the village jail ar 
called through the bars to Loring. Not or 

her voice came through. Her hand reache 
and Loring shook it in an ancient comradeshif 
He did not know why the walls that held! 

seemed to fall away, and why his heart leay 

as if it would break down the walls of his breast 
In all his days there had been few mon 


like this. Few indeed of his spl ndid adver 
tures had vielded such a bounteous retur 
The girl’s hand was full of rich gifts. \ 
hope reborn courage—wondrou revelatior 
He thought that her eyes wert like stars 
the new dusk. At least, their light flas 
star-like into his. He might remember Juf 
ter, lighted like a lantern in the gray twilight 
skies of autumn. He thought that her face wa 
lovely as a pale tropic flower that had st 
in a Burman jungle. At least it recalled hw 
to dreams of loveliness, known far away @ 
long ago, perhaps before flesh framed him 
a lost Atlantis from whence men’s souls ha 
traved , 
Loring loved this girl. No use to deny 
now. Nor was there any use in dreaming 0 
and glorying in it. Their hands had touch 
for a moment in shadow—an ancient sign 
which even the most foolish lovers may Pp 
and thrill to, but which even the wisest mé 


now the clasp 
hadows ! 


never understand—but 
broken, and realities rushed in like , 
a dying fire. Love must wait for a more my>¥ 
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The Far Call 


hour. It belonged with moonlight and flower- 
scent and such-like fragile things. At a time 
and place like this—the fog-swept island torn 
by wars of greed—it was an outlaw and a 
stranger. 

Still Loring could not keep his secret. His 
tone gave him away—warm and breathless in 
the chill dark—even though his words were only 
those of friendship. “I didn’t think you'd 
want to shake hands with me again,” he said. 

“Why not?” Her tone was secretly anxious. 
“We're still on the same side, aren’t we?” 

“We're on the same side now, but I was on 
the other side when I first came. I don’t have 
to tell you this—you’ve already guessed it. 
And I didn’t know whether or not you'd for- 
given me—and were willing to trust me.” 

“Do you want to be forgiven—and trusted? 
Does it make—any—real—difference to you?” 

“Tt means more than the whole world.” 

He spoke solemnly, and if love itself is not a 
lie, he spoke truly. Certainly he believed his 
own words—no light or shadow in the future, 
nor life which he had always loved so intensely, 
nor death which he had always scorned so 
proudly, seemed to matter as much as this 
girl’s faith. It seemed that he had never really 
cared about anything before. 

“When the men here didn’t trust me, I 
didn’t much mind,” he wenton. “I can stand 
on my own feet where men are concerned, and 
I wouldn’t beg ’em to let me tight on their side. 
But I'll beg you, if I have to. I want you to 
believe that I’m on your side to the finish—no 
matter what happens—and nothing can ever 
make me change again.” 

“Again?” she echoed gently. “You never 
really changed a first time, Paul. You were on 
our side all the while, but you just didn’t know 
it. Cap'n Webber’s son couldn’t help but be 
on our side—he couldn’t keep from fighting for 
the seals. It was the son of David Loring, a 
pelagic sealer and a man without a country, 
who brought the spies to the island. Now he’s 
gone away—disappeared—and an American, 
Paul Loring Webber, stands in his place. 
Paul Loring Webber was never an enemy. He 
couldn’t be.” 

“And it’s all square then?’ 

“Between you and me it’s all square. I do 
trust you. I do believe in you. We'll tight to 
gether, but, Paul, you've got to fight as you 
never fought before.’’ She spoke softly, so the 
suspicious guard outside could not hear. 

“You're a soldier, you told me,” she went on. 
“Well, let’s see what being a soldier means. 
You're a military expert, so let's see you it 
action. We're outnumbered and unarmed and 
in prison—greater odds against us than you've 
ever heard of in any war before. Well, let’s 
see what you can do. And then’’—woman- 
like, and in woman’s province as man’s in 
spiration—“if you're the dough-boy I think 
you are, we'll drive these pirates into the sea!”’ 


XIII 


[ONDON NICK’S attentions to Hilda were 

far from awkward. He was a man of the 
world, and when he wished, he could evince a 
rare charm of manner and conversation. He 
had tremendous self-belief, which is alwavs in 
teresting, and his enlarged ego was not merely 
a shield, as in the case of most criminals, for a 
little and mean inferiority complex. He did 
not feel inferior, a fact that saved her from 
boredom. Indeed, he considered himself quite 
good enough for her. Shrewdly. but also sin 
cerely, he defended the mission that had 
brought him here, seeking to justify it in her 
eyes. Thus it was not surprising that on the 
second day of his dictatorship, his courtship 
seemed to gain ground. 

Why not?) The German girls made friends 
with and often married soldiers of the Allied 
Army of Occupation. The Sabine women had 
refused to return from Rome. It is the way of 
womankind, he reflected, to go with the con 
queror. No wonder her eyes were not quite so 
cold and hard when again he met her on the 
village road. 
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USE FRENCH’S SEASONINGS IN 
po YOUR TURKEY DRESSING! 


4e}-| For the soup, the turkey stuffing, the salad dressing, 
pouLTry| 
aso 


MET 


the thick, lusciousness of the **Pumpkin Pie’’—use 
French’s Spices and Seasonings —a perfect spice for every 
purpose—a savory seasoning for every appetite. The finest spices 
grown beyond the seven seas; richest in aromatic essences, hence, 
the choicest in flavor — milled, blended, made ready for you, by 
methods long-known to French’s but often secret and closely 
guarded. And when French’s Spices and Seasonings take part 


in the preparation of your Thanksgiving Dinner — success is 
yours! For have not these savory aides led many a housewife to 
heights of family fame—to neighborhood recognition of culinary 
skill ? Sold by 


who put quality first. Write for this month’s selected recipe — 


The compliments of the seasoning. grocers 


“Priscilla Alden Pumpkin Pie’. A copy sent free on request. 


The R. T. French Company, Housewives’ Service, Dept. A, 


Emly Bleeke, Director, Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


pene 
&. 
i! AND FRENCH’S SPICES 


MPT PET 


IN YOUR PUMPKIN PIES! 
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lovely china! 


Table setting by 
Good Houseke eping 
Studio 


your guests exclaim, 


and later they remark 
“What a charming hostess!” 


HE mark of fine taste in fine china is 
the trade mark shown below. For 
nearly a century the finest of French 
dinnerware has been made in Limoges 
by Haviland & Co., originators of the 
famous china marked Haviland, France. 


No camera can do justice to the rich 
and satisfying colors, the true beauty of 
Haviland design. For instance, the Plaza 
pattern shown before your imaginary 
guest will simply captivate you, with 
those bright birds a-flutter on flowers 
festooned between graceful baskets of 
pink roses, on the Ivory background. 


Adorable! 


The four typical decorations here 





had SARATOGA” | 36roRra” 


HAVILAND CHINA CO., 


avilan 


| Chi 1 Nh q” Every piece of genuine Haviland 





“ARGONNE” \ hi iy 


shown onIvory—nowso much the vogue 
—can be obtained at prices reasonable 
to a degree that will surprise you. 

If your dealer hasn't just the pattern 
you want, he can readily get it from us 
for you. Insist on genuine Haviland, 
stamped with the original name that 
means so much to lovers of beautiful 
china—Haviland, France. 

T be se are only a few of many designs in which 
Haviland China is made. A wide variety of open 
stock pa atterns at all prices is obtainable so that 


you can easily get replacements or add to your 
set as you may desire. 

SEND Now for the free illustrations showing 
in full colors the wide range of these exquisite 
Haviland China designs together with a list of 
the nearest dealers. Ask for Group GA. 
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Good Housekeeping 


| middle-aged, 


| come from this office, 


The Far Call 


She had appalled him at first. In spite of his 
self-confidence, there was a look about her 
mouth, and a whiteness around the rose-like 
glow in her cheeks, that depressed him inor- 
dinately. Now her glance was sullen rather 
than contemptuous. Plainly she still resented 
with all her heart his invasion of the island, 
but somehow—in one way or another—he had 
wakened her interest. No doubt she had be- 
gun to admire him in spite of herself—probably 
on account of his mastery and the smooth pre- 
cision of his command—so to press his advan- 
tage he began to boast a little. 

“But you can’t win,” she told him at last. 
“You'll end in jail sure. The Coast Guard 
oflicers are going to suspect something is 
wrong and come here and investigate.” 

“But how can they suspect it?” he replied 
jubilantly. “This island has been quiet for 
fifty years. I haf as much respect for the 
American Coas’ Guard officers as you haf your- 
self, but they are not mind-readers. We haf 
arranged to send in regular reports so they 
can not possiblee become suspicious.” 

A new light kindled in her eyes. For a mo- 
ment Nick’s attention almost wandered. Some 
inner voice warned faintly for him to be on 
guard, but at once the girl began to speak and 
drowned it out. 

“Regular reports!” she echoed scornfully. 
“Why, you don’t know what regular reports go 
out from here. All you know is the nightly 


” 


records from the wireless station. For in- 
stance, you don’t even know about the 
monthly medical report that Doctor Eber 


hard was supposed to send last night.” 

She paused again, and confusion seemed to 
overcome her. It appeared that she had said 
too much and had let slip a detail of island 
procedure which was most important for the 
island conqueror to know. Now she seemed to 
try to remedy the harm she had done. 

“Of course, that report is not an important 
one,” she said. “They—they—wouldn’t get 
suspicious just because they didn’t get the 
—the—medical report. But—but—you prob- 
ably will miss some of the important reports.” 
NICK grinned, bowed, and immediately 

walked away. He went straight to one of 
the Fisheries houses occupied by the govern- 
ment physician. This was Doctor Eberhard, a 
heavily-built man who talked 
with a foreign accent. That Hilda had just 
her eyes bright with ex- 
citement, Nick could not guess. 

At Nick’s birth, in his bleak village on the 
Don, “the quality of mercy” had been com- 
pletely left out of his make-up. He knew many 
emotions—the love of music and of women, 
the lust of power and of gold—but compassion 
was a sentiment which he simply did not pos- 
sess. Otherwise he might have felt sorry for 
this man before him. Doctor Eberhard seemed 
so terribly shaken. He watched Nick’s every 
motion as if with horror; and when he tried to 
speak, he hissed through his teeth. 

“What iss it?” he managed to ask at last. 

Nick smiled and twiddled his cane. ‘*Doc- 
tor, you are much attached to the island here, 


ees it not?” he asked gently. 
Eberhard seemed to shiver. ‘What iss it 
you mean?” 
” “You like your position here, and though you 
are not a young man, you look forward to some 
years yet of profe ssional service. In other 
words, little father, you do not — to be 
removed—removed, I might add, in a most 


complete and efficient manne Faro? ya of my 
own men installed here as the islan’ phy- 
sician? we 
“You mean—I do not want to loos my lile? 
“Bah Jove, you are astute! Nor, comrade, 
ees there any reason why you should lose it. If 
you do your work prope rly, I can foresee many 
useful and happee years ahead of you yet. pe 


lately, I regret to tell you, I notice an omis- 
sion of your duties.” P 
The doctor’s eyes opened wide. “I dont 


understand 














A few of the medals won by The Gorham 
Company at International Expositions. 
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exhibited their masterpieces. 
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James Albert Major, 
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Master Craftsman, 
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decoration of Gorham 
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ROBERT I|I. VANDERBILT 
has these charming beds in her 


Park Avenue home 
































MONG the and 
homemakers of society who delight 

in the modern manner of combining dif. 
ferent pieces in the decoration of their 


Robert T. Vanderbilt of 


exclusiv e hostesses 


rooms, is Mrs. 
New York. 

A collector of antiques, she has furnished 
her own bedroom with a choice old Queen 
Anne desk and an antique dressing table. 
And she has heightened the charm of their 
effect by combining them with modern 
twin beds by Simmons. 


Such attractive beds in full panel design 
with graceful curves at head and foot! 
Mrs. Vanderbilt particularly likes their 
size. She says: “They are charming, so 
small and trim they seem to give extra 
space in my room. Mine are mahogany 
in finish to match my bedroom furnish- 
ings; and I am ordering others painted 


robin’s egg blue for my country home.” 
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Mrs. 
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Rosert T. 
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over a beautiful town 


hthul he 


pre- 

side on 

Park Avenue. Her country home is 
at Greens Farms, Connecticut. 


No matter how diversified the individ- 
ual pieces and colors of your bedroom, 
you can be sure of finding a Simmons Bed 
that will bind them all together in a new 
interesting scheme. Simmons 
Beds are of metal, durable and easily kept 


and more 


Mrs. 


in her 


VANDERBILT’s BEDROOM 
New York, 


taffeta and 





Park Avenue home, 


decorated in 





powder blue 


Anne boudoir Gesr 


apricot voile. A Queen 
E 
, , 7 
nd little Sheraton powdering table are 





mahogany shed twin beds 
Model No. 1534, a full panel 


design of utter simplicity and charm. 


charming with 






by Simmons, 


clean. They made by the largest 
maker of beds in the world. They come 
in a wide range and in 
wood finishes that perfectly simulate the 
natural wood; and in color schemes sub- 


dued or gay, but always restful. 


are 


of fine designs; 


You may buy Simmons Beds in all good 
furniture and department stores for as 
little as $10; more elaborate designs run up 
to $60; Simmons Mattresses $10 to $100; 
Springs $7 $60. The name Simmons is 
plainly marked on each. The Simmons Com- 
pany; New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
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The Far Call 


“Recollect a little, my friend. Was there 
not a report that should haf gone out by wire- 
less on the medical condition of the island?” 

The other shrank back. In all his hunting 
seasons Nick had never found such easy prey. 
Even the nobles of the old régime, doomed to 
death by the Russian Cheka before they ever 
came to trial, had stood up better than this. 
The game was so easy that it almost lost its 
zest. 

“Oh, the medical report,” Eberhard man- 
aged to stammer. “It iss of no importance. 

“Important or no, it ees my wish that it go 
forth the same as ever. Will you write it out 
now, or mus’ I have to And Nick’s hand 
stole slowly backward. 

The doctor seemed to rally the pathetic rem- 
nants of his courage. “If I refuse? 

“By all means refuse, if you so desire. There 
will, however, be an immediate vacancy in the 
official staff. And please notice that I say 
‘mmediate’—”’ 

No further threat was needed. The doctor 
shivered, then walked heavily to his desk. He 
sat down and took a pen in his shaking hand. 

“But I te ll you—the message iss not of great 
importance,” he insisted. ‘All it iss, Iss a 
general report of sickness conditions, and the 
names of the men who are sick or have come 
back to work after being sick last month 

“Write it out, just the same,”’ Nick told him 
shortly. He was tiring of the game. “Make it 
jus’ the same as if nothing out of the ordi- 
naree has happened.” 

So the doctor wrote laboriously: 


“CuHrer MepICcAL OFFICER, 
In care Bering Sea Patrol, 
Unalaska. 


Monthly medical report for district North of 
ge Sealers Reuben Paine and Tom 
Hall back on the job. Same ordinary sickness in 


village but all native laborers able to work. 


Doctor EBERHARD. 


Nick screwed in his monocle, read the mes 
sage, and smiled faintly in triumph. “Thank 
you veree much,” he said. “I know we will get 
along famously in the future.” 

He took the sheet and walked out. He did 
not know that, behind him, the doctor’s eyes 
were glowing like fire-balls. He dic not know 
that his victim’s servile manner dropped from 
him like a cloak, and he stood straight as a 
soldier of the Prussian Guards. 

‘*Not of great importance!’”’ he mocked 
to himself. His hands, big enough for a cham 
pion’s yet deft to the scalpel, clenched strongly. 
“We shall see! We shall see! We shall see!” 


D* RING this same afternoon, the second of 

Loring’s imprisonment, came Hilda again 
to the window of the jail. Although at first she 
said no word, the men looked at her fixedly. 
They knew that she had brought news of vast 
import ince. 

Her eyes had a peculiar brilliancy. They 
drew the eyes of the dumb prisoners like 
eemne Her face was white except for the 
bright line of her lips, for her golden brows, and 
for a rose-like glow high in each cheek. Yet 
only — who knew her well would under- 
stand. To Martos, the Spanish pirate who had 
the noon till midnight watch at the prison door, 
she was only half-hysterical from terror. 

Yet Martos admired her. She reminded him 
of some of the blonde women that rose, golden 
amber set among jet beads, from his own 
Madrid. He was sorry that Nick had de 
clared her forbidden fruit. An expert with 
women, he would have liked to try to comfort 
her and to quiet her obvious fears. He hated to 
have to spy on one so obviously guileless, so 
crushed and impotent. Meanwhile he failed to 
remembe r that her blondeness was of the North, 
where the gales and the white drifts of a thou- 
sand winters had made her spirit strong. 

He listened only half-he: artedly to the girl’s 
talk. 

“Wing is going to bring you some pie and 
coffee tonight,” she told Loring. 
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you can plan them as interior decorators do! 


WINDOW beauty does not just 
“happen”. It results from careful 
planning—especially in the shades, 
which are fully exposed to the light. 

Three things are essential in win- 
dow shades, say interior decorators. 
They must give long wear; operate 
with ease and precision; and har- 
monize with the predominating color 
of the room and furnishings. 

With Brenlin or Brenlin Stripes 
mounted on Breneman Rollers, and 
our free Color Chart to guide your 
selection, you may now plan your 
windows tomeet these requirements. 

Brenlin window shade 






















wholly new artistic effects. Made 
of genuine Brenlin, with handsome 
self-woven stripes. Brenlin, striped 
or plain, comes in a wide choice of 
beautiful colors—one to harmonize 
with every type and color of room. 

Breneman Rollers are made with 

highly perfected spring mecha- 
nism which eliminates all jamming 
or sudden whirling of the roller. 

Be sure you get genuine Breneman 
products when you buy. The name 
Brenlin is embossed or perforated 
on the edge of every shade of Brenlin 
or Brenlin Stripes. The name 

“Breneman™ is _ promi- 





material is strong and flex- 
ible—much like tightly- 
woven linen. It always 
hangsstraightandsmooth, 
does not develop cracks 
and pinholes like ordi- 
nary “‘filled’’ shades, and 
wears two to three times 


together with a pamphle 

as long. Yet it costs c. -utifull ; y , Pte ' — 
, no filling. It outwears — _ a gg >. — 

only a few cents more. Several ordinar yshades and hel; rul lor Cl hart. W rite 





Brenlin Stripes give 




















nently displayed on the 
label of every Breneman 
Roller. 
Send for free Color 
Chart and Samples 


We'll gladly send you sam- 
ples of Brenlin without charge, 
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THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


“The oldest window shade house in America™ 


2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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of Major Importance 


That Ends the Irritant Influence of Towels, Cloths, 
Etc., In Removing Cold Cream from Your Face 


NOW 
REDUCED 
IN PRICE 


PLEASE ACCEPT 7-DAY SUPPLY 
of this NEW and utterly different 
way to try — Cheaper than soiling 

and laundering towels. 


N° it is known that the way you 
remove Cleansing cream from your 
face has an almost unbelievable effect on 
the color, texture and fineness of your skin. 

There is now a new and exquisitely 
different way. Yet cheaper to use than 
ruining and laundering towels. 

A way that corrects oily nose and skin 
conditions amazingly. That holds make-up 
longer than befor \ way 
ractically all beauty experts urge 
and virtually every prominent stage and 
screen actress of the day employs. 

Send the coupon and a 7-day supply 
will be sent you to try. 

* * 


fresh hours 


+} 
that p 


* 
lo use cold cream effectively, you 
must remove it all from the ski1 rowels, 
cloths, paper substitutes, etc., won't do 
it hey are not sufficiently absorbent 


to cleanse thoroughly, too harsh for deli- 
cate skin fabric. 

Send coupon 
\ few days’ use will prove the results of 
the Kleenex 'Kerchief beyond all ques- 
or doubt. Mail the coupon. A full 
7-day supply will be sent you. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 
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There are now one-third more 'Ker- 
chiefs in the large package at 50c than 
formerly at 65c, a saving due to quan- 
tity production. Dealers now also have 
the new introductory 25c package for 
those who have not tried Kleenex 


The ONLY way yet discovered 
that removes all dirt, grime and 
germ-laden accumulations in 


INTRODUCTORY 

PKG. (Ssnfous) . 25¢ 
Big Box (230 Sheets) 50C 
Kerchiefs in Both Pkgs., 9 sq. inches 


gentle safety to your skin. 
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They Re-infect—Spread Germ 
Contagion 
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ANY doctors advise that 
KLEENEX 'KERCHIEFS be 
for handker- 
chiefs when onehasacold. Fordamp 
handker germ carriers. 
They actually re-infect the user. 
And colds, hay fever and influenza 
contagions thus are often spread— 


aggravated. 


ituted ordinary 


hiefs are 


You use a fresh Kleenex 'Kerchief 


every time and discard AT ONCE 
germ-breeding excretions. Being 
dry and absorbent, they largely end 
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Kleenex ’Kerchiefs 
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~ handkerchief boxes 
ait to fit your dressing 


In 2 size packages— 
Sheets $0 sq. ina.) 


5c 
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The Far Call 


The latter’s eyes met hers, and t!} 
stillness of his body conveyed the etlect of a 
violent start. His meager motions that fol 
lowed would have puzzled Martos, had he seep 
them. Loring looked up to the sky, frowned at 
the calm blue, and then seemed to listen for 
the faint murmur of the sea. What had 
weather conditions to do with Wing's “clup 
coffee, pliece pie’? 

“Tonight?” Loring echoed at last. “[’] 
need it worse a few days from now, when I’m 
tired of Aleut cooking.” 


utter 


“Tonight will be the last chancs And 
then, in a matter-of-fact voice, not at all as jf 
she were divulging news of supreme impor- 


tance: “Tomorrow you, and all the men ip 
there with you, are going to be transferred toa 
different prison, where Wing can’t reach you 
Nick told me about it—he wants to put you 
where you won’t have to be guarded and where 
you can’t possibly interfere with him when he 
starts active sealing operations tomorrow. 
He’s going to send you all over to—Sea-Lion 
Rock.” 


[ORING was thunderstruck. | The proposal 
Was as great a surprise to him as to his fel 
low prisoners. So London Nick was coming 
into his own! Up till now he had followed 
Loring’s plans almost exactly, but now he was 
striking out for himself. And certainly his cun- 
ning mind had conceived of a master-stroke. 
The marooning of the important prisoners on 
Sea-Lion Rock would simplify and practically 
guarantee the success of the expedition. 

It would be a cruelly effective scheme. The 
bare bleak rock, storm-swept, exposed to 
every gale, curtained only by the fog, would 
quickly break the spirit of Nick’s captives 
the spirit of gladiators—of 
soldiers or of Arab horsemen—could not tri 
umph over odds like these. The walls sur- 
rounding them would be the inviolate barrier 
of the sea. No guards need stand over them. 
They would be helpless as if bound with chains. 
Practically all Nick’s force could calmly and 
confidently go to their sealing. 

“Are all the other sailors and the St. Lovis 
fur men going to be sent over with us?” 

“Every one that won’t work under the 
pirates. Sea-Lion Rock will be used as a threat 
to make them hustle. Of course, all of you, and 
Johnston, Eberhard, and Page, won't be given 
even a chance to work. You've already been 
sentenced.” 

The girl walked on, and now the prisoners 
gathered ina little tense group. No more was 
there talk of distrust one of another. The 
crisis brought them strangely close. No more 
could they hide their plans from Loring, fear 
ing that he might be a spy. Only one night 
remained in which they might strike: if they 
waited, their cause would be lost. The 
would be doomed. The island would be 
ravaged. Their trust, as guards of the herds, 
would be broken. 

“Loring, you’re a trained officer and a mili- 
tary expert,” Little Kris began tersely. “Tell 
us what to do.” 

Loring breathed deeply, and his old battle 
fervor swept over him. “The first thing to do 
is to break the enemy’s lines of communica 
tion,” he answered gravely. “That is the hirst 
prin iple of tactics.” 

“But how in Heaven’s name can we do it? Ir 
the first place, can Wing get us out of this jail 

“I think so. I’m sure he means to try. His 
reference to the ‘knife,’ when he came yester 
day, meant that he was planning something to 
help us, and he’d naturally try to free us first 
of all. I think he intends to cut the guard's 
throat.” 

“IT hope so. 
free, Loring? 


Besides, Swiss 


j 
seals 


But what can we do when we 
I’ve thought of a dozen things, 


but none of them seems to hold out any hop¢ 
He went on to explain briefly the irious 
schemes that had occurred to him. His tirst 


q 
was to take powder from the powder-house ane 
topple down one of the towering radio masts. 
Thus communication with Unalaska would be 
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Wuen you buy a medicinal product 
in accordance with your physician's 
recommendation to be administered 
to someone you love, you are 
expressing your trust in the “*Price- 
less Ingredient’ —the honor and in- 
tegrity of the maker of the product. 
For you cannot test out a medical 
product—you must take it on faith. 
And so its purity must be un- 
questioned; its efficacy must be 
unquestioned; its reliability must 
be unquestioned. 
One line of products has earned 


for itself a reputation for absolute 
trustworthiness—Squibb’s. For E. 


R. Squibb & Sons have always been 
guided in their work by the deter- 
mination that every product they 
offer to the public shall be prepared 


Unquestioned 


according to rigid professional 
requirements regardless of the cost 
of production. 

For almost three-quarters of a 
century, now, Squibb Products 
have unfailingly served the medical 
profession and all users of medic- 
inal products. 

As a result, everyone knows that 
Squibb Products are the purest that 
can be bought. In hospitals, in phar- 
macies, in homes, the name Squibb 
meets with unqualified confidence. 

To help you in selecting which 
items you should have in the home in 
order tobe prepared for emergencies, 


EB. KR. 





we have prepared a booklet, “What 
Your Medicine Cabinet Should 
We will gladly send it 


free on receipt of the coupon. 


Contain.” 


You will particularly want to 
try the following Squibb Products: 


Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil 

Squi 

Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream 

Squibb’s Cold Cream 

Squibb’s Bicarbonate 
of Soda 


Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Liquid 
Petrolatum 
(Mineral Oil) 


b's Dental Cream 








E. R. Squiss & Sons G-11 
P. O. Box 1024, New York City 
Please send me one copy of your free book- 
et, “What Your Medicine Cabinet Should 

Contain.” 
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Address 
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Keep the youngsters out- 


of-doors, but keep them warm 
and dry in ZIP-ONS 


HERE’S 


shouldn’ 


no reason why they 
t be out-of-doors—flying 
over the snow, eyes sparkling, cheeks 
glowing with the glorious exhilaration 
that winter brings—if they are well 


wrappe d up: 


; 


Put them in Zip-Ons—the suit with 
the original Hookless Fastener that 
never breaks, jams nor rusts. 

Zip-On Leggings—warm and smart- 
ly tailored with the neat, quick fas- 
teners down each leg and at the trim 
waistline. 


And now the Zip-On Sport Blouse 
of Suede Like, in all colors to match 
the Leggings. A deep opening 
—almost to the waistline— 
makes it easy to get into and 
one quick upward zip shuts out 
the wind and cold. 

Zip-On Suits are economical, 
too—in their original purchase 
price and in their upkeep. They 
clean beautifully—and 
ordinary amount of 
care they may be washed. 


with 
just an 


Zip-On Suits made of Water- 
side Suede Like come in French 


Blue, Poppy Red, 


Camel’s 


Zip-On Suit of legging: 


LAM 


Hair, Emerald, Reindeer, African, 
Navy, Grey, Copenhagen and Terra 
Cotta. Sizes are from 1 to 14 years. 
he blouses and leggings may be pur- 
chased separately. 

Zip-On Leggings are also made in Mole- 
skin, Corduroy and Jersey Cloth in White, 
Camel's Hair, Navy, Brown and Grey. To 
avoid all fastener trouble be sure to get 
Zip-Ons. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us the size and color you desire—Zip-On 
Suits, Leggings or Sport Blouses for children 
or grown-ups—and we will see that you are 
supplied. Sole Agents, Howlett & Hock- 
meyer Co., Inc., Fifth Avenue, Corner 26th 


t., New York. 
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7 label in every genuine Zip-On 
arment insist on seeing it. Zip- 
Ons are guaranteed, 
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| pé ission of battle. 





The Far Call 


cut off, and when the throbbing seas of the 

air fell utterly silent, the Coast Guard officers 
| would surely send a party to investigate. How- 
ever, the plan was not entirely sound. In the 
first place, the pirates would probab! y repair 
the damage. They would swarm like ants 
when the ant-hill is broken by a man’s heel, and 
erect the tower again. In the second place the 
station was closely guarded. Only a few of 
Nick’s own men were admitted into the build 
ing, and these only through certain gates 
Trespassers would not be questioned, but sim 
ply shot down. 

“And this isn’t a guess,” Kris said. “] 
heard the men talking when they 
guards. Hilda told me the same.” 

“It’s the facts of the case, true enough,” 
Loring agreed. “I planned myself that the 
station should be closely watched—to prevent 
harm to the apparatus—although the orders to 
shoot are Nick’s, not mine. You see, the sta- 


changed 


tion is the weak spot in his armor.” 


“T wish you hadn’t been so thorough, Lor 
ing,”’ Kris told him. ‘But no use to talk about 
that now.” 


O HE went on to describe a scheme that 
Cap’n Andy had thought of—nothing less 
than the seizing of the Eider and putting to sea 
in search of help. But again there were almost 
insurmountable Even if they 
succeeded in throwing the pirate watch into 
the sea, certainly they would be pursued by 
the Jutland. Only by the gods of luck and the 
witches of the fog could they escape. Besides, 
in all probability the Eider was temporarily out 
of commission. Parts of her motor had prob- 
ably been dismantled as a guard against just 
such an attempt. 

“They’ve dismantled her magnetos,” Lx 
told him. “At least, that was the orig 
scheme.” 

So the plan was dis missed. Helins, Chief 
Petty Officer of the wireless station, now told 
of a project that had haunted him all t 

Down near the dock, | 
a navy a high-powered 
gig with « roar like a distant typhoon. Per 
haps he and four or five others could seize it 
and strike out for Unalaska in search of help. 
Small and rough-riding though it was, it could 
weather a fair-sized storm. However, the 
pirates might have taken away its extra supply 
of gas. If so, it would be useless as a pulling 
dory. The tank itself did not contain enough 
gas to cruise to St. George. What did Little 
Kris and Loring think about the scheme? 

“If the raiders followed my original plans, 
they haven’t left any extra supplies of gaso 
line around,” Loring said. “I anticipated that 
some of the islands might have power boats 
stuck away here and there, and might try a 
dash for the mainland. It’s the natural thing 
to expect, and I think Nick is guarding against 
it 


objections. 





preceding nigi 


said, was speed boat 


‘That's that!” Kris spoke through his teeth 
“Loring, you made these plans—it’s up to you 
to find their weaknesses. Is there anything 
left that we haven’t thought of?” 

Loring’s eyes began to glitter in the shadows. 

“The first principle of tactics is still left- 
‘break the enemy lines of communication,’ 
he said. “You haven’t mentioned their most 
important line—the line that goes straight to 

Siberia and safety.” 

“You mean their ship?” 
his breath with a gasp. 
couldn't seize that.” 

“No. She’s too well manned to seize.” 

Loring spoke almost in a whisper, yet his 


Little Kris caught 
“Great Lord, we 


| words were like slivers of steel thrown off by @ 


drill. Once more he was lost in his ancient 
The walls of the jail rus shed 
away, and God knows what banners flutt: red in 
the wind of this thought, what lances flashed in 
the sunlight of his zeal. Little Kris felt him 
self flushing. Lane, who had distrusted Loring 
at first, watched with widening, lurid eyes 
An old truth was now reiterated, “When Lor- 
ing talked, men saw visions.”’ He should have 
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The Far Call 


been the Lord High Admiral of a corsair na- 


tion’s fleet. : e ‘ 

“We can’t seize her,” he repeated grimly, 
“put we can wreck her! ” 

No one answered for the space of five sec- 
onds. The very word “wreck” shot visions 
into these sailors’ minds. They saw dark | 
seas, empty skies, and a brave ship dying on 
areef. They heard the wan cry of a gull—a 
sailor who had died at sea and whose spirit 
must ever skim the waves—who screamed in 
despair at the shattering hulk, and remem 
bered his own disaster Oh, it is not good 
to wreck a staunch vessel! It was worse than 
taking human life Yet tonight there 
was full cause. If the Judland was wrecked, 
the island garrison would win. 

The pirates would no longer menace the 
seals. ‘The shimmering fur would be like the 
gold which Cortez found in Mexico—glorious 
to see, but too heavy to carry away. Their 
mobility curtailed, they would be forced to | 
crowd on the Fider and withdraw from the | 
Island. This was not a guess, but a fact: no | 
force dares linger in enemy country when its | 
avenue of retreat is in danger. The coup 
would comprise war tactics of the first order. 

Kris whirled to Storkersen. ‘What about 
it, cap’n?” 

The big Norse shrugged his vast shoulders. 
“It’s all right wit’ me. I’ve got der old hulk 
insured.” 

“lm not asking you that. I mean—is the 
plan practical?” 

Loring himself answered. That such an 
attack might be made had occurred to him 
when he had first planned the expedition: day- 
dreaming, he had worked out its details from 
the point of view of the islanders. It had been 
his intention to forestall such a coup by de- 
stroying every small boat on the island, but 
fortunately he had never discussed this phase 
of his plans with his men. It might be that 
Nick had foreseen the danger and had placed 
a strong guard on the ship, but there was a 
possibility otherwise, and besides, it was the 
only fighting chance that remained. 

True, weather conditions were not all that 
could be desired. Loring would have pre- 
ferred to wait until there was a brisk inshore 
wind. However, he had been given no choice. 
The blow must be struck tonight. Besides, 
the set of the tides and the breeze from the 
East would be sufficient to drift an anchorless 
ship on to the rocks of the bay. | 


So LORING’S plan was selected. Certainly 

it offered a greater chance of success than 
any of the others. Slowly, carefully, the men 
worked out the details. And who among them 
would volunteer for the work itself? 

But this method of recruiting the crew 
proved impractical. There were eight men in 
the jail, and all eight wanted to go. Ellis ex- 
plained that, although he was past sixty and 
his lean arms lacked some of the power they 
had once known, he knew the shoals and deeps 
of English Bay as a Hasan pearl-diver knows 
the Bakrain oyster beds. Besides, his age was 
ripe. If he were shot down, the loss would be 
slight: at best he would see the seals return but 
afew more years. Big Kris argued that he 
was a strong oarsman and therefore fitted to the 
work. Captain Andy stoutly replied that he 
was not only an oarsman, but a deep-water 
sailor, and just as he knew how to sail a vessel, 
he knew how to go about it to wreck one. Helms 
and Lane, the two bluejackets, claimed that 
the task was theirs by right—they were mem 
bers of America’s armed forces ‘and thereby 
sworn to repel the country’s invaders. 

Littl Kris wanted to go, but his offer was 
unanimously refused. As the commander of 
the islands, he must not risk his life at the 
front lines. He must stay with his people and, 
if the venture failed, keep their cause alive. 
He agreed at last, and the selection of the crew 
was finally left to him. For one of the two he 
selected Loring. The latter had devised the 
plan originally: besides, he knew the Jutland 
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The Far Call 


from bow to stern. Captain Storkersen woul 
be the logical man to accompany him, but for 
several reasons Kris decided against him, Jp 
the first place, the Judland captain had not 
fully recoverd from his wound. Sometimes 
he reeled about the cell. Besides, Kris felt that 
one of his own men should take part in the ex. 
pedition. They would protest if two former 
members of the raiding party were sent oyt 
alone. 

As a second man the chief selected Big Kris, 
The latter was a strong man, in his prime, and 
his skill at the oars was a consideration of first 
importance. To each of the others Little Kris 
assigned certain duties, and now they must 
wait patiently for Wing to come. 


THE evening dragged away. The conquerors 

swaggered through the streets. The ‘seal 
roar dimmed and rose again with the pulsing of 
the wind. And as the night was nearing its 
black gulf—the deeply-curtained space between 
eleven and one—Wing’s slippers came pat-pat 
up the road. 

Martos, the guard, listened eagerly. He was 
tired of his watch, chilled through by the wind, 
and sick of watching the icicle points of the 
stars gleaming through the tattered clouds, 
The only watch he had ever loved was that 
outside some sweetheart’s bower, in the olive 
groves of Spain. The only wind that he could 
abide was the mild breath of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the only stars that charmed him were 
the warm lamps that lit his Castilian heavens. 
He welcomed any break in the monotony of 
the night. He wanted to hear a human voice, 
instead of the interminable chanting of the 
seals. 

He accosted Wing, but his voice was friendly. 
“Who come?” 

“Wing,” the Chinaman answered calmly 
| from the shadows. “TI bling clup coffee, pliece 
| pie.” 
No wonder Martos glowed. This wasa wind- 
| fall of a pleasant sort. When he had heard the 

beautiful lady, Hilda, promise the gift, he had 
not expected to take any warm interest in it 
himself. As it happened, it had come ata 
most suitable hour. The coffee would brace 
him, the food would cheer him. Certainly 
there was no need to pass it through to the 
prisoners. Nor did he see any reason for call- 
ing Pete, the Alaskan who would take the post 
at midnight and who now slept, ready for any 
emergency, in a near-by native house. Cer- 
tainly he could handle the entire portion him- 
self. 

“Who's it for?” Martos asked, as the visitor 
became a vague figure in the dusk. 

Fo’ Loling. He likee pie fine. 
pliece, too.” 

It turned out that Wing had brought a 
whole pie. He paused before the guard and 
with his long knife cut out a big quarter. This 
he tendered on the knife-blade. 

There followed a strange, grim little comedy. 
It appeared that the piece of pie started to 
slide off the knife. Forgetting his pistol, Martos 
tried to snatch for it. And then the long blade 
ripped the dark. ; 

It was only Wing’s whim that Martos did 
not instantly die. When the Chinese had set 
out from his kitchen, he had every intention of 
snipping off the Spaniard’s life as a tailor snips 
a thread. It would have been a neat job, too 
a little gentle stroking of the throat-flesh by 

razor-like knife-edge—and there would 
ave been no scream to arouse the sleeping 
cuard. Now he found that the slaying was 
unnecessary. Wing's efficient soul rebelled 
against it. As it happened, the Spaniards 
back was to the wall of the prison, and so fast 
was the attack that he could not even dodge. 
Because he must take the blow so tamely—as 
a seal takes the club of a killer—Wing 
checked it before it went home. : 

The point rested on the skin of Martos 
throat. Through the skin and through the 
blade he felt the tense strength of Wing's arm, 
ready to add an ounce or a pound of necessaty 
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en NEW MAZDA Lamp, frosted on the in- 
side, has remade—to its great betterment — 
the lighting of the American home. Gone are 
the old glaring, clear-glass bulbs; gone are the 
dust-coated, outside-frosted lamps which let 
only a fraction of their light through to you. 
The NEW MAZDA Lamps have made the old 
kinds obsolete and, in comparison, expensive. 


For, instead of costing you more, the NEW 
Lamps cost you /ess; 23c in the two most used 
sizes, 25c for either the 50-watt or the 60-watt, 
only 40c for the 100-watt. That’s economy! 

Buy them in the Blue Convenience Carton— 


the package which identifies National MAZDA 
Lamps and is on sale in every town. 
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appears only on lamps made with the benefit of that special service. Thus, 
MAZDA is not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service. 
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The Far Call 


pressure. And since Martos was a wise map 
—hoping to walk again with his love in the 
parks of Madrid—neither his hand nor his: 
voice raised in protest. 

“Key,” Wing instructed simply. 

“In my pocket,” Martos gasped in reply, 
“Don’t keel me, Wing.” : 

For he feared the rasp in the cook’s voice. 
He was terrified by the black, slanting hollows 
dimly seen, that were Wing’s eyes. To show 
his good faith he dropped his gun, and when 
Wing touched his shoulder he moved toward 
the jail door. With his free hand Wing took 
the key and liberated the prisoners. 

Martos’ watch was now done, and it was 
well that he should sleep. Surely he needed 
rest after almost twelve hours of guard duty, 
So Storkersen smote him as he went by. His 
huge fist seemed to flatten out on the jailor’s 
pale lips. 

The last man in the line—it turned out to be 
Fllis—paused and bound Martos where he lay, 
It might be that the old sealer had lost some of 
his youthful strength, and thus could not be 
chosen for such perilous enterprises as were 
this night’s business, but his hands had not lost 
their cunning. He could still tie a sailor’s knot. 
And so that no sound would arise to disturb the 
pirates’ rest, Ellis knotted his handkerchief 
across the prisoner’s mouth. Thus it happened 
that the Spaniard would not eat the food that 
Wing had brought. Neither would he break 
the monotony of his watch by conversation, 

And now the night’s work must begin in 
earnest. Each man went to his appointed 
The only rift in the silence now was 
the clamor of the seals; but soon other uproar 
would be raised to the cold stars. The din of 
battle for which Loring had pined was surely 
not far off. 

(To be continued) 


The Mending Basket 


(Continued from page 63) 


velvet, but eiderdown, gingham, or oilcloth 
would have served the purpose equally well. 


| The taller of the two is resplendent in yellow and 


black, and came straight from Paris. His head 
and four paws are made of black fur cloth or 
plush, his eyes are large yellow buttons, his 
body and long legs and arms are yellow velvet, 
and a few strands of stiff rope unraveled make 
his whiskers. His companion is equally unusual, 
but not a foreigner. He may in reality be a 
calico cat instead of a velvet one, if desired. 

A desirable gift for the baby of the family is 


| the dainty quilt and pillow cover in the center 
| of the page. Two yards of pink and three of 





white sateen were used for the set. The quilt 
is one and one-half yards long by one yard 
wide, or the width of the material. In the exact 


| center is a white lamb surrounded by a circle of 


quaint little animals made of scraps of eider- 
down. They are lightly padded, and their fea- 
tures indicated with colored silks, then appli- 


| quéd; they gaily brandish flowers done with a 


single strand of silk in a running stitch. 

Wool wadding, for warmth, was first basted 
between the pink and white outer covering; 
then the whole was quilted diagonally acros 
lengthwise from the right-hand corner, then 
from the left. A sateen band four inches wide, 
stitched by machine on the right side of the 
quilt, then turned and sewed with invisible 
stitches on the under side, finished the edge. 
The band around the pillow is one inch wide, 
and the rabbit, for comfort, is placed in one 
corner. 

The lovely blonde doll at the bottom of the 
page will win its way to the heart of the little 
girl who finds it on Christmas morning, 
especially if it is accompanied by a complete 
outfit. The patterns with appropriate ma- 
terials for making the wardrobe are an 1- 
structive present for the older girl who still 
loves her doll, for, prompted by the desire to 
enlarge her doll’s trousseau, she will soon learn 
the intricacies of cutting and dressmaking. 
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HOW TO ORDER 





‘DOUBLE 





Just send check or money-order, together with list of articles wanted, to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. See page 64 


















Distinctive gift-box wrap- 
pings, above: Bethlehem set 
5 sheets purple paper, and 
green, red, yellow sheets to 
cut out manger design for 
poster effect; complete with 
seals, directions; $1. Mod- 
ern set, next, 3sheets checked 
paper, 10 gold seals, rib- 
bon; 7oc. Poinsettia set, 
4 sheets red polka-dot 
paper, 10 yds. red-silver 
lape, 10 poinsettias; $1 


With Christmas 
wishes, kind 
thoughts, and 
greetings, all dif- 
ferent, no two 
alike, these 

wenly-on elovely 
Christmas cards 
and folders, at 
right, come with 
Gtlractivel ylined 
envelopes, in a 
Merry Christ- 
mas box; $1 for 
complete set 


In a pretiy Chri _ as aes 
twelve lovely old -, 

greeting cards to ae, one 
friends, no two alike, each 
with envelope lined in color, 
engraved sentiment and pic- 
ture on it; 12 for soc. The 
Lantern set, left, bottom of 
group, for wrapping pack- 
ages, 2 large sheets, black and 
gold Chinese motif, matching 
6 vds. tape and 10 tags; $1 
















Christmas packages are now smaries 
tied with gay papers, bright ribbon, and 
sealed—above, pretty and unusual ones 


to wrap your packages in: Silver Holly | 
set, top, right, tied to illustrate, 3 sheets | 


red figured tissue, 10 yds. silver tape, 
10 silver holly sprays; $1; Striped 
rad next, 2 large sheets in colors, 
20 yds. silver ribbon, modern seals, 
tags; $1; charming set hand-blocked 
paper, 6 sheets, one in box form 
to illustrate, the others flat, all dis 
tinctive; tags, stickers included; goc 
All gifl-box wrappers and Christmas 
cards on this page are priced lower 


than you could buy them in shops | 
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Now every breakfast 
is a party! 
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HOT MALTED 
» MILK at home 


(CHOCOLATE OR PLAIN) 
Rich, creamy, bubbly—it’s the real thing. 
Hot or cold—made at home in 15 sec- 


onds. The children love it of course, but 
try to keep the rest of the family from joining in 
the fun! Like magic, Thompson’s changes ordi- 
nary milk into a Malted Milk drink. It adds tothe 
food value of the milk. It solves the problem of 
getting every member of the family to drink their 
three glasses of milk a day. 


The Secret of Thompson’s 
Thompson’s is so fine in quality that it will dis- 
— in hot or cold milk instantly, without lump- 

That is because it is 

“DOU BLE MALTED.’ 
Quickly digested, Thomp- 


son's helps digest other 

foods. That's why it picks 54 5 Re 

up your health and energy. J fA a; 4, fe 
Light, and yet nourishing, mee Ly 


it is a wonderful bedtime mh ota nity / 


hot drink. 


30 Glasses in 
Every Pound 
Ask for Thomp- 
son’s, plain or 
chocolate, at 
any druggist or 
grocer. Or, send 

the coupon. 












r---- = an em oy 
} Thompson's i 
4 Malted Food Co. ) 
» Dept. 380, Waukesha, Wis. P 
! Gentlemen>— i 
Send me a full pound of Thompson's Sweet Choco- 1 
' late Flavored ‘ DOUBLE MALTED" Malted Milk 
! and a 2Sc value aluminum shaker FREE. I en- ! 
close 60c i 
! Send me atrial sample and an aluminum shaker i 
' I enclose 25« 
© Name... covssesccese ' 
' ! 
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There’s a laundry service for every family need 


Oon~ 


the Laundry 


ODERN laundries offer a variety of services to suit every family 
need. Allironed work, partially-ironed work, and work 
which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a few of the 

many individualized services available at laundries today. Phone a 


modern laundry now 
suited to your needs. 


let them help you decide which service is best 




















IN CASH PRIZES 


and 12,000 valuable awards 


ou can win $10,000 by writing 

the best 300-word letter on 

“Why the Laundry Should Do 

My Washing.” ... Think of 

the fairyland of enjoyment and 
pleasure in $10,000! It may mean a 
new home; a car; college for the boy 
and girl; a trip around the world with a 
liberal balance left over... $1,000 a 
year extra spending money for ten 
years, or $600 a year continuous income 
at six per cent interest. 


Certainly worth working for... and 
not hard to win! Because this is not a 
literary competition. Merely tell in 
your letter the best reasons for abolish- 
ing wash-day in your home... and 
tell it just as though you are talking it 
over with your neighbor. All that you 
need do is set down in an interesting 
and sincere manner the most common- 
sense advantages the modern laundry 
offers over the drudgery of home wash- 
ing methods. 


How to Begin 

Th win this splendid $10,000 prize, or to share in 
the many other awards in this $50,000 competi- 
tion, start in a systematic way. 

Jot down in a notebook every reason why you 
should send your washing to the laundry. Then 
rearrange your arguments in the order of their 
importance. 


With this start, call for suggestions from your 
family, neighbors, friends. Best of all, visit one of 





spection of the laundry’s facilities. 
will help you write a better letter 
win the $10,000.00 Grand Prize. 








What would 
You do with 


$10,000 


HERE ARE THE 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Here are the National Prizes—well 
worth your putting a great deal of 
time and thought in your letter. 

















Ist prize . $10,000.00 
2nd prize 5,000.00 
3rd _ prize 2,000.00 
4th prize 1,250.00 
Sth prize 1,000.00 
6th prize 700.00 
7th prize on 500.00 
8th prize pe 400.00 
9th prize 250.00 
10th prize 100.00 


HERE ARE THE 


STATE PRIZES 


In addition to the National prizes, the 
ten best essays in each of the forty- 
eight states and in Canada will win 
prizes as follows: 


Ist prize $225.00 
2nd prize 125.00 
3rd _ prize . 100.00 
4th prize 50.00 
Sth prize 35.00 
6th prize 25.00 
7th prize 20.00 
8th prize 10.00 
9th prize 5.00 
10th prize 5.00 


For full details of the 12,000 valuable ser- 
vive awards, consult the booklet ‘‘ Ask 
Me Another About The Laundry’’ 
obtainable at laundries everywhere 


©1927 Laundryowners National Asso- 
ciation of United States and Canada. 
One of a series of advertisements 
to promote a better apprecia- 
tion of modern laundry service. 


should do my washing 


Delivered to you — this helpful book 


ELEPHONE any laundry in your town and request a copy of the 
“Ask Me Another™ booklet. It will be delivered to your door. 
Or better still, call for it in person, and while there make an in- 
The book and the tour together 
perhaps the very letter which will 





the modern laundries in your city. See for yourself 
how carefully they sort your clothes; how differ- 
ent fabrics are washed in waters of different tem- 
peratures; how your clothes are rinsed in clean, 
soft water from nine to twelve times. Get all the 
facts so that you can intelligently determine the 
outstanding reasons why the laundry should do 
your washing. Then write your letter . . . just 
as naturally as you talk and be sure to mail 
it before midnight of December 1, 1927. 


Read These Rules Carefully— 
They are Important 


1. This is a competition for best letters (not 
more than 300 words) on: “Why the Laundry 
Should Do My Washing.” 


2. Competition starts October 1. Your letter 
must be mailed to $50,000 Competition Judges, 
Century Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, by 
midnight Dec. 1, 1927. 


3. No one directly or indirectly connected with 
the laundry industry is eligible to compete. 


4. Write only on one side of sheet. Put full 
name and complete address in upper left corner 
of each page. 


5. Your entry automatically permits Laundry- 
owners National Association to use all or any 
part of your letter 


6. Laundryowners in each state will select ten 
prize winning letters and the 240 state service 
awards. Prize winners from each state automati- 
cally compete for national awards. A committee 
will select the ten national prize winners from 
the state prize winners. Canada will be con- 
sidered as one state. In event of a tie for any 
state or national prize, each tying contestant will 
be paid full amount of prize. 








In using advertisements see page 6 
































































































































































































































would you give 
now? 


To have discovered music when you 
were seven instead of seventeen! 
Or perhaps a talent for drawing; 
or the knack of making things; the 
fascination of plant and animal life; 
the pleasures of good reading! 

* ~ * 








































Child Life today brings this opportunity 
to more than 250,000 girls and boys three 
to twelve years old. Joyous material from 
which to develop permanent interests! 

Every month there are fascinating 
stories, poems and plays by such well- 
known authors as Padraic Colum, Carl 
Sandburg, and others equally beloved; 
articles on music, patriotism, lives of great 
men and women; true tales of far-away 
lands by Frederick Starr. 

No end of beautiful illustrations, many 
in black and white to be colored. Games, 
contests, puzzles! Sewing and cooking 
made easy for girls! For boys, things to 
make with hammer and saw. Contribu- 
tions by the children, too—letters, stories, 
verses, snapshots! 

Why not make some child happy with 
a year’s subscription? Only $3 for twelve 
generous issues announced by an attrac- 
tive gift card bearing your name. Mail 
check or money order today. Single 
copies at your news stand, 35 cents. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


Dept. Y-13, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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they've figured they simply must spend to be 
decent, they grab it. Nine times out of ten 
it’s a cold meat fork. Hand me that flat box, 
G. G. It may be an antimacassar from Miss 
Caroline Minturn, but at that it will be a wel- 
come change from nut picks, and berry spoons, 
and bridge sets.” 

“Sh-h!”’ Miss Hewitt shook her head hard 
at Miss Watson. “Everything is perfectly 
lovely, isn’t it, Genevieve Gertrude? So kind 
of people to send such beautiful gifts! How do 
your feet feel now, hon? Perhaps you’ve 
worn those pumps long enough for to-day.” 

Genevieve Gertrude looked solemnly down 
at the slim, white bridal slippers planted in 
the exact center of the Turkish towel which was 
to keep them unspotted from the world during 
the breaking-in process. 

It was funny peculiar how growed-up ladies’ 
shoes fitted little girls, cause none of their 
other things did a-tall. Of course, if you was 
a Chineser, and they had kep’ your feet tied 
up since you was a teeny baby, it would be all 
right, but Miss Hewitt wasn’t a Chineser, and 
she’d told the pretty Miss Smith that she 


| guessed them pale, young brides you read 


‘bout was just a-passing out ‘cause their new 
pumps was simply filling them, so hers was 


| a-going to be stretched. 








| 


“Well, I can wiggle my toes fine,” the ani- 
mated last earnestly assured the bride, “but 
them spike heels—say, I bet you if you don’t 
take a spill before you get out’n the church, 
you'll set right down on the steps, and fire 
them slippers acrosst the road, and cuss as good 
as a man.” 

“Ahem!” the little Miss Watson said, a-mak- 
ing big eyes at Miss Hewitt. ‘What a nice, 
juicy article for Friend Husband’s paper! 
He'd be torn in two between his duty as a bene- 
dict and as a news-gathering editor. Well, 
girls, it isn’t an antimacassar after all! It’s 
worse. Port-teers, my darlings—red with 
green fringe on one side, green with red fringe 
on the other. Quite Christmasy!” 

“And I'll be expected to hang those horrors 
up!” Miss Hewitt was mad as hops. “In my 
pretty new house! Well, I won't! If the 
president's wife sent them, I won't!” 

Genevieve Gertrude’s sober gaze traveled 
from one face to another. Nobody seemed to 
like nothing! Hm’m. Well, just wait till the 
beautiful vase come! Just wait till they seen 
that! It could go right by that pretty table 
what Miss Hewitt called a console jn the recep- 
tion hall, and all the folkses what come a-call- 
ing would put their umbrellas in it. And Miss 
Hewitt would tell them the class 

“Say!” Sudden remembrance smote the 
dreamer of fair dreams. ‘Peter and Irma sent 
They’re in my book. I've 
It’s a nawful 


you some letters! 
read Irma’s ’cause she said to. 


nice letter.” 
“Let her read it aloud, Isabel,” the pretty 
Miss Smith said. “Glory! I'm absolutely 


woozy from counting forks and spoons and 
trying to keep these cards straight. If any 
one dares to send me a wedding present—”’ 

“Read Peter’s, hon,” Miss Hewitt told her 
flower maiden. “Bless those kiddies—” 


ENEVIEVE GERTRUDE fished out 
Peter’s note and, frowning, began to read. 


“Dear Miss. Hewitt, 

I had a fine time at the pickinick. All 
escept when Airbell fell on me and Rick stept 
on my foot. I injoy the pickinick veary much. 
I cut my toe. I thank you for haveing the 
pickinick. The rolls was good. The salt water 
was cold. I had lots of fun. I had bites on 
my arms and legs from the nats. I got a nale 
in my foot and it was all swolland up. So I 
haft to walk on my toes. Becaus the nail went 
in my heel. The new techer is not so good. 
She has moles. And flat shose. But she says 
cawnt and dose not stop to think it first. 
She siad you did not learn us good. So we 


The Day of Days 


(Continued from page 40) 


got to go back and fine are sentenceagain 
Spelling to. So we look at the clock a lot 
We wish you wood come back. But you got 
a boss now I guess. Well cheer up it might 
be more worse. 
from your Sincerly frend 
PETER.” 


“The lamb!’ Miss Hewitt said, a-wiping 
her eyes and with her face all pinky. “Bee 
what on earth is the trouble?” 


HE pretty Miss Smith stopped a-laughing 
and made a ball out’n some tissue paper and 
throwed it at Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Nothing /asting, my dear. Just a bit too 
much theory. She'll learn. But not in this 
town, I fear. Mrs. Bayard Livingston Jones 
and a few more fond payrients are on the war- 
path. The office is besieged daily, and His 
Nibs—Merciful Heavens! Isabel Hewitt, 
here comes old lady Varian! Now you'll get 
the two pink bungalow aprons, very long and 
very full, she bestows upon every bride.” 

Miss Hewitt jumped right up and peeked 
out’n the window. “Oh, my lord!” she said 
awful fast. “The Daily Clarion—and look 
at this room!” 

“Why the feverish excitement?” the cute, 
little Miss Watson ast Miss Hewitt, a peeking, 
too. 

“You'll find out,” Miss Hewitt told her, 
aegrabbing up boxes. ‘She knows everybody's 
business back to Adam. Every marriage, 
birth, and death in this town is recorded ina 
book she’s kept for at least a hundred years, 
and she says perfectly awful things about 
people. If I did it, I’d land in jail, but she 
gets away with anything. Genevieve Gertrude, 
get out of those pumps! Pick up that towel, 
quick! If she sees it, the town will ring with 
it before night. Run down and let her in 
that’s a duck—and keep her down if you can 
Pile all this stuff in the sewing-room, girls! 
Here, hon! Here are your own shoes. Now 
hurry!” 

Genevieve Gertrude pulled on her scuffed 
brown oxfords and, trailing the strings, went 
gingerly down the polished stairs to the front 
door. 

A little, old lady, in the sweeping skirts 
and bouffant sleeves of the benighted nineties, 
stood in the vestibule and smiled vaguely over 
a metal fan pressed to her still sound teeth; for 
old lady Varian, “‘deef as a post”’ in the parlance 
of her contemporaries, heard avidly and ac 
curately every sweet morsel of gossip through 
this forerunner of the radio. 

“Good afternoon, little girl,” she said. “A 
tattling birdie told me the bride was here, 
setting her house in order. No wedding trip 


I heard. Dear! Dear! In my day, people 
would have said harsh things of a groom too 
stingy That’s a han’some console, I must 
say. And lovely candlesticks. Presents’ 


And are they plated or real silver?” 

Genevieve Gertrude clasped her hands be 
hind her back and shut her lips tight. You 
wouldn’t dast tell Mrs. Varian the baldy editor 
had said he just couldn’t go away now, ‘cause 
he was a-breaking in a low-grade more-on 
’sistant, what didn’t know half as much as a 
last year’s bird-nest, and the paper /ad to come 
out on time. Ole lady Varian would spread 
it all over, and the ’sistant would get his back 
up and leave, and then the baldy editor would 
be mad at you for being a gossiper. . 

“Well,” she said severely, “you can lift 
them candlesticks and hunt for the mark if 
you want to. Some folkses do, if they think 
nobody is a-looking, but the nice ones don. 
And they are so going away next summer, and 
if I get better in my English, maybe I’m 
a-going, too. This is their living-room, and it 
ain’t on the ’stalment plan.” 

Old lady Varian’s beady black eyes snapped. 
She rubbed her gnarled fingers over the mohair 
of the davenport. 
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For Appearance Sake— 


Absolutely necessary to our comfort — but very in- 
artistic and unattractive. That describes the bare, 
uncovered radiator in the average home. Surely, it 
is a sign of good taste to beautifully conceal these 
fittings without destroying, or in the slightest mini- 
mizing their usefulness. 


For Health’s Sake— 


We breathe to live. Because comfort demands it, we 
heat the air in our homes in cold weather. When 
we heat air we dry it out. Physicians tell us this 
very dry air does more than wreck our furniture; it 
drys the membranes of the throat and nasal passages, 
and then we wonder why colds and their complica- 
tions are so prevalent in winter. Some of us have 
sought to increase the dampness or humidity of the 
air in our homes by placing a pan of water, either 
under or on top of the radiators. Certainly, a very 
messy and unsatisfactory means to a desirable end. 


For Cleanliness Sake— 
No need to discourse at great length about dusty 







wallpaper, dirty curtains, discolored woodwork, and 
the other distasteful results of an uncovered radiator. 


Get Radiator Covers 


Now, at surprisingly low cost, you can buy Sheet 
Steel radiator covers in many beautiful desigas*and 
in many desired finishes, from the plain duco paints 
to reproductions of marble or the finest grained cab- 
inet woods. Humidifiers to hold the proper amount 
of water and keep the air moist are concealed within 
the covers. To put up with the dirt and dust of an 
open radiator is to be out of date , because now you 
can avoid all of this by concealing the ugliness of your 
radiators with an attractive piece of furniture that 
will serve as a stand, bookshelf or window seat. 


For beautifully illustrated booklets on Sheet Steel 
radiator covers, lovely beds, dressers, refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, white porcelain laundry tubs, home 
clothes driers and the many other Sheet Steel prod- 
ucts designed for the up-to-date home, write the 
SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Jor Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 


In using advertisements see page 6 















Vand Rapids 





The **Fulton’’ Suite is named after the 
“4 Ge : street in New York where the Scotch 
cabinetmaker had his shop 100 years 
7 4afo. 


Duncan Phyfe Furniture 


for Small Dining Rooms 


CENTURY and more ago Duncan 

Phyfe was designing and making 
furniture for the leading feesiiiee of New 
York and other seaboard cities. The grace 
and delicacy of form and proportions which 
were pronounced traits of the work of 
America’s greatest designer, are outstand- 
ing qualities in this group. The supports 
are lyre-shape, a favorite form of his. 





The *‘Fulton"’ is made of maple, and the t) [os © 
warm, cheerful browns are particularly appro- ae 
priate for the dining room. Though roomy and , 
practical, the furniture is compact and will not 
crowd the room of limited space. 


The Imperial craftsmen make other dis- 
tinctive groups for the apartment dining room. 
Some of the designs are of quaint origin and 
resemble antiques, others are decorated in smart 
colors. The stores are now displaying these 
Imperial Apartment Groups. We urge you to 
see them. Each piece is identified by the Imperial 
crown and green shield. 


Book of Furniture Free 
“Inside the Door’ is a helpful book filled with ideas and 


Qe suggestions for furnishing and arranging the home. Write 


Dept. B for it. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY — Granp Rapips, MIcHIGAN 
World's Greatest Table Makers 
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The Day of Days 


“What say, child? My! My! That mg 
cost a pretty penny, I'll warrant. And a 
mahogany dining-room set, or I need specs! 
Well! "Twouldn’t surprise me the least mite 
to hear Isabel had gone back to teaching to 





help pay for all this. That door go to the 
kitchen? My! Tiled—and a breakfast nook 
That’s pure extravagance. A nice kitchen 
table’s good enough for anybody. Pantry’s 
all stocked, too, I see. Ev erything under the 
sun from a waffle-iron to a bag of washing. 
sody! I kind of pity Robert Hardinge, though 
Boarding so many years, like Isabel was, don't 
teach a girl to boil water, and men like good 
victuals and plenty of "em. Where's the stairs? 
I want to see—” 

And then Miss Hewitt come a-running and 
smiled like she was glad to see company 
“Oh, Mrs. Varian!” she said, sweet as honey 
pie. “How nice of you to drop ul We're 


not guile ready for inspection, so I we n't ask 
you to climb these steep stairs. Bee—Miss 
Smith, you know—will be right down, and 
she has her car. She'll be delighted to run you 
into town. You see, Genevieve Gertrude and 
I have a little picking-up to do yet.” 

“Heard you had the lights in and worked 
evenings, * Mrs. Varian told her, a-waving the 
fan. ‘Well, Isabel, it’s about time you stepped 
off. Around the third corner. I make you 
thirty. That’s right, I take it.” 

Miss Hewitt got red as anythin’, and she 
pulled her mouth all down. “I’m still twenty- 
nine and feel nineteen,”’ she said. 

“Be thirty day after to-morrow, and thirty 
when you're married. Can’t alter figures, 
Isabel, and I’ve got it down in black and white. 
What’s that you said about Beatrice Smith’s 
car? *Twould be nice to ride. I don’t get 
many. Folks are selfish these days. Well, 
Isabel, I hope you won’t rue the step you're 
taking, and I brought you these two aprons. 
They’re useful, and I made every stitch of 
them. Just slip one on and see how it becomes 
you.” 

Miss Hewitt pulled the apron over her head. 
It was some long, but a nawful pretty pink, 
and it had two pockets with lace all around. 

“It’s perfectly darling,” she told ole lady 
Varian. “I shall cook our first breakfast in it. 
Oh, here are the girls. Bee, look! Aren’t you 
envious? Mrs. Varian, I want you to meet 
Miss Claire Watson, the new kindergarten 
teacher. You'll like—” 

“Heard about you.” ole lady Varian said, 
a-nodding over her fan. ‘“Isn’t much of you, 
but you’ve got all the men plumb foolish, 
haven’t you? Well, Beatrice, if you’re ready 
to start, I am. Want to ask you something 
about your Uncle Humphrey’s second wile. 
She wasn’t a town girl, and I’m not quite sure 
of the facts.” 


N ISS HEWITT put her arm about 
4Y4 Genevieve Gertrude as they stood on the 
side porch and watched the two teachers help 
old Mrs. Varian into the little car. 

When it had raced down the hill into the 
flaming arc of the sunset, Miss Hewitt sighed 
and rumpled the red curls pressed against her 
elbow. ; 

“My middle name is Hypocrite,” she said 
solemnly, “but what are you going to do’ 
Well, she won’t come very often—the hill is 
too steep. Now, G. G., you and I will go up- 
stairs and start 

“She’s terrible nosey,” Genevieve Gertrude 
broke in. “Why, she even peeked in the bag 
of washing soda! I had to watch her al the 
time. Say, wouldn’t it be grand if folkses 
could see what kind of ole ladies they was 
a-growing into, and kinda switch the rselfs, 
huh? ’Cause nice ole ladies is so awful nice. 

“But nice young ones are even nicer 
somebody said, a-laughing ’bout it—and there 
the baldy editor had come round the corner 
from the garage with his arms full of bun lles! 

Poe nee that pose, sister! Great Jumping 

;aloosha, but your hair is absolutely carlet 
aes that pink!” 
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CTh e Future 
‘Bring Her ' ! 


‘e 


of her than you are now. 


wal 


ILL she be the charming woman 
you dream of now? Will she ra- 
diate joy and success? Or will 


happiness pass her by? You can answer these 
questions with a piano. Give her a piano and you give her 
the key to Charm and Culture, Popularity and Happiness. 
Give her a piano and some day you will be even prouder 


You cannot start too soon. These early years are so important. As a Mother 
you owe her this opportunity. Do not let her youth slip by without musical 
. training, which is so essential to the modern girl. When you plan her future, 

i plan to give her a piano, for half the secret of charm lies in musical proficiency. 





“Every Mother and Father 
who are blessed with children 
have not fulfilled their paren- 
tal duty if they permit their 
children to grow into maturity 
without a definite amount of 
study at the piano, the basic 
instrument of all music and the 
door to musical appreciation.” 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, President, National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 





If you fail to provide it, some day she will ask you why. 


A social and moral advantage 


The Piano is the keystone of the Amer- 
ican Home. For a hundred years it has 
supplied men and women with finer ele- 
ments of clean living. Identified as it is 
with the best in social and moral prog- 
ress, it should be early associated with 
the lives of your sons and daughters. 


Quicker methods of learning the Piano 
Today it is easier to learn to play the 


piano than ever before. New methods 
of instruction make it possible easily 
and pleasantly to acquire this envi- 
able ability. 

Writeus today about this new method 
of learning to play the piano; also let us 
send youseveral interesting foldersabout 
the piano, the basic musical instrument. 


National Piano Manufacturers 
Association 


247 Park Avenue New York City 


Che THE BASIC 
p MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


In using advertisements see page 6 




















This 
elegance 
is easy 


to achieve— 


if you use these smart 
drapery fixtures 


PANISH and Italian interiors present many 

new problems to the woman who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 
Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile are 
hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smartness 
of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness of 
construction. They are easy to use. They are 
easy to buy—for most hardware and depart- 
ment stores carry them. Ask to see the new 
models today. And if your dealer does not carry 
them, ask him to order them for you, no matter 
how small your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


JUDD 
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fe Se 
The smart linen curtains 
above are hung on J udd 
Swinging Iron Cur- 
tain Cranes No. 
97, illustrat: 
ed below. 


There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window— 
with them you can have 
windows as smart as 
do the great interior 
decorators. 


FREE 


Send for our two free 
booklets, *‘Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful’ and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 


Windows.” 


Drapery — 
fixtures 


The Day of Da 


Genevieve Gertrude’s head can 
jerk. She set her soft lips. H 
couldn’t never tell when Mr. Robx 
was a-making jokes for you to la 
get mad at. He was mostly quit 
just the same Miss Hewitt was 
him—always and forever a-sayi: 
‘bout folkses what couldn’t help t 
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“Oh, Bob!” Miss Hewitt said, ar 
down the steps. 

The young lady thus left solitary on the 
porch delicately turned her back, bent to ti 
her still trailing shoe-strings, and after , 
moment’s indecision stalked into the hous 
and up the stairs. Yes, sir. It was mor 
politer to let folkses what was a-going to be 
married soon stay by their own selfs. They 
never missed nobody anyways. But bimeby 
they’d be a-calling up the neighbors to come in 

and play bridge evenings, ‘cause they didn't 
have nothing to talk "bout, ’cept’n how tired 
they both was, and how much th« 
| Hm’m. 
Miss Hewitt had locked the door of the 
|sewing-room where all the presents were 
hidden, but another oblong of oak swung open 
at a touch, and the person on the threshold 
hugged herself and drew a breath of sheer 
rapture. 


id just flew 


meals cost, 


ARUG of warm, woodsy browns was on the 
floor of the little chamber, and the narrow 
| bed and the dresser were brown, too, but with 
dainty garlands of yellow roses painted upon 
them. Tall glass sconces held amber candles, 
and between them was poised a fluffy doll pin- 
cushion of satin and net. On the bed wasa 
white and gold striped coverlet, and by the 
window framing the sunset stood a pufl 
rocker, done in soft, old blue. 

| “Not a damn’—I mean, darn—thing pink.” 
mourned Genevieve Gertrude. “But it’s awful 
pretty, and from Fridays to Mondays it’s 
mine! Yll kinda hate the Mondays to come, 
but if it was a-going to be mine a// the time, 
I wouldn’t be expecting the Fridays, would I? 
So p’raps it’s fifty-fifty anyhow.” 

She closed the door gently, dreamily, and 
| crossed the hall to the gray and orange guest- 
room. Instantly the dreaminess changed t 
severity. Them teachers thought theyd 
cleaned up this place right, did they? Lookit 
them papers kicked under the bed! Lookit 
that wad of cotton a-getting fuzz all over the 
new rug! ‘Teachers! Much they knowed 
bout housekeeping! 

The critic paused in her work, her gaze 
riveted on the torn page of a newspaper in 
her hands. Betty Somebody’s twin columns— 
“Hearts’-Ease,” and “Let’s Be Prettier 
—laid their treasures before her eager eyes 
and half-way down the vapid list of beauty 
hints, she came upon this: 


“There is nothing like olive oil for the maid 
with ebon locks, but she that is blest with 
golden or auburn tresses must beware of grease 
in any form. A lump of washing-soda, dis 
solved in warm water, will lighten blonde hair 
and bring out dazzlingly the glorious gold hid- 
den in many an ugly, red mop. Care should 
| be—” 


But Genevieve Gertrude read no more. 
| Washing-soda! There was a whole bag of itn 
tle pantry. Washing-soda! Hm'm. The 


baldy editor and Miss Hewitt wouldnt go 2 
a long time yet. S’pose’n you just 
went down the back way awful still and got 
some, and washed your head in the nice, new 
bathroom! Short hair dried prefty quick, an¢ 
when it was all goldy like the paper said— 
Anyways, a flower girl had ought to look as 
nice as she could, a-going up the chur h aisle, 
hadn’t she? 

Dusk had come, and it was almost dark 
under the pantry shelves. The secker after 
beauty found the bag into which old lady 
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Varian had snooped, closed slim fingers ove 
as much as they would hold of its contents, 
listened a moment to the murmur ol voice 
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your grocer for Morton's 

Salt...in the triple-wrapped 

package with the handy 
hinged spout. 


know will 
always pour 


It’s a serious problem 
of conduct for guests 
when the salt refuses 
to pour. 


Usually they make a polite 
pretense of shaking the salt 
cellar....and then go saltless! 


Embarrassing, isn’t it? 
unnecessary. 
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i 
from the front of the house, and fled upstairs a 
again. ? a 
Perhaps it was the cold water but—there was 
somepin awful queer "bout that soda. ]t . 
wouldn’t melt, and it wouldn’t melt, and yoy 
had to rinse and rinse, and your hair felt ‘too 
sticky. But if it turned all goldy ! 
With a towel around her shoulders, Gene. 
vieve Gertrude sat down to await the lovely 
miracle, and sitting, espied the white bridal | 


pumps in their seclusion behind the pillows 
where, at Mrs. Varian’s arrival, they had been 
hastily tucked away by the pretty Miss Smith, 

Sighing a little, the martyr to friendship 
haled them forth, kicked off her comfortable 
old shoes, and pulled the satin ones on. Sweet 
mama! but they hurt like the Old Boy! Them 
jay-bird heels made pains run up the back 
of your legs, but ’less’n you wanted Miss 
Hewitt’s feet to be a-killing her at her wedding, 
them shoes had just gof to be stretched a whole 
lot yet. Prob’bly she’d bought tives when 
she’d ought to Now wio was that a-jawring 
and a-jawring? P’raps the beautiful vase had 
came, and the man wouldn’t leave it ’thout 
the money! 






























































f AINFULLY the worried purchaser of a gift 
@ for the bride hobbled to the head of the 
stairs and peered down. 

No vase was there a-tall! There wasn’t 
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nobody in the hall but just Miss Hewitt and 
where it matters most the baldy editor, and somepin awful was the 
matter of them! There they was, the both of 
them, a-leaning acrosst a table what had 
T hasoften been said thata woman 1 came from somewheres, and what had a lot 
is judged by the beauty of her \ | of homebly, tall mugs on it—and they was 
h . d Wind gear tl a-yelling at each other! 
ome, and this is particularly true ™ —— “T tell you,” the baldy editor said, a-pound- 
of the dining room. To bring out |ing with his fist, “these steins go back to my 
the richness of draperies and wall coverings, to give sparkling college days, and I won't have the gifts of my 
best friends slighted. I’ve moved ’em every- 
life to glassware and silver, and to cast a glow of charm over the where I went, and I’ve always planned when 
entire room, your lighting equipment must be selected with care. I had my own home to put’’em on a plate-rail 
in the dining-room where the fellows can see 
All of these important points have been considered in the them when they come, and I intend to carry 
designing of Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment. Each new de- = Do yeu? Miss Hewitt ast him. “Do you! 
sign has been passed on by our Advisory Board—an artist, Well, I tell you, Robert Ellsworth Hardinge, 
an interior decorator and an architect, whose knowledge of that I will not have a plate-rail in my dining- 
styles and periods is your assurance that the Moe-Bridges jroom at all. I will not have those hideous, 
Lit E ” | Ib | ridiculous, old steins on display in my house, 
ighting Equipment you select will be correct Go back? I should think they did go back. 
and appropriate. They’re pre-Victorian. They’re— Oh, what's 
the use of talking?” 
It is true that the fixtures in the Moe-Bridges “None! You don’t care a Paap ine for 
Bia : x lacie om “em |my wishes anyway. My friends’ gifts can go 
line have the distinctive beauty and style | in the rubbish-pile, but I suppose that ghastly 
usually found only in high-priced, specially de- | jar on the front porch will go in some con- 
‘one: > or wo _ | spicuous place.” 
signed aye However, you — install Miss Hewitt just ran to the door, and there 
this decorative lighting equipment in every the lovely vase was, ’thout no paper on it, but 
room in your home at a very reasonable cost. just the card tied to the handle, and Miss 
Hewitt grabbed it up and put it on the table. 
We have prepared an interesting instructive booklet on artistic home lighting showing Now—now she would talk "bout the pink 
a number of views of charming home interiors. Whether you plan to refixture your | roses and read the card 
present home or to build and new house, this booklet will prove helpful. Send for r | “That! she said. “That hideous, arty 
your copy and the names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. H-711. | thing! They used to give those away at stamp 
stores. Why, I wouldn’t have it in the garage 
Moe-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Oh, my Pilgrim Fathers! The poor kiddies 
# sent it, Bob! What shall I do? I'll just have 
onancns aie _— an Frm wn" ae carr to put that frightful object somewhere.” 
—— ee The baldy editor folded his arms and scowled 
like anythin’. “J knew you’d say that,” he 
eee told her. “I knew it! That’s a woman’s idea 
of fairness for you! Can’t you see I feel the 








- LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~ same way about these steins? But you dont 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE care a hang how J feel. 1 tell you, Isabel, I'm 


rod serious. If we can’t compromise, what’s the 
— 
~S-= & e — e e  ee oe ee oe oe ee ee oe 


use of going on?” 
ae 












The stricken observer on the top stair tore 
her anguished gaze from the despised vase and 
watched Miss Isabel Hewitt turn red and then 
white, as she jerked the diamond ring from her 
left hand and laid the glittering hoop upon the 
table a 

“Don’t make your gentle hint more p rinted, 





MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your instructive 
FREE booklet on home lighting, 
“When Evening Shadows Fall.’ 








vn Addvess City H-711 Mr. Hardinge,” she said. “I have been asking 
) a, | myself the same question.” g 
1 “Qh,mylord above! Can’t I say the si! ipiest 
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The Day of Days 


hing? Can't] show a little natural— You 
women are all alike. Put that ring back | 
where it belongs!” ’ ' } 

“Will you put those horrible mugs in the 
attic where they belong?” 

“Not on your life, I won’t!” 

“Then I shall never wear that ring again! 
[shall walk out of this house—” 

Genevieve Gertrude hoisted herself up on the 
high-heeled, bridal slippers and limped back 
to the guest-room. She leaned against the 
door-frame, her eyes round and solemn. 
Sweet mama! Them two not even married yet 
and a-going it, hammer and tongs! Now there 
wouldn't be no wedding in the church! Folkses 
would laugh and want their presents back. 
S'pose’n the class wanted their money, too! | 
And there wouldn’t be no Fridays to Mondays 
in the pretty brown and yellow bedroom—and 
if vour hair d/d turn all goldy, nobody wouldn't 
care a whoop— 

She cast a bitter glance toward the mirror, | 
and her drooping lips opened. Why—why, | 
who was that little girl with the funny white | 
hair? Why—why, it felt—hard—hard like 
marble—and every smitchereen of it was pure | 
white! 

With a scream whose horse-power exceeded 
that of an able-bodied calliope, the victim of 
beauty’s false lure galloped frantically to the 
stairs, started down at a wild run, caught the 
spike heels midway, and catapulted full tilt 
into the pottery-laden table. Genevieve Ger- | 
trude stopped there, but it was the front door | 
which ended the flight of the steins and the | 


Vase 





| 
“]S SHE dead?” Isabel Hewitt said under | 

her breath. “Oh, it’s all my fault! She | 
was stretching those devilish pumps for me. | 
But, Bob—Bob, look at her hair! What on | 
earth—" 

“I'm looking,” replied Mr. Hardinge grimly, 
flexing the prostrate gymnast’s arms and legs. 
“No bones broken, thank heaven! But she'll 
have one of the peachiest bloomers ever seen 
in or out of the prize-fighter’s ring! Watch it 
swell!” 

Genevieve Gertrude, cradled against the 
pink bungalow apron, opened the one eye which 
had sensibly avoided collision with the stairs | 
and the table. | 

“Did my hair all break off?” she whispered. | 
“Ts it turning goldy any?” 

“Honey lamb, no!’ Miss Hewitt said sooth- 
ingly. “Your lovely hair! What did you do to 
mam 5.2" 

“The washing-soda was to make it nice and 
goldy for the wedding,” explained the flower 
girl dismally. ‘“‘You know, ole lady Varian 


seen itin the bag in the pantry. But it turned 
it white instead. I rinsed it, and I rinsed it—” 

“But, hon, there ésn’¢ any washing-soda in 
the hous Bob, for pity’s sake, see what this 
chiid—”” 

Mr. Robert Ellsworth Hardinge quick 
tepped into the pantry. When he came 
back, his eyebrows were almost located on his 


bald spot 
“Sister,” he said, shaking his head. “I’m 
1 are due to acquire a boyish shingle 
very boyish and very shingly. You have 
Washed those ambrosial locks in plaster of 
Paris!” . 
\lump which hurt suddenly filled Genevieve 





Gertr s throat. One small tear trickled 
down her nose. “I don’t know what is plaster 
Paris but I ain't a-crying,” she said fiercely 
“I got lots I could cry for, too. The wedding’s 


busted, and I won't have no Fridays to Mon 
days, and the lovely vase ain't lovely, and the 
acs m ike snoots at you with a shavey bob. 
All that s left is ole school, and that moley 
teacher what makes you copperate all the time 
I wisht my other eye would all swole up so | 
couldn't never see nothing no more.” 

Isabel Hewitt sighed, but she lifted a firm 
and to the table and restored her engagement 
Ting to its old position. 


“Never mind, doll. We're going to have a 
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“I, John, pledge thee, Mary, 
to buy or build thee a home” 


_ marriage ceremony 
really ought to include a 
home-buying promise. How 
can a man protect his wife 
unless they own their own 
home? 
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RIGHT NOWoostart getting 
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This beautifully illustrated 
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Is your kitchen drain 
like Mrs. T’s?—ahways 


clogeing at just the wrong time 


ISHES stacked up for their after-dinner bath, clock- 

hands racing toward theatre hour— isn’t it just like 
a kitchen drain to choose some such time to clog up? 
A'wa.’s when you’re in the biggest hurry! 

No need to fret and fume. Shake a little Drano down 
that sulky drain—it will change its ways in a jiffy. Drano 
will boiland bubble its way through the obstruction, dis- 
solving the waste-matter completely. Before you know 
it — swoosh!— the drain is open, free-flowing, scoured 
clean and sweet by Drano. 

Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom and laundry — your 


home will always be free from lazy drains. Remember, Drano can- 
not harm enamel, porcelain or plumbing. 


Drano will keep the refrigerator 
These other uses, too drain-pipe clean; remove grease 
from the garage floor; scour cooking-black from potsand pans; clean 
and deodorize the garbage can. Buy a can today — keep it on hand 


always. At your grocery, drug or hardware store. Or send 25c for 
full-sized can. 
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beautiful piece of beefsteak on that poor eye 
in a jiffy. Robert Hardinge, you carry her 
straight upstairs and then ‘phone her people 
that she is staying with me. I’m going to put 
her to bed, and to-morrow I'll see what alcohol 
| will do for her hair. Is there witch hazel in 
the medicine cabinet?” 

Mr. Hardinge whistled and jingled the 
change in his pockets. “You mean you are 
staying alone here to-night? You can’t. | 
won't have it.” 

“I’m staying just the same, Bob. Do yoy 
think I'd send this child home in such a state? 
I’m afraid she’s running a temperature this 
blessed minute.” 

“But—good lord, there are no neighbors jp 
half a block! Isabel, would you Isabel. 
are you so terribly keen over that idioti 
fuss and feathers at the church next week? If 
you knew how a man hates to be gawped at- 
and here we are both so deadly tired we've been 
quarreling like lunatics—” 

“T never wanted a church wedding at all.” 
Isabel Hewitt murmured, rocking her flower 
girl gently back and forth. “But every one 
seemed to expect it because I'd taught here 
seventy-five years or so. The mothers en- 
gineered it. If I'd had my way, I'd have 
slipped into a clean, white linen and gone across 
the fields to the rectory—’ 

“Glory hallelujah! Then let me go after Dr 
Huyler, and we'll be married in our own home 
Whose business is it but ours, and we might 
have another row over some confounded thing 
or other before next week, and not make it 
up.” 

“But, Bob—we couldn’t! Why, the invita- 
tions are out!” 

“We could, sweetheart. Run an item tomor- 
| row about the charming flower-girl’s accident 
| Announce a reception here next week instead of 
| the ceremony at the church. Come on! Jolt 
this smug old town for once. Come on!” 

Genevieve Gertrude opened her one good 
optic. Her gaze rested on the baldy editor 
}and the wearer of the pink bungalow apror 
| then it shifted from Miss Hewitt’s flushed face 
to the anxious one across the room from her 
|Hm’m. Growed up folkses was the limit 
|a-jawring, and a-scrapping, and a-throwing 
| away their di’mond rings one minute, and the 
inext a-talking "bout getting married right 
spang off. But if they did—there would 
the Fridays to Mondays, anyways! 

She got to her feet in spite of Miss Hewitt’s 
detaining arms. There was one last chance. 

“Say,” she said earnestly, “I can't be no 
flower-girl with white marble hair and a 
bloomer eye, and if you got married now you'd 
put a good one over on ole lady Varian. Jou 
wouldn't be thirty!” 

The bride’s brown eyes glittered. Her 
cheeks burned rose-red. “All right, hon,”’ she 
said. ‘To put one over on old lady Varian, I'd 
do worse things than hurry up my wedding 
Bob, call up Bee and Claire Watson, and tell 
them to bring along a pound of round steak 
and a loaf of bread.” 


| 
| 


HE shadowy room was very still. On the 

dresser the amber candles winked cheer- 
fully at the two in the cushioned chair by the 
window. The delicate scent of Ophelia roses, 
thoughtfully contributed by the pretty Miss 
Smith, battled royally with the odor of witch 
hazel for the supremacy of the air. 


‘Seen 
| Genevieve Gertrude, rousing a little from 
| a refreshing nap, lifted an exploring hand to the 
blue boudoir cap which covered her calcareous 
locks, and drooped gracefully over the bandage 
on her eye For a moment she lay silent in the 
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pretty bed, thinking of many thing 
teins and the big vase which wer to tx 
mended and kept in the cozy sewing-To 
Dreadful Warning when tempers be 
izzle. ‘Then she turned cautiously to 
blur in the window 

Che blur moved and murmured, It even 
laughed, and it had a light part and a dark 
part. Presently the dark one grew a head, and 
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r eye che ‘saw white hand, twinkling with rings, 
y her come out of the dusk, and the head press itself 
cople u p it. 
0 put “Are you sorry, Mrs. Hardinge,” 
cohol voice of the baldy editor, “that tomorrow 
el in morning you'll be getting breakfast like a| 
staid, old married woman?” | 
the “Sorry? No!” a softer voice answered. | 
1 are “But why under heaven didn’t some of you | 
es idiots tell me to change? Who under the} 
shining sun would have dreamed I’d be mar- | 
| you ried in a pink bungalow apron?” 
tate? “Or me—in a nide-gownd?”’ added Gene ieve 
this Gertrude drowsily. 
rs in 
abel , 
* Food for the Two-Year- 
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mi cereal for supper. The “cream” sauce, of | 
one course, is made only with milk, flour, and but- | 
here ter, Vegetable water may be used to thin it if 
en- necessary . ! ‘ B 
have For a thin child, cereal may be given also, 
ross because a vegetable meal alone may be low in 
calories. itis ; 
Dr Cereals may be cooked in milk instead of 
me water. The ri vod value will be increased, and 
ight the child will be taking another cup of milk 
ring without knowing it. Stewed raisins, figs, or| 
eit chopped dates may be mixed with cereal to 
help constipation or to give more food to a 
ita hungry child. Use whole-grain cereals as much 
as you can. 
nor- No matter how good and strong teeth may 
ent look, they need exercise. Give a child some- 
d of thing to chew at each meal. ; 
Jolt Since liver has been found so useful in treat- 
ing anemias, it has been added to the diets 
ood of well children to keep the iron in their blood 
itor up to the mark. Both calf and chicken liver 
me or even beef liver, if fresh) may be used. It | 
ace should be boiled until soft, all the coarse parts 
her cut away, then put through a meat grinder or 
t mashed with a fork to a paste. After that it} 
ing may be served in various ways, in a sandwich | 
the alone, or mixed with grated raw carrot, onion, | 
rht or cabbage; in soups; molded into a pat and 
hy turned as one would a thin meat ball, in a hot, 
ungreased skillet; mixed with baked potato 
it’s orany hot vegetable. Start with one teaspoon 
ful of this paste, and do not at any time, unless 
ne ordered by your physician, give a small child 
. more than one tablespoonful three times a 
Wd week, Liver paste might alternate with egg 
Fue yolk as an addition to the noon meal. 
You will find that raw grated or finely- 
Jer chopped vegetable is advocated now for chil 
she dren. It is usually found to be better digested 
I'd by the child of over three years. Start with 
ng one teaspoonful and increase to one table 
ell spoonful if it is not too laxative. Carrot is 
ak elient for this purpose. Cek ry, cabbage, 
lettuce, or white turnip may also be used, 
The raw vegetable paste may be served in a 
he sandwich of whole wheat bread, or in soups, 
a. or mixed with a cooked vegetable. At the 
‘he nursery school quoted above, one level tea 
spoonful of the vegetable paste is mixed with 


es, _ . - 
iss one-half teaspoonful of butter and a little salt 
ch — spread upon thin slices of whole wheat 
bread. Strained orange or pineapple juice, or 


a - alpecteasaanae ; . “ 
ym alittle grated raw apple is occasionally added 
he Cooked vegetables should be thoreughly 

mashed until a child is five years old, but nec« 


us 


re not be sieved after the first set of twenty teet! 





he have been cut, for by that time the child has 

. learned t ew 

” We | these ideas may serve to suppk 
ment t 

" “ h we gave vou last mont al 

) oy to achjust the cietetic req ments of 
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¢ . il child’s needs, 
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EOPLE wake ice in hot weather to keep 

food from quickly spoiling. In cold weath- 
er spoilage is much slower, but it goes on just 
the same. Whenever the temperature rises 
above a certain point perishable food begins 
to suffer. It may be still quite fit to eat, but it 
loses SOME of its quality, the delicate flavor 
which comes from being kept fresh. 

In fall and winter, there are many days when 
the temperature rises above 50° F., sometimes 
for hours, sometimes for days at a time. It may 
freeze at night and thaw by day. Such changes 
are hard on food. By getting a monthly weather 
chart from your local bureau you can see for 
yourself how changeable is the weather, espe- 
cially in fall and spring. 

That is why fine clubs and 
good hotels and better homes 
take ice the year ‘round. It may 
not be needed to save food, ex- 


Send for booklet, “The Care 
of the home Refrigerator.”” 
by Dr. M. E. Pennington, 
Home Refriceration Expert. 
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actly; but it does save flavor. It is also used on 
the table, in drinking water, on butter, around 
fruit, olives and celery. That makes them crisp, 
brings out their full flavor. 

Why not improve your own menu by the 
simple help of ice? Make a liberal use of 
cracked ice on your table. It costs almost noth- 
ing and it adds so much to the appetizing 
quality of many things you serve. 

Keep your refrigerator well filled; that will 
insure an even cold regardless of changes in 
the weather; it will also provide the needed 
circulation of cold in 
prevent mold and stag 

Durit 
little ice is needed to keep the 
ice box full and the cost is a 
mere fraction Of what it 1s in 


your refrigerator, to 
ant alr. 








1g the cool months very 


the heat of summer 
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ADAM, you can’t get away from facts. And especially in this 
matter of choosing a comfort shoe ... the facts do stand out. 
The comfort claims of Ground Grippers are based solely on facts: 


—that for twenty-five years Ground Gripper has specialized 
in comfort shoes 

—that a million wearers have been benefited by Ground 
Grippers 

—that Ground Grippers have the combination of scientific 
principles helpful to every foot. 


If you have been disappointed with foot comfort claims 
...if you are discouraged about ever having unworried 
feet, be fair to Ground Grippers 


—give them a chance. The nearest dealer will gladly sug- 
gest the style best suited to your feet. 


For more formal wear, the Ground Gripper DRESS LINE adds to 
distinction of beauty and design a satisfying degree of comfort. 


Ground Grippe 


The Most Comfortable Shoe in the World 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Banish Foot Worries!— oars . It solves your shoe 
Get our new booklet, ue Ye) problems once and 
“FootComfort Claims ‘I J>.. i) for all. A copy on re- 
the True and the False.” 7/ quest, free. 

Soros” 





GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 
92 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass 


Please send me without charge, your new Foot Comfort Booklet. 
Name— — — 
Address- — 


City - —Htate —___— 
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| no doubt, that led the homesick Pilgrim F 
|to name the red-breasted thrush of America 
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(Continued from page 37 
I have a dim memory, too, from this visit, of 
the handsome American robin, ver, different 
from our chubby little English bird, though 
both have a red breast; it was this re emblance 


athers 


after the familiar bird of home. And let me 
here urge upon my American readers, for the 
sake of international amity, that the so-called 
“English” sparrow is no more English than 
French or German. He is, indeed, a problem 
wherever birds are loved, and unwanted 
everywhere, except, perhaps, in the dingiest of 
city streets. 


Winter Watching 

But to return to my bird education. It be. 
gan with the feeding of birds in winter, and] 
do not think that there is a better way to begin, 
for one may sit at leisure indoors and watch 
the birds assemble at the feeding ground out- 
side. I was thus engaged one day when my 
eye was caught by a parrot-bright little bird, 
green, black and yellow, with a white cheek 
and glossy, blue-black head; a bold, rather 
rakish bird. I had tended to find all birds very 
much alike until I saw the great tit, just as ] 
had protested to the patient teacher of my 
walks that I could really hear no difference 
between the song of the wren and the chaf- 
finch; but after I had examined the great tit, 
delighted, while he picked up the crumbs and 
flew off with them, and been told that he be- 
longed to a family comprising seven or eight 


| species in England, I began to consult my books 





and to hang up bunches of bacon-rind on the 
creepers outside the window. I soon came to 
know the darling if somewhat shabby little 
Cole tit, and the lovely blue tit with his sap- 
phire head, lemon breast, and blue-gray back. 
The blue is the commonest of all the tits here, 
and as exquisite, as absurd and endearing in 
the world of birds, as a Pomeranian is in the 
dog world. Indeed all the tits, except the 
rather stalwart great, remind me of Poms; 
tiny, buoyant, careless, their looping flight the 
equivalent of his pricking step, their sharp 
chick-a-dee-dee, of his bark, while there is an 
actual physical resemblance between the high 
head and minute bill and the Pom’s sharp little 
nose and innocent, wind-swept forehead. The 
tit is called a chickadee in America, and chick- 
adee and tit are admirable alternative names 
for a Pom; you could not call a pug, a Sealy- 
ham, or a Pekinese by either! 

The marsh and willow tits are almost 
indistinguishable; adorable little creatures with 
black velvet caps, ash-gray backs and rosy- 
gray breasts, but of all the tits there is none 
so captivating as the long-tailed. His little 
body is hardly larger than a walnut, and his tail 
three or four times as long. They are fantasti- 
cally exquisite to watch as they zigzag down a 
hedge, swinging to hang upside down from a 
twig, rather as a minute soap-bubble swings 
round the pipe it is blown from, to hang and 
sway with its balanced lightness; always in a 
family, so that their happy conversational zee- 
zee seems to trail a gossamer thread behind 
them as they go. Dawn-pink breasts, chocolate 
backs, ruffled, innocent countenances with tint- 
est bills and largest round eyes, there is nothing 
that I know of comparable to them in the bird 
world, for the tiny gold-crest, so like them in 
habit, and lovely with the butterfly eye upon 
his wing, has not their miraculous tail. 

It was in the same winter that I grew really 
familiar with the robin, best known of all Eng- 
lish birds and one that could perhaps least 
easily be spared, for he is with us all the year 


| round, and his silvery song can be heard from 


earliest autumn and all the winter and spring. 
He comes so confidently to the window tor 
rumbs, and follows the garden spade in the 

lers so imperatively for worms, that he 

s almost a household pet; delicate of leg, 
high of head, washed well over his brows with 
ruddy color. He has a delicious little knick of 
pallor, as of a finger-tip pressed among the 
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A PAINTED FACE IS 


because the lavish use of 
make-up implies the need 
of covering up some im- 


perfection in the skin 


VERYWHERE that smart women 


DISGUSTING 











It be. gather, it is obvious that make-up 
= is demodé. Rouge may still be in use, 
watch when fatigue or illness makes it neces- 
a ¢ . . . 
. po sary, but its use is never apparent. Pow- 
i der may protect the skin, but the powder | 

me ohne” ; 
rather never shows. A lovely skin is one that is 
tat naturally lovely, so clear, fine and smooth 
of my that there is no need of concealing its 
Prence . - ° 
chat. texture under a coating of cosmetics. 
api If you just keep your skin healthy, it 
Ss Ane af - er = " e " 
re be. will be beautiful. You must cleanse it 

> tht 
books thoroughly, to keep the pores free and 
n - active. You must tone it, to stimulate 
me to . . . . } 
little the circulation which clears and bright- 
hae ens the skin. And you must lubricate 
here, and strengthen the tissues, to keep them 
ng in : - ; 
“~~ smooth and full and unlined. Miss Arden 
bea hasformulated Venetian Cleansing Cream, 
t the Ardena Skin Tonic and Venetian Velva 
sha —r ‘ 
4 Cream to fulfill these important needs of 
hig the skin. If you use these Preparations Elizabeth cArden 
1ttle e e 
T at home each morning and night, accord- , 
hie ; “1: 6 atl recommends these Preparations for + 
a ing to the Elizabeth Arden method, you 
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met make your skin look fresh and youthful. 
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a A gentle bleach and astringent. 85 J 
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sa Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Poudre d'Illusion. Powder of 
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hind eg . ‘ cate cream for sensitive skins. Keep usion (a peach blend), achel, 
late all over the United States, Canada and the skin soft and smooth. Recom- Ocre, Minerva, Banana and White. 
= Great Britain, and in the principal po mcenyl eg etl he 7 ote teh “a 
1ing 2. my 3 ens the skin without jatiening the 
bird cities of E urope, Africa, Australasia checks. $1, $2, $3, $0. Savon Kenott. Tooth paste. cleans- 
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2. TRUST Roper Complete 
tT Oven C | -lieve 
LW ven Control to relieve 

PA fe you of future cook 
sqatieel YOU O ufure Cooking 
“** and baking cares. Enjoy 
the assurance that every food you 
set on your table will be unusually 
digestible, whe lesome, and delicious. 
At your local Roper merchant's, you 
can see how the Roper VentilatedOven 
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uts snap-of-a-finger ease into your 
rhe of cakes, biscuits, pies, breads; 
how the Roper Porcelain Enamel Oven 
Linings bring new inviting cleanli- 
ness to your kitchen; how the Roper 
Lifetime Cooking Chart eliminates 
roasting and baking worries. Inspect 
the new Roper models. Ask for a dem- 
onstration. It involves no obligation. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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feathers, where the red melts into pearl-color 


}on the lower breast. His song, falling often 
from high trees, reminds me always of shat. 
tered silvery spears, such spears as a Blake 
angel might use, and he is heard singing when 
all other birds are silent, so that a Strange 
poignancy, as if of regret and pleading, is addeq 
to the sweetness. 

During the next spring I came at last to dis. 
tinguish the songs of the thrush and blackbird, 
The world of bird-lovers is divided on the ques. 

| tion of which is the lovelier. I am a black. 
| birdite, though I admit that the thrush’s eager, 
exultant song, with its mazurka-like cadences, 
| its splendid variety and inventiveness, shows 
greater mastery and resource. It seems im- 
| possible to think that I did not at first dis. 
| tinguish them, for one phrase of either, one 
| note even, is now so evidently characteristic 
|to my ear. The pitch of the blackbird’s song 
is lower, of a more golden tone; his phrase is 
one long arabesque, indolent, desultory almost, 
laid out as if with loving deliberation on the 
silence of early dawri when, after the sky- 
lark’s prelude, his is usually the first song that 
we hear. The thrush is all ardent reiteration 
and seems to celebrate present delight; the 
blackbird, to brood over remembered _happi- 
|ness. “My darling!—My darling!—My dar- 
ling!—Come to me! Come to me! Come to 
me!”’ sings the thrush; while the blackbird 
says, “Do you remember our first meeting, 
beloved?” I symbolize the songs by these 
amorous words, though I do not believe that 
the songs of birds are essentially amorous; they 
seem more analogous to what one might call 
hymns of praise, Magnificats. 


Field-Glasses Find Friends 

I like having my field-glasses with me when 
I go for my walks. A bird is rarely seen in 
detail unless seen through them, and it is pe- 
culiarly delightful to have it thus “perched on 
one’s thumb” (as our bird-loving neighbor 
Warde Fowler expressed it) and isolated in 
its own small circle of universe, the spangled 
goldfinch on his thistle, a slip of blue sky be- 
hind; the stone-chat on the tip of a golden 
gorze spray, with black head, red breast and 
high white collar; the wheat-ear perched on a 
clod in the plowed autumnal field, the bull- 
finch as he sits gravely, contentedly picking 
one’s plum-buds to pieces on a circle of gray 
March sky, his azalea pink breast as lovely in 
| the misty air as any flower. Who would not 
give all the plums of a summer for the sight of 
| three cock and three hen bullfinches, as we 
| often have them, traveling down the fruit 
| branches? The hen, a delicately lovely repro- 
duction in a warm grisaille of the cock’s rose 
and white and gray. 
| One winter brought the lesser and the 
| greater spotted woodpeckers to our garden. 
| We watched] the lesser as he fiercely, insis- 
| tently, tapped his way down the larch paling, 
hurriedly, accurately, searching insects in the 
lichen. The checkered black and white of his 
back was like a Chinese pattern, and only a 
Chinese palette could have reproduced the 
depth and richness of his whites and blacks 
and vermilions. The greater spotted, larger, 
and even more splendid in coloring and design, 
haunted a pile of logs in the orchard all through 
the winter, but we have not seen these beau- 
| tiful birds now for years. 

Years also have passed since I heard a night- 
ingale. One used to sing in a lane not far from 
our house, and on late summer evenings we 

| made more than one pilgrimage to listen to It. 
| It is certainly the most romantic, even dra- 
matic bird-song that I know, with its throbbing 
beat and the strange crescendo of the repeated 
note, beginning on what is almost a whisper of 
happiness—or grief—and rising, deepening to 
passionate urgency of prayer and protest. But 
when we came home after the war, the hedge 
had been cut, and the nightingale nested there 
no longer. 

Strangely enough, it was in, France, where 
they net and eat their small birds in winter and 
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Bird Music 


seem to have little of the feeling for them so 
widely spread in England and America, that 
[had many of my happiest bird experiences. I | 
have never seen or heard so many warblers as | 
in France. Delicate and unobtrusive as they 
are, and arriving at a time of year when people 
are not thinking much of fritures, they escape 
molestation, and every wood and orchard is 
full of them. * 

It was in a Normandy orchard that I first 
saw and heard the blackcap poised on a spray | 
of apple-blossom, so near that not only could 
[delight in every shade of his silvery white and | 
ashen gray, and mark the exact level at which 
his velvet cap was set upon his head, but ac- | 
tually could look down his orange throat as he 
sang out, loudly and ecstatically, his joyous, | 
solitary phrase. No one has defined it better 
than sober, simple Gilbert White, “a full, 
sweet, deep, loud and wild pipe”; for wildness | 
is of the essence of it, and it seems to wander 
among the branches in a rapture of loneliness, 
like the voice of a spirit released from every 
earthly tie and forgetful of them al’. 

In a lower orchard the babbling song of the 
garden warbler was almost always to be heard. 
One could sit in deep shade on a summer day 
and listen to the delicious, brook-like mono- 
tone, running like rippling water among the 
leafage. The angelic wood warbler I have 
heard only twice, once in a wooded valley 
above the Correze, and once in a Wiltshire 
beech-grove. Not only is its song singularly 
seraphic, but, with its trembling, drooping 
wings and upstretched throat, it looks like a 
seraph while it sings. 

One never forgets certain individual songs 
because of their settings. A blackcap was 
singing marvellously outside Amboise Castle 
when I was there, the great walls perhaps lend- 
ing resonance to the song; and another sang as 
I have never heard a blackcap sing before or 
since in the great old chestnut tree said to have 
been planted by Francois Premier, on the high 
terrace at Loches. The song seemed to cele- 
brate the beauty, and the beauty to enhance 
the song. 





In the French Country 

Redstarts are far more common in France 
than with us. I used to watch one in my Nor- 
mandy orchard, with its starry azure forehead | 
and flame-colored tail, and the black redstart, 
so inappropriately called the rossignol des 
murailles, haunts every French country town. 
He is a charming little bird to look at, poised 
against a steep tiled roof, with his dusky head 
and breast and fiery tail; but his song is singu- | 
larly charmless—and can even become an- 
noying when one wants to sleep at dawn and | 
is kept awake—as I was one morning at Char- 
trist—by a sound like nothing in the world so 
much as the shivering of a stout tumbler 
against a stone. 

Gray water wagtails were abundant in the 
small French watering-place where, during the 
war, we worked in a hospital. Daffodil yellow 
beneath and two shades of yellow, as the | 
daffodil has two shades—soft gray above, | 
they tilted and waded in the shallow brooks 
that ran on either side of the street, or ex- 
quisitely displayed their black and white | 
pinions as they fluttered and turned in the 
air above the mill-stream. More than any 
other bird, they are like beautiful ballet- 
dancers, elongated, elegant, the tilt of the long 
tail not at all unlike the absurd yet charming 
swaying of the dancer’s tulle skirt as she runs 
across the stage. The French call these lovely 
wagtails bergeronnettes, as they are often seen in | 
pastures among the cows, and the pied wag- 
tail is the lavandiére, a name derived from the 
Movement of the wooden implement with 
which the French washerwomen beat their 
linen at the river’s edge, a movement shared 
by all the wagtails. 


the pied wagtail’s song here in my garden, on | 
af aspen tree outside the drawing-room win 

Whether I should recognize it again I 

know, for it was years ago; but I! 


dow. 
do not 


I have only once heard | 
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an instant this beautiful piece of 
furniture is converted into a sewing 
machine that delights you with the 
excellence of its work as well as with 
its superlative ease of operation. When 
not in use it is an artistic modern cabinet 
ortable—for it is made by expert cabinet 
makers who give it their best skill and 
most painstaking efforts. Thus it is a 
distinct addition to the furnishings of 
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your home. Then, in five seconds, you 
convert it into a Free-Westinghouse 
Electric Sewing Machine. When opened 
1296 square inches of sewing surface is 
spread out before you, a clear electric 
light throws its beam directly upon your 
sewing, and the Bradleystat adjustable 
knee control co-operates so intelli- 
gently with you that your sewing is a 
elight instead of a task. 


Your foot treadle machine brings a liberal allowance 


Important manufacturing improvements 
have brought about a readjustment of 
costs that enable our dealers to give you 
a bigger allowance than ever for your 
foot treadle machine. No matter how 
old your machine may be you will be 
surprised and pleased at the 
amount it will represent on 
the purchase price of a new 
Free- Westinghouse Electric. 
Be sure to ask your dealer 
about this. It is true econo- 
my, and it is worth your 
while to know what you can 


Five two-cent stamps brings this interesting, helpful book 


turn your foot treadle machine in for, 
even if you are not now thinking of buy- 
ing a new machine. 

Sold only through retail stores 
The Free- Westinghouse ElectricSewing 
Machine is sold only by reliable, estab- 
lished dealers. We employ 
no door-to-door solicitors, 
but make it possible for you 
to buy from a dealer whom 
you know and in whom you 
have the utmost confidence. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY -_ Rockford, Lil. 


“Free Sewing Secrets’ gives the full details of how to do many new 


things with any sewing machine. Y 
we will send you a copy at once on 


qhe FREE 


WESTINGHOUS 
sx Flectric <~+ 


SEWING MACHIN 
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Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, IIL. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me copy of your 
booklet, "Free Sewing Secrets.”’ l enclose 10c¢ 
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Ten Photograph is a price- 
less gift because it is the one 
thing that no one else can 
buy. Those whom you remem- 
ber with Photographs Christ- 
mas Day will remember you 


for all Christmas Days. 
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remember that it was full of liquid turns anq 
cadences and seemed part of the pale spring 
sky and pale leaves among which he sat. 

The daily commonplaces of bird life are ajj 
welcome to the bird-lover, but it is specially 
delightful to see some unexpected picture, 
such as the pied wagtails gave me once jp 
early spring, when the floods were out in the 
lower meadows below our house. One sees 
pied wagtails, as a rule, only as individuals: 
but here was a flock of them sporting in a sheet 
of bright blue water that lay like a miniature 
lake along the grass. They ran in and out of 
the water, splashed it, as they bathed, into 
silver spray, and fluttered and flashed in the 
sunny air above it. 

And I have an autumnal picture to match 
with this one, for as I walked at the edge of the 
woods, some miles away, on an October after- 
noon, I chanced to look through a thicket and 
saw in a rough, disused pasture what was 
nothing less than a bird’s fairy-tale party, 
One is accustomed to seeing lapwings in 
flocks, and here were myriads of them, and 
blackbirds and thrushes, assembled as if for 
the pleasure of companionship. Lapwings, 
with their beautiful crested heads, always 
look like enchanted princesses to me, their 
stately pause like that of a princess awaiting 
her courtiers, and the forward poise of their 
swift run like that of a princess, pursued, but 
still gracefully managing her train. They 
stood grouped in little companies or couched 
peacefully upon the ground, while the black- 
birds and thrushes ran in and out from the 
hedges and bathed in the shallow pools lying 
among the brambles; and one tall heron stood 
contemplatively in the midst. I gazed fora 
long time, and then some involuntary gesture 
betrayed me, for suddenly, with one accord, 
all the lapwings rose into the air, their irides- 
cent greens and blues and grays turning to 
black and silver on the sky. The blackbirds 
and thrushes hastened to cover, and the heron 
sailed away, his long legs trailing behind him. 
All settled, no doubt, to resume their inter 
rupted musings in a farther, solitary pasture, 
and I turned back to my long walk home, ac- 
companied by the peace and contentment df 
that happy spectacle. 


The Studio’s Work 


(Continued from page 43) 


century walnut furniture, adapted from the 
styles developed during the reign of William 
land Mary, suggests a different idea in dining- 
|room furniture, for though the pieces have 
| individual merit and are harmonious, they do 
not match. The table is delightful with its 
serpentine stretchers, modernized cup-turned 
legs and bun feet, and the saltire stretchers of 
the sideboard are decorated with little finials 
= the two serpentine pieces cross. This 
| 


long sideboard is commodious as well as beaut 
fully designed. The little cabinets with hooded 
tops at either end of the room might almost be 
replicas of some built in 1700, and they, t00, 
have individual characteristics not found in the 
other pieces. And last, the chairs, with fiddle 
| backs and gracefully curved cabriole legs, are 
| decorations in themselves. The same yellow 
| damask of the curtains is used for seat cushions, 
| which helps to unify the room. This furniture 
was selected not only because it was delightful 
| in line and color and finish, but because !t was 
{well made, and because that is the kind o 
furniture we use in the Studio and recomme nd 
to you. ’ 
There is only one logical arrangement lot 
table and chairs in a dining-room, but the plac 
| ing of sideboard, serving table, and other 
pieces needs careful consideration. We placed 
the long sideboard on the only long wall, the 
| natural location, and it is balanced by the 
mantel on the opposite side of the room. The 
cabinets at the narrow ends of the room 9 
balance each other that they add greatly to the 


exe VISIT YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR c@\symmetry and formality of this room. 
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EW accents caught in chiffon 
N: .. patterns of light and shadow 
in hose by Gordon as brilliant, as 
modern as the scenes thru which you 
step. Ready for you now— 

Ready in the famous Gordon V- 
Line, designed by an artist to give the 
foot that wears it the grace of its own 
perfect modeling. For the delicate 
pattern of this heel is based on the 
ankle’s own lovely lines. $2.50—in 
chiffon or medium weight. 

And then Gordon Shadow Clocks! 
Hose of exquisite chiffon, fashioned 
with the new narrow heel, and the 
flattering tracery of clocks that are 
but shadows of clocks! $3 the pair. 

See, too, at your favorite hosiery 


counter the Gordon Top Clocks— 
hose which carry a graceful inverted 
clock at the knee, like an arrow in 
flight toward the ankle below. New 
—different—striking—this design is 
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favorite— the Gordon 


Heel which 
lends a look of fragile 


delicacy to the ankle it 


Narrow 





graces, Pure silk to the 


hem— $2. 











the perfect completion to certain un- 
usual costumes, as well as for all 


sports wear. $3. 


Inevery Gordon number—and there 
are many of them from $1.50 to $3— 
vou will find the something more that 
has always distinguished Gordon 
hose. Perhaps it is the weaving—for 
every thread is perfect. Perhaps the 
fic—which is slim perfection. Or the 
coloring — soft, lasting, exquisite, 
since all Gordon dyes are made by the 
splendid old European formulas. And 
perhaps it is simply the rare combina- 
tion of all these which makes each 
pair of Gordon hose a perfect example 
of its kind. Made only by BRowN 
DURRELL COMPANY, New York— Boston. 
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neighbors 
were talking 
about me 


D° you feel that you are falling behind 
other women? Are you constantly 
being tempted to slight your home duties? 
Do you dread the tax of social activities, 
of trying to appear “‘at your best”? If so, 
you will find the experience of this Los 
Angeles woman very interesting — and 
helpful. 

“| must write you about the most dread- 
ful thing that ever happened to me,” her 
letter said. 

“For several years I had been slumping 
horribly. It seemed that as my husband 
became more successful and more active I 
was less and less capable. Oh, how I suf- 
fered — when I faced a party, or any task. 
Foolishly, I told myself that no one knew 
miy secret. And I tried desperately to keep 
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“Lazy! How little she knew! If she, and 
my other neighbors, could have known of 
my foot aches, my awful weariness, my 
constant depression, they would have un- 
derstood. 

“A friend told me of your blessed shoes. 
Oh, what a difference they have made! 
What words can describe the glory of 
happy feet!” 

Thousands of women have had expe- 
riences equally ‘“‘miraculous’”’ because of 
their Arch Preserver Shoes. It simply does 
not seem possible that a shoe could make 
such a difference. 

And yet it is entirely logical, when you 
understand shoes and their purpose. 

For this shoe is not merely a covering 
for the foot, but a complete and correct 
walking base. It enables the foot to carry 
the weight of your body without sagging, 
straining or pinching. Eliminating foot 
abuse is what brings back foot happiness— 














this one? The reason is that practically 
every important feature of the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe is patented, and exclusive. 

No other shoe can have the same flat 
inner sole, crosswise, to prevent pinching 
of the nerves and blood-vessels; no other 
shoe can have the metatarsal support; no 
other shoe can have the same concealed, 
built-in arch bridge to prevent sagging. 
Other shoes have steel arches, but they 
are wholly unlike this wide, strong, cor- 
rectly shaped bridge. 

In this shoe you have every advantage 
your foot needs. You have support where 
support is necessary, yet the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe bends freely at the “ball”, 
the only place the foot itself bends. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is superior not 
because of one feature, but because of all 
its features — because it combines foot 
happiness with Paris styles — because it 
gives comfort in every one of your 18,908 


























cheerful and enthusiastic when my hus- foot youth — to you. daily steps — because it has comfort con- 
band was home. But you ask why can’t all shoes be like cealed and beauty revealed. 

“But when he went on a trip, as he a And while it is holding your foot 
was often compelled to do, I simply up so neatly, comfortably and health- 
wilted. I neglected the home; I even a fully, it is also holding up itself. Arch 
neglected my two boys. But it seemed Made for women 5- Made for men and Preserver Shoes retain their shape 
to me that I simply must get rested ow hg kL, con x » TIFRI A Pit longer than ordinary shoes. 
before my husband should return. Portsmouth.Ohio. eS Rockland. Mass. There is only one Arch Preserver 

“Then one afternoon at a bridge I REEFS CHS FOOT WEL. Shoe. Its principles of construction 
overheard a neighbor of mine say: THE are fully protected by patents. No 


shoe is an Arch Preserver Shoe unless 
stamped with the Trade-Mark. 
Send the coupon for booklet, “A 
New World”, and the name of dealer 
who will fit you and your children. 


of 


‘That Mrs. L—— seems to be down- 
right lazy. I should think she would 
be ashamed the way she neglects 
everything. All of her neighbors are 
talking.’ 


ARCH RRESERVER 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 





The Selby Shoe Co 
585 7th St.. Portsmouth, O 
Send postpaid, Booklet G-\ 
“A New World of Foot Youth 
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A Message from Austria 
Continued from page 53) 


basement of the town hall—the musicians, | 
who clap their hands with a strange thudding 
beat between the verses of their songs, are 
laced directly in front of a great, carved, 
illuminated cask. The flower-girl who offers 
you roses is plump and a little frowsy, and her 
dress is shabby, but her ruddy face shines with 
good nature, and her yellow hair is crisp and 
curly. There are bare little wooden benches 
and tables about the room, and the knives and 
forks are certainly not silver, and there are not 
plates enough to go around; but the creamed 
venison and the omelette aux confilures are | 
delicious. There are only three harassed wait- | 
ers for the entire company, but how skilful 
and interested these waiters are, how content 
and congenial the company, taking its ease 
with no sense of either haste or excitement, at | 
the end of a day’s work! 

More fashionably inclined, for a change, we 
may dine at the Schloss Café, with scarlet 
shades on our table candles, and the utmost 
lusury of appointment and service. And being 
Americans, and fortunate ones at that, we go 
to our Legation, where the Minister, Mr. 
Washburn, and his lovely and charming wife 
dispense such delightful and boundless hos- 
pitality. They live in the oldest palace in 
Vienna—a palace of which the barred and 
bolted door opens from a narrow slit of a side 
street into a paved courtyard of austere gray 
beauty; and when we have gone into this and 
ascended the broad stone stairs, we pass 
through a finely proportioned hall into rooms | 
that are impregnated with history and o> | 
mance. King John Sobieski of Poland lived 
there during the Turkish invasion, and the ball 
room was the scene of his triumphal dinner 
after he had conquered the enemy. Later the 
palace was occupied by the Esterhazy family, 
and in the red drawing-room Schubert first 
rendered his immortal serenade to the beauti- 
ful countess. There are vaulted underground 
chambers, indicating that an early Christian 
church was beneath the palace, and there was 
also an underground passage to St. Stefan’s 
Cathedral. There is even a traditional ghost, 
protecting a buried treasure, to make the 
glamour complete! 

Many great artists have spoken of the 
friendly atmosphere which the old walls have 
accumulated, and which inspires them to do 
their best, and in this colorful setting the boys 
and I take our first luncheon in Vienna; and I 
celebrate my birthday, with a party and a 
cake “n’everything,” so that I am not lonely 
that is, not too lonely!—for all of you at home; 
and attend thé dansant given in honor of the 
touring Smith College girls—of which insti- 
tution Mrs. Washburn is a graduate, not to 
mention a grand and glorious official dinner to 
which the members of the diplomatic corps 
are bidden in full force, resulting in a gathering 
80 distinguished, and withal so delightful and 
merry, that we reluctantly tear ourselves away 
from it at two o’clock in the morning. 


The Austrian Tyrol 

But the palace is not the only place in which 
We see the Washburns. One day we go, at | 
their invitation, to Semmering, the beautiful 
mountain resort in the Austrian Tyrol, which 
lies about two hours from Vienna by motor, 
through scenery past my powers of description, 
with a marvellous turreted castle on a rocky 
cliff thrown in for good measure. Venturing far 
beyond that, up a valley through which runs a 
crystal stream in whose emerald depths trout 
are darting to and fro, we glimpse the famous 
hunting lodge of the former Kaiser near the 
village of Miirzteg; and proceed as far as the 
waterfall near Freien—the “Todesweib” or 
Rute og Wife,” so-called because a young and 
ovely bride lost her life there long ago, and 
Which, marked with a simple cross, still flows 
in white and deathless purity down the moun- 
_ side. Then, retracing our footsteps, we 

d the simple gasthaus (inn) of Franz Frost— | 














From mountains to ocean, bridle paths 
lead to new scenes and delights 


EARS of waiting surely en- 
title you to a winter vaca- 
tion in Southern California. 
Under the kindly rays of its 
invigorating, balmy sunshine, 
flowers-bloom gorgeously, birds 
sing, luscious oranges ripen on 
the trees. Come now! Come be- 
tore Christmas, if you can. 
Visit Old Missions today, to- 
morrow motor to San Diego, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, Ojai, 
Laguna, Santa Barbara or into 
the blooming desert. Through 
orchards of ripening fruit, palm- 
lined canyons, along the blue, 
sparkling Pacific shore. And 
alwaysthe glorious 


Spring Joys- 
this Winter 


In SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


7 
Looking 
through Torrey Pines, 





For children, there's a world of 
wonders—a stimulating outdoor land 
with magnificent schools. The trip 
itself is an education. 


All winter golf on ever green links! 
Get him interested for Ais healch, 
for your health. Hesitate no longer. 
Decide now! 


Come and see the remarkable 
growth of Los Angeles—gay metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Coast. You will 
marvel at the industrial development 
of Los Angeles County—one of the 
country's richest in natural resources. 
This County in 1926 produced live 
stock aud agricultural products val- 
ued at $116,500,361, its wells pumped 
122,584,276 barrels of oil, and its 
harbor handled 22,094,976 tons 


Ask your nearest ticket agent now 
for more complete in- 








snow-capped 
mountains for a 
background! In- 
deed, a strange, 
compactSouthland 
of amazing, fasci- 


. your copy. 
nating contrasts. 


Orange groves heavy with golden fruit; a back 
ground of snow-crowned mountains 


E have issued a com- 
plete book on all year 
vacations, 52 pages, illustrat- San Francisco, Odak- 
ed, telling just what you can 
and do in this strange 
land. Send the coupon for See the entire Pacific 


California vacations. 
the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked. 


formation. Plan to 
come directly to Los 
Angeles and return via 


land, Portland, Taco- 
ma, Seattle, Spokane. 


Coast in one trip. 


outhern 
California 


‘A trip a-todw . your own America!” 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. V-11, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
Also booklets telling especially of 
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San Diego 
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Ventura 
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Did you know 
the Famous Sealy 


Tuftless Mattress 
costs only '50. 
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OF THE ROCKIES 


1IS 


UST the name ‘‘Sealy”’ immediately brings you 

a sense of refinement, of luxurious and unsur- 
passed comfort...in which mere price plays no 
part. And yet, the economy of the Sealy is in itself 
a delightful surprise to the prospective buyer. 


(A PATENTED SEALY PROC 


Comfort such as you never dreamed existed... 
nourishing, youth-preserving relaxation...these 
can be yours for less than three cents a night. 


The Sealy Tuftless is the only Air-Woven mattress made. The 
natural buoyancy of pure, long staple, virgin cotton is magnified 
many times by the process of Air-Weaving which so interlaces mil- 
lions of tiny fibres in this famous Pillow for the Body that it retains 
its shape, resiliency, and marvelous comfort through years of use. 
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Like Sleeping On 
<A Giant Pillow 
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Sealy Air-Weavers 
Every Tuesday Night Beginning 
September 27th—8:30 to 9 P. M. 


‘EASTERN TIME STATIONS: WEAF; 

WGR; WGY; WCAE: WWJ; WFI; 

WEC:; WTAM:- AND 7:30 to 8:00 P.M. 

(CENTRAL TIME): WEBH; WDAF; 
KSD; WPAA; KVOO 
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A Message from Austria 


“under the lindens,” as the sign above the low 
lintel of the door reminds us; and under these 
lindens that shade the humble hostel we lunch 
largely and wondrously on the trout which Mr, 
Washburn and Mr. Groves, the Commercial 
Attaché, have caught that very morning; on 
potatoes brought from the nearest village, for 
there are none nearer; on lettuce plucked by 
our hostess in the garden-while we wait, and 
piquantly dressed; on apfel striidel, the glorified 
apple-pie of Austria; on “white coffee,” which 
means perfect black coffee sweetened to a turn 
and topped with whipped cream. And, when 
we can eat no more, we relax in the afternoon 
sun and sit quietly talking of many things, un- 
til the shadows begin to lengthen, and we must 
turn our faces cityward again. 

Do you wonder that I say Vienna is a city 
of so many attractions we can not accept them 
all and it is difficult to choose between them? 
And yet it is a sad city, too, a city haunted 
with tragedy. It was once the sparkling capital 
of a great empire—‘the most brilliant capital 
in Europe.” It is now the one large city of a 
poverty-stricken republic, an economic dead- 
weight on the rest of the country—for the entire 
population of present-day Austria is only 
6,000,000, and that of Vienna is 2,000,000. And 
granting that the dogged determination with- 
out which the new order could not possibly 
have survived, reveals something far finer than 
anything that existed in the aristocratic but 
decadent and moribund old order, the ashes of 
empire, still scattered about, are redolent of 
pomp and pagentry which are dead forever, 
and which have left many mourners. This 
condition in itself emanates grief, but there is 
another sadder still: Vienna, after the world 
war, very nearly starved to death. This is not 
a figure of speech. It is a horrible fact. The 
most brilliant capital in Europe escaped an- 
nihilation from hunger by so narrow a margin 
that it has not yet fully recovered from this 
experience, and many survivors of the famine 
are indelibly marked by what they went 
through. 


Poverty Under the Pomp 

You sometimes succeed in forgetting this— 
heaven knows you try hard enough, as a matter 
of national pride; for it is no credit to us that 
we did not help her more!—and, as I have said, 
there are countless attractions and distractions 
to help you do it. Then suddenly you are re 
minded of it so forcibly that it is almost im- 
possible for you to keep your self-control: by 
the servant whose swift and skilful attention to 
your needs you seek to recompense, and whose 
startled gratitude reveals his present need and 
past suffering. By the musician who lays down 
his violin, and whose face, so animated an in- 
stant before, is in repose full of bitter sub 
mission. By the noblewoman dressed in black, 
who greets you with all the inimitable charm 
of the grande noblesse, but whose bands of 
crépe are wrapped around a broken heart. 
Even in those contented groups which fore- 
gather in the Rathauskellar and the Burg- 
garten you catch an undercurrent of feeling 
so strong that sometimes you can hardly be- 
lieve that there has been no audible expression 
toit. “Yesterday we had no money; tomorrow 
we may have none; therefore let us spend what 
we have today on music that we may be com- 
forted.”—“Yesterday some of us were hungry; 
tomorrow some of us will be hungry again; let 
us therefore eat, drink, and be merry.” It's 
the sort of resignation, long developed, which 
has been known through countless ages, and 
in many countries, to produce revolutions. 
Indeed, the taxi-driver who took us home from 
the Rathauskellar told us that the last time he 
had driven away from that vicinity he had had 
three dead men in his car. oe 

And this brings me to the saddest condition 
of all—the condition which produced the recent 
riots, and which, as described in the Americal 
press, caused you such concern in connection 
with my visit to Austria. The political situ 
ation of that nation is peculiar: the county 
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TTheWorlds EAS I ES T Easy Chair’ 


CONVERSING 
A beautiful, restful, in- 
viting chair for every 


formal use. Stylish and 


aistinetive 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and 

disappearing leg-vest 

utilized for complete re- 
laxation 


YOUR HUSBAND bc 


Touch hidden pull-ving 
; Bar lacks flat ony 
desire omn 
“Deserves This Comfort ~* 


Gy is really a lot of truth to the “tired 
business man” fable . . . for when a man 
comes home in the evening after long, tiring 
hours of work, he wants to rest and relax. And 
what joy he will find in settling down in a Royal 
Easy Chair and giving himself up to complete 
relaxation! Your husband deserves at least one 
chair as restful as a Royal—a chair in which he 
may recline to any degree he wishes, or stretch No. 0578 
out full length if he desires, all without effort... af Geansifel gud vs 


: < apy markab/ly comfortable 
With all its additional comfort features, the chair 


Royal has the style and distinction found in 
any other fine chair—and it takes up no more 
room .. . The chairs shown here are but a few 
of the many beautiful styles shown by Royal 
dealers. They also show the famous Royal Easy 
Bed-Davenport with the box-spring guest bed 
that does not fold and cannot sag. Mail the 
coupon for free style book, “Royal Comfort,” 
and the name of your nearest Royal dealer. 
, No. 110 Special 
ROYAL Easy CHAIR ComPANny + Sturgis, Mich. The ideal chair for den, 
! 7 , , , library or private office 
Royal Easy Chairs are Sold Sinely or in Bed-Davenport 
Suites by 5000 Furniture Dealers 


“PULL THE RING BACK RECLINES *° 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO 
STURGIS, M°CHIGAN 
No, 68 


cA representative Cox- 
u ell type, of very pleasing 
design 


Please send me your FREE Style Book and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


: Dealers who display j 

symbol carry a representative 

Addeoss dine of Royal Easy Chairs from 

which you may make your 

: selection 
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_A Message from Austria 
districts—the provinces, or Lander, as they an 
called—are almost wholly conservative it 
both sentiment and government, and ’ the 
balance of national power is held by the cop. 
servatives (“‘nationalists” or “Christian social. 
ists”) headed by the Chancellor, Monsignor 
Seipel, of whom more hereafter, for he isa 
personage so remarkable that I planned to go 
to Vienna on purpose to see him long before | 
knew that a crisis was to bring him into stil 
greater prominence. The city of Vienna, op 
the contrary, is “social democratic,”’ or radical, 
in both sentiment and government, and jts 
Mayor, or Burgomeister, Seitz, is a strong 
socialist. It is only fair to say, in passing, that 
| this city government has done much for the 
welfare of the people, building model tenements 
and single dwellings, public baths and gym. 
nasia, playgrounds and schools. ; 
A short time ago, two nationalists who had 
been charged with manslaughter in connection 
| with the death of two socialists which occurred 
{in a shooting affray at Shattendorf, near the 
| Hungarian border line, were acquitted, after 
| it was alleged that they had pleaded guilty to 
| this offense. When the news of this acquittal 
|}was made public, a socialist parade was 
jarranged as a demonstration of protest. It 
seems clear that nothing more than this was 
intended, either by the socialist leaders or by 
| the great majority of their followers, though 
| they should not have been wholly unprepared 
|for what followed, since such demonstrations 
| have been known to get out of hand, both in 
| Austria and elsewhere, before they are over. 
That, as you will .ecall, is what happened in 
Canton during the parade “‘protesting”’ against 
the Shanghai police; and it is what happened 
this time in Vienna. 


The Parade of Protest 

Work ceased spontaneously in the morning 
set for the parade, and the first procession of 
workers arrived in front of the Parliament 
building about nine o'clock. Endeavoring to 
|enter this and the University, it was held in 
check by the police, who did not have to fire. 
But by this time mob spirit had asserted itself; 
bolshevistic propaganda began to harvest its 
poisonous fruit. The police station near the 
Parliament building was fired, and, a few 
minutes later, the rioters entered the Palace d 
Justice by means of ladders and set it afire 
with gasoline, their indignation—which up 
that time had found no adequate outlet- 
against the criminal court which had given the 
verdict of acquittal, being given as the caused 
the destruction. The Burgomeister mounted a 
fire engine and endeavored to remonstrate 
with the rioters, but his pleading was of no 
avail. Invaluable records and documents o 
all sorts, which can never be replaced, were 
burned both inside the Palace and by bonfire 
in the open court before it, and the fire brigade 
was prevented from approaching. By this 
time the police and the mob were in open cot 
flict, and a battle ensued in which nearly one 
hundred persons were killed, at least five times 
that number wounded, and many more 
arrested. 

That a general strike of public utilities should 
follow this day of bloodshed, fury, and uh 
leashed class hatred was inevitable. By night, 
trains and trams had ceased running, mails and 
wires were completely tied up, and intermittent 
disturbances of a violent character continued 
But the turbulent socialists had reckoned with 
out their host: the provinces refused to respone 
and crippled without their cooperation, which 
meant that in eight days Vienna would have 
been without food, the strike was necessatily 
of short duration. The threats made to the 
Chancellor that it would not be called off unless 
he would resign, or at least compromise, Welt 
powerless to produce results; he re fused to be 
either intimidated or moved. The funerals of 
the victims of the riot took place without a 
turbance or demonstration of any kind from 
either party, normal conditions of transporte 
tion and communication were reestablished, 





A Message from Austria 


and the smoke of battle cleared away to reveal 
Seipel mor« firmly entrenched in his position 
than ever, and the great mass of the Austrian 

ple—not to mention their neighbors in 
Caecho-Slovakia and Hungary—determined to 
enforce Mr. Coolidge’s doctrine that “No one 
has a right to strike against the public safety, 
anyhow, anywhere, any time.” 

reached Vienna in the midst of these events. 
Some of them I saw myself; others I did not; so 
I have reconstructed them for you from the 
best evidence I could obtain. Remembering 
how much you enjoyed the account which Mr. 
Sokolsky wrote, as an eye-witness of similar 
disturbances in Shanghai—an account which 
he was good enough to allow me to interpolate 
in my own letter from there, greatly clarifying 
the recital of my own experiences—I felt you 
would also welcome such a story from Vienna. 
So [ consider myself fortunate in being able to 
repeat to you the account which Henry’s 
friend and classmate, “Bill” Nichols, has given 
me of “Bloody Friday,” as it is now generally 
known. 

“Bill” has just resigned from a Rhodes 
Scholarship to become Assistant Dean at 
Harvard, at the age of twenty-two; his literary 
attainments—among other attainments—are 
great, and have already found numerous 
channels of expression; and he spent the last 
days of a month’s visit in and near Vienna 
with us, adding greatly to our personal en- 
joyment, and to our general understanding of 
the city. 

“You know the steel shutters thay have on 
all the shop windows here?” he said, settling 
himself comfortably in our salon upon his 
arrival. “Well, they pulled down the shutters 
and had a revolution. And then they pulled | 
them up again.” | 

‘Yes, but seriously, Bill—?” I said, laughing 
and handing him his tea. 


An Eye-Witness Account 

“Well, then, seriously, my dear lady, it was 
like this: I started from the hilltop of Kobenzl, 
six miles out of the city, that morning to do a 
few errands, and on reaching Grunzing, the 
nearest tram station, found that there were no 
trams running. I inquired the cause from a 
passer-by, and the one word I could get from 
his volley of German was streich! I was left 
guessing whether a sireich meant a sort of half 
holiday, or a strike in the American sense of 
the word, but one thing it certainly did mean, 
and that was that there were no trams. So] 
decided to set out myself on foot and find out | 
what else it meant. 

“For the first mile or two, the way led 
through a long stretch of dusty suburbs. Here 
everything was proceeding as usual. But 
nearer the center of the city, signs of the ex 
traordinary began to appear. More and more 
the shops had their steel window screens 
\s I went on, I saw a body of 
road workers, with tools laid aside, engaged in 
violent discussion; then a procession of work 
mea, all clad alike, in blue dungarees and 
jumpers, with close-cropped heads stooped | 
lorward, as they plodded slowly on in a heavy, | 
ominous rhythm. Further on, a hospital, with 
acrowd gathered in front, and four stretcher- 
bearers, carrying the body of a figure in blue, 
entering it. Next, from a side-street, a file 
of police, with sabres at their sides, marching 
slowly and ominously as the other procession 
had done—all this made doubly strange by the | 
blankness of the shuttered streets, and the | 
strange quiet resulting from the absence of the 
usual clang of street cars. 
_“L trusted that the police would take me 
into the center of things, so I fell in behind 
them. As we drew nearer the city, the streets 
became more noisy. Ambulances’ went | 
Whirling back and forth, fire engines passed us | 
ma flash of red, taxis sped by with the piercing | 
shrieks of the continental motor horns. | 

“At last we struck the Ringstrasse, the | 
great, octagonal boulevard built around the 
mner city; and as we rounded the Votiv 
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FTER all the tingling excite- 
ment of outdoor sports, the 
thrill of a perfect drive screaming 
straight down the fairway—the 
breathless rush of a good horse rising 
toa stiff fence—thepleasure of motor- 
ing to the big football games—the 
game itself —or the quieter fun of 
just walking in the country—then is 
heard the call of the 
great indoors! 
Appetites are raven- 
ous, and what could be 
more satisfying than 
hot waffles, butter and 
maple syrup! 


4 4 4 


The STAR-Rite waffle 
iron hasahighly polished 
nickel surface over a rust- 
proof brass base. There 
is a heating element in 
boththe upper and lower 
grid. The aluminum grids 
are die cut; no greasing 
is necessary. 


The Call of the Great Indoors 


Mother will have no difficulty in 
getting the children home early. 
The Hostess will always be popu- 
lar—and both will win the graceful 
reputation of thoughtfulness which 
only satisfaction of “the inner man” 
can bring. 

Glowing health and that priceless 
feeling of comfortable well being 
are the rewards of 
strenuous exerciseand 
the delicious, dainty 
waffles which the 
STAR-Rite waffle iron 
makes without fuss or 

trouble. 
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mplete with cord, 


and 


$9.00 


In Canada $12-°° 


plug and switch, 


ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
CANADIAN FITZGERALD COMPANY, 95 KING 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
STREET EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 








Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
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City 
MAKERS 


OF NEVER- 


LEAK 


Please send me the STAR-Rite book of recipes. 


State 
AUTOMOTIVE GASKETS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“Women should know these things” 


( Letters from one woman to another—I.) 




























My dear: 

We spent the evening at May Marshall’s last 
night. They live charmingly—he makes at least 
$10,000 a year, you know. And she’s a dear. 
But will you believe it? All the time we sat in 
their — room (such lovely furniture) there 
was a smell, my dear, a queer, sui) smell (cook- 
ing, or something), that spoiled everything for: 
me. Isn’t it amazing? I don’t know why she 
hadn't noticed it. It would have been so simple 
for her to have burned a cone of incense—you 
know — pine or wisteria or orange blossom. That 
would have killed it at once...and the frag- 
rance is so delicate and delight{ful.—W omen 
should know these things. 
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Every woman should know that all household 
odors are banished by the faint, subtle fragrance 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. A tiny cone of 
Vantine’s burned in any room, substitutes an al- 
most imperceptible perfume, a genuine “atmos- 
4 phere” of charming hospitality. There are 9 Van- 

tine fragrances,each with its own delicate sugges- 
tion — awaiting you at your drug or dept store 








“sa 
Make the test in your home. Send 
ten cents for the nine sample fragrances 

A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 

DEPT. 7—71 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Learn at Home 
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Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys 
furniture, leather goods, bric-a-brac, ete 
We and 15« Sold by 10c stores, 


hardware, drug and grocery stores. 


sizes 


| 15c size by mail. In tubes and in bottles, 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md 


TO MEND FURNITURE 
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Bassinet-Crib-Play-Pen 


3 Baby Needs—1 Cost 


Economical, serviceable KIDDIE-KOOP cares for 
yaby from his first days thru four to six years. 
Saves mother money, work, and worry. 








Make money in professional 
decorating, or beautify your 
home 
y JHETHER you make Interior 

Decorating your profession, or 








. * 2 Screened sides and top—-drop-side—swivel, rub- 
take it up to beautify your own per-tire Whedie—-portabie and folding 
home, in either case you will find 
l y | k -asy home-study Several models complete with mattress from $20.25 up 
earning »y this easy he c (plus freight) and a new De Luxe Model, the utmost in cribs 
way a joy No previous experi Liserature seat in plata envelope ge 


TRIMBLE 
MFG. CO 
Dept. 120, 
1040 Jay St., 
Rochester, 
N.Y 


Makers of Baby 


ence necessary. Prominent New York Deco 
rators give you personal instruction; and 
you gain, in a few short months, the prac 
tical benefit of their many years of ex- 
perience. 















Then decide 


Start your preparation now, 





which you would like: a dignified high Bathinette the 
salaried position; a profitable business of your “Trimble” Kid- 
own; an authoritative source of information die-Bath and 
on how to keep your home charmingly wrtistic | Table. 


and attractive; a definite means of increasing 
your cultural knowledge and social prestige. 


Our new 40 page illus- | 1 | 
Free Book in / | | 





See new De Luxe RocHESTER 
Models before 
you buy a crib. 


(Leek for the Name Pilate. 





trated book explains 
detail the splendid opportunities in Interior 
Decoration 
home-study method 


as this most successful 
Write for your copy 
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| A Message from Austria 


Kirche—the votive church, built by the 
| Emperor Franz Josef as a thank-offering {o, 
his escape from assassination—I caught my 
first glimpse of the Rathaus, where a mob of 
several thousand people stood facing the next 
building beyond—the Palace of Justice, from 
which flame and thick smoke were pouring out, 

“From a distance it looked just like any 
other big fire; but as I came nearer I dis. 
covered that the crowd was not an ordinar 
crowd. 


y 
It was the Lower Depths: all the 
people you never see, and therefore are apt to 
forget—the people who live in slum suburbs 
and work invisibly—by night, or in under. 
ground boiler rooms or high-walled factories, 
It was the submerged populace suddenly boiled 
over and spewed forth on Vienna’s most 
fashionable boulevard. They were all work. 
men, many of them in overalls and jumper, 
but some of them naked to the waist. A few 
were armed with long wooden clubs wrenched 
from the benches in the park and the Ring 
strasse. They were milling about, shouting 
and gesturing, and now and again making 
united sound describable only as ‘Phewee’ wit 
a terrible half-groaning, half-spitting quality 
supposed to indicate the workmen’s hatred and 
contempt for the police. The crowd that had 
been pushing toward the fire finally slowed, 
halted, turned in another direction: then 
suddenly, as sounds of shouting came from the 
other end of the street, burst into full stam 
pede, filling the pavements with the noise of 
thousands of clattering feet. Once they slowed 
down. Then, their curiosity getting the better 
of their fear, they turned, and very slowly at 
first, came walking back. There was a fresh 


| alarm from the head of the line. The crow 
halted, turned, and broke into a run. | 
dodged behind the Goethe monument, ot 


which the rioters burst in a wave, rushing by 
from either side. 

“First came the casual observers, well-dressed 
men and pretty ladies. Then old workmen and 
their wives, who had come passively to view 
the spectacle as if it were a country fair. Be- 
hind them a body of workers in their greasy 
blue dungarees. Twice I saw men carried past 
by their fellows, with great sabre-gashes i: 
their scalps, and the blood streaming dow! 
their necks; and at the end of the crowd came 
the cause of it: a squadron of green-coated 
police, with sabres waving, who had charged 
the rioters in order to make way for the fire 
engines. Half-way down the street the police 
halted and withdrew; and again the mad 
flight of people stopped, and they began to 
drift back, just as dust settles after it has been 
stirred up by a broom. 


The Riot Begins 

“Gradually the front ranks became more 
aggressive. Paving stones began to fly. 
Several mounted police were pulled from their 
horses and man-handled by the crowd. And 
the police at last gave up their sabres and took 
to their rifles. There was a sudden crackle ol 
shooting behind the Parliament House, and 
again the rioters swept backward. They 
started down the Ringstrasse, and as that 
clogged, they flattened out against the high 
fence of the palace gardens—great iron palings. 
a good fifteen or twenty feet high. There came 
another and louder spatter of rifle fire; and the 
people crouched, climbing madly up the iron 
palings, and dropping over, row after row, like 
ants pouring out of a log. ; 

“But I didn’t stop long to watch them, for by 
this time I was in full flight, too. I found my 
refuge behind a wing of the great Burg 
theater. From there I could peer out and get 
glimpses of the fire, and watch the people 
streaming past. And whenever the shooting 
broke out, as it did every few minutes, | 
could flatten down in an angle of the wall in 
comparative safety. I found two other per 
sons in my sanctuary, one a workman’s wile 
and the other a shabby and unshaven but 
rather striking young man of twenty-seven 
or so. We stayed there for nearly an hour, 


































HAT SWEET EXULTA- 

tion surges through the 

woman whose easy mastery 

of household tasks leaves her 
fresh for social contact! 


This business of conserving en- 
ergy is so simple you underesti- 
mate the possibilities—till you've 
tried them. Imagine saving three- 
quarters of the steps you ordi- 
narily take to prepare three meals. 
Such saving —and more—can be 
definitely made through the use 






















Look for the dealer who displays the Napanee Dutch Girl Medallion. It is an emblem which signifies 
superior kitchen cabinet construction; built like fine furniture. No finer kitchen equipment is made. » 


_. 


...One dare not be fatigued 
by “Day 


++. Napanee “Dinet- 


of the famous Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenet. Scientifically designed 
by household experts to simplify 
kitchen routine, this marvelous 
equipment gives wings to hands 
and feet —as thousands of women 
who are helped by it will tell you. 
You can find just the cabinet to 
fit your kitchen —even if you only 
have 24-inches of wall space avail- 
able —by visiting your Napanee 
dealer. Ifyou wish, your dealer will 
arrange convenient credit terms. 


The greatest improvement in cabinet 
design in years is the Napanee Dinet— 
a vanishing breakfast table that pro- 
vides a great area of extra table space 
when wanted. Itis exceedingly conven- 






ient at’a time of preparation for big | Ge iy ~~ 
dinners and parties—holding salads, | ELp bis j 
dessert and the like till served. ; UL Fo j 
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Like a 


Colonial 


Lady 














Your Furniture Can Grow Old Gracefully 


You live with your furniture 
today and for years to come. 

American Walnut makes fur- 
niture “livable,” as no other wood 
can—and it is economical. As 
settings are rearranged, as sur- 
roundings change, as background 
colors are varied, Walnut furni- 
ture always remains at ease. And, 
like a Colonial lady, it knows 
how to add a charm and grace to 
the art of growing old. 

The scuffs, the scars, the 
scratches, that soon mar ordinary 


woodsand walnut imitations, can- 
not deface the deep rich color of 
a true Walnut surface. 

In legs and frames, sturdy wal- 
nut is world famous forits strength 
and stability. 

If you are interested in living 
with furniture that knows the 
fine art of growing old gracefully, 
send the coupon today for our 
recent booklet, “The Story of 
American Walnut.” It tells how 
imitations are detected, and how 
the genuine is used. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 2801, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your bro- 
chure on American Walnut. 


Name 


Address 
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f For good complexions. Soft, dainty, absorb- 
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| broken glass, and the like. 


| A Message from Austria 


since it seemed far safer than venturing out in 
the open. The crowds poured past us, only to 


be turned back by the police, who were holding 
the streets leading to the inner city. The 
noise of the shooting came nearer and nearer 
and the people went rushing by in little 
clusters. One group passed, carrying a woman 
who had been shot in the forehead; another wag 
carrying a girl of fifteen who had been shot in 
the arm, which hung down limp, with the blood 
dripping from her fingers in a little trail. In the 
next group was a little old man, all hunched up 
and pushing his ice-cream cart for dear life, 
For all he was in full flight, he was still ringing 
his little bell with one hand, and stopping 
during lulls to vend ice-cream and soda-water! 

“Finally came the last defiant group of 
workmen, their faces made wild and animal- 
like by the passions suddenly let loose within 
them. Behind them were the police, all with 
their rifles over their shoulders, except those in 
the front rank, who had them leveled, covering 
the crowd infront. The defiant group of young 
workmen hung on at the corner till the very 
last moment, and then, as the police advanced 
within easy shooting distance, gave one more 
of their spitting, scornful shouts and scattered 
| in every direction. 

“T made my exit, as I had made my entrance, 
with the police. Accompanied by the young 
man who had shared my shelter, I fell in be- 
side them and marched to the entrance of the 
inner city, where my passport admitted us 
both. We went through several shuttered 
streets, where people were pattering anxiously 
by, and at last came to a restaurant, locked, 
but with some waiters peering through a glass 
door. My friend became voluble in German, I 
waved my passport, and at last we were ad- 
mitted to a little cellar café, where two men 
were eating and a genteel old Viennese lady in 
black silk was rustling on the edge of her chair, 
ejaculating from time to time in my honor the 
only English words she knew, which, inap- 
propriately enough under the circumstances, 
happened to be, ‘Vienna is a beautiful city.’ 
As we ate, the guests, the manager, all the 
waiters, and even the chef gathered around our 
table, while my friend narrated first all the 
wild-fire rumors we had picked up on our 
flight, and then the story of his life. He had 
come from a country district to Vienna in 
order to learn a new trade, which I discovered 
to be the gentle art of swallowing swords, ex- 
tinguishing cigarettes on his tongue, eating 
He became so en- 

thusiastic in describing his art that he began to 

demonstrate, and I confess that for all the flash 

of sabres, crackling guns, and dripping blood 

that I had seen during the day, my first real 
| taste of horror came when I saw him put a 
| 








burning cigarette in his mouth and then runa 
needle clear through the palm of his hand! 


After the Battle 

“Finally the proprietor informed us that he 
had been ordered to close his shop, so we went 
out into the streets again, and strolled about 
the inner city until my sword-swallowing 
friend decided that it was safe to make a break 
for the suburbs. The trip back to the hilltop 
was a long and difficult one. Two taxicabs 
were taken away from us, ‘Fiir sanitat,’ But at 
last we found one that literally wove out of the 
city, through crooked back streets, to avoid 
the crowds, and brought us back in safety. 
That night, looking down on the lights of the 
city, glimmering as they had always done, and 
with the placid width of the Danube showing 
blue in the moonlight, the events of the day 
faded away into dream-like unreality. But 
there remained indelibly the impression of the 
day, which can not and must not be forgotten. 
It was an impression of mob-passion suddenly 
rising, for reasons which it scarcely undet- 
stood, like some prehistoric monster out of the 
slime, to trample down everything that came 
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(B) White-Gloved finger 
tips rubbed over Liquid 
Veneer are not discolored. 
Liquid Veneer LEAVES 
NO GREASY FILM; 
requires no hard work in 
application. 
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Tests made by The Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York. 


INSTANTLY—as you dust— 
a mirror-bright polish 


| pee it leaves no greasy film, the New Liquid Veneer quickly 
showed, in a scientific polishing test, that it required far less 
rubbing than old-fashioned greasy polishes. 


The New Liquid Veneer, as the scientists’ photographs of their white 
kid glove tests prove, does not leave a greasy film. 


Most old-fashioned polishes do, Their greasy film not only makes 
for hard, slow work, but thev spread a smeary, dirt-catching film all 
over your woodwork and furniture. 


How to remove OLD dirt-encrusted film 


Sprinkle a few drops of the New Liquid Veneer on your dust cloth. Then, as 
you rub it swiftly over yon woodwork each day, the perfectly balanced clean- 
ing content of the New Liquid Veneer will remove the o/d greasy, dirt-en- 
crusted film. Quickly, a mirror-bright polish will appear. Clear and dry. Dust 
just can’t stick to it. 

The New Liquid Veneer costs no more than old-fashioned greasy polishes. It 
goes as far, cleans more easily, and requires fewer applications. 

The New Liquid Veneer is an improved polish. Still sold in the familiar yellow 
package. It is the one polish scientifically compounded for polishing fine 
woods and finishes. 

Don't go any longer without the New Liquid Veneer. Get it at hardware, 
drug, grocery, department, furniture, china or general stores. Or, let us send 
one ot these trial offers, 


bm oo ee. Buffalo, New York 
‘ORPORATIO: ie 

Used on automobiles, the New I bin Veneer Jeaves no greasy film. Its quick, brilliant 

polish is fast replacing the hard, slow work required by old-fashioned greasy polishes. 
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2 Special Introductory 
a Trial Offers 
Check Offer Desired 


Liquid Veneer Corporation 
1017 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.- 
1 wish to take advantage of: 
Offer A [) 50 cents enclosed 
eguiar Price 
Liquid Ve meer Care and Repair Outfit. $ .60 
«Incl ve trial 2 15¢ bottle jo iguna Veneer 
th materials r 
worn sp« etc. on all 
va fur ~siture ip various Wou and 
Den 
iquid Veneer Duat Cloth e 26 
ok.’ The Care of Fine Finieives . oe 
al Valve $100 
Speciat putes pocteais 50 
Offer B [) 10 cents enclosed 
Reguiar Price 
Trial bottle Liquid Veneer $10 
Rreuge for tw ks dusting) 
Ligue: \ oweer Dust Cloth 25 


Total Value § .35 
Special price postpaid = .10 
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A Message from Austria 


: A Thing of Beauty the present purchasing power of t! country; 


and with no seaports, and a surrounding hedge 
Ls a Joy Forever | of tariffs, the old export trade has gone, At 

| the same time the natural resources of the olf 

jempire have been divided up among the 
neighboring states. From all this comes 
poverty, from that unemployment, and from 
that social unrest. Unless some readjustment 
can be made to the new bare facts with which 
Austria is being faced, the monster may rear 
itself once more, and walk again.” 

So much for Bill’s story; and now to con. 
tinue my own: Ten days after “Bloody 
Friday,” Parliament was convened, and thanks 
to the kindness of Monsignor Seipel and of Mr, 
Washburn, I attended the opening session, 
The Parliament Building itself has a most im. 
pressive exterior, with spreading wings and 
lofty columns, and the semi-circular ( hamber, 
lecorated in shades of dull gold and soft brown, 
he rostrum flanked by statues of the great 
Greek lawgivers—Lycurgus, Solon, Sophocles, 
Pericles and others—has dignity and stability 
~ _ | as well as beauty. The nationalists are placed 
| on the left, the socialists on the right as they 

Dolly Madison face the platform; there are a number of 

No. 6206 women among the latter, six of whom, simply 

“Splendour” dressed in black, sat together in a little cluster: 

Good Taste lustrous, iridescent, and gradually the chief figures in the drama of 
reversible. | political Austria came in and _ took their 

Y places: Monsignor Seipel, in simple black 
Y : rt = clerical garments, calm, erect, and ruddy; 

OUR Own good taste will be reflected in every Christmas gift Burgomeister Seitz, with Bauer, the secretary 
of Dolly Madison Bed Spreads—beautiful, useful—lasting and leader of the Socialists, beside him, dark, 
reminders of the giver. An unrivaled range of designs and a stooping. The Governor of Lower 
coloring on display at the better stores. Numerous qualities at a S See, 2 get ane sence 


. . . a looking man, the Minister of Agriculture with 
prices to suit. All Dolly Madison Bed Spreads are fast colors. 


a splendid red beard and fine head; other 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. "aE edie of the body, Michaelis, enters 
Dept. G11, Torresdale and Frankford Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. " a 


silently behind parted curtains, rings a great 
































Write for free new illustrated booklet W, Send 25c for Doll’s Bed Spread bell with violence, then raises his hand and 
 ——_— 


DOLLY 


motions to galleries and floor. Every one rises, 

and there is a hush, which I assume to presage 

a prayer, for the air is sentient with solemnity. 

4 oe San ee But it is, instead, a eulogy. Michaelis is cal.- 

LM: ing on all present to mourn with him for the 

reads dead. Then, while the audience still stands 

with bowed head, he reviews, briefly and with 

| the greatest temperance, the events that have 

| taken place, and exhorts the deputies to justice, 

| to moderation, and to patience in the sessions 

which are to follow; and immediately this one 

is adjourned before any untoward event can 

break the spell of sorrow that he has woven 
with such consummate skill. 
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Clothes Hooks Double Closet Ca) 
ieth Shaser Shock Mahe ait quremes 
the set of three fully equips the f ¢ 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
eee Meeting the President of Austria 
Of the prominent persons in Austria today, 
there are two with whom I especially wish that 
you might become acquainted; one of these is 
the President of the Republic, Herr Michael 
Hainisch, the son of the great leader of women 


America’s Foremost Four Posters in Austria and Southern Germany, Marianne 


. . Hainisch, who is still, at eighty-two, the out- 
Portrayed in a Beautiful Catalog standing feminine figure in her country. 


Interestingly valuable to you in selecting harmonious bed room fur- Michael Hainisch, after a short career in the 
niture will be this artistic volume of fifty authentic designs in Solid Austrian public service, devoted himself to the 


Mahogany, Solid Maple and American Walnut reflecting masterpieces study of social and agricultural subjects, and to 
of Colonial craftsmanship . " 


mPa bhebabhaes 
vevvrvv errr" 


oy 





= spo cient sia the management of his model farm. He is the 
ecognized as leaders in exclusiveness, material quahty —and workman- . . .. e :. S sate and 
ship. Priced f. o. b. Nashville $28.50 to $225.00. The Wheeler-Okell Founder of the Austrian I abian Society, al 
trade mark on a bed is as reassuring as “Sterling” on silverware. Send of many public libraries, having been pat- 
10 cents for this catalog of beautiful pictures and historical sketches ticularly active in the cause of popular edu- 
All names and designs copyrighted and registered cation; and is the author of several books. 


He was first elected President in 1920, and 

Wheeler-Okell Company again in 1924. 
. Gu I was presented, with three other persons, 
Nashville Tennessee to the President by Mr. Washburn, quite 
without ceremony; and motioning us to chairs 


, y ee ey | placed around a table in the corner of the 
ae: — , | pleasant, unostentatious room in whic h this 

Z | presentation took place, the President entered 

} toe literally into a round-table conference with 

2 3 ; us: a benign, elderly man, with a white per 


° and shrewd kindly eyes illuminating a pale an¢ 


| rather tired face which was strangely gentle 
| and at the same time strangely strong; a man 
| of patience, endurance, charity, intelligence, 

com- 


|whom both parties in Austria have 
J bined to elect and reelect and retain: a maa 
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A R | % (Fondée en 1774) 


The crystal clear glass and 
distinctive gold top of the new 
four-ounce Azurea Flacon 
render it a charming addi- 
tron to the well appointed 
toilet table. Priced at $9.00 
the bottle, or in 2 ounce size 
$4.50 the bottle. 
* * * 

The new Azurea Twin Com- 
pacie with its specially de- 


signed silvered engine-turned 





case, its delicate border of en- 
amel and its unique construc- 
Fs : x tion, will delight the most fas- 
To further emphasize one’s per- Re tidious. Inallstandard shades 
sonality with an individual odeur soa = = of Powder and Rouge, $2.50 
throughout the toilette, there are : ; each. 
available for the selection of the dis- ae; 
criminating, the following world- 
renowned PIVER odeurs— 








AZUREA — POMPEIA — FLORAMYE 
—LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRA- 
NOR and FETICHE 

which may be obtained in Essence, 
Eau de Toilette, Eau Végétale, 
Poudre de Riz, Twin Compacte, 
Poudre de Talc, Poudre & Sachet, 
Savon, Sels pour Bains (Bath 
Salts), Poudre de Toilette (Bath 
Powder), Crayon pour les Leores 
(Lip Stick). At the better drug 
stores and toilet counters. 





A Rarely Nelishiful Odour ‘: ur the i on 
(( icles J lhe Present HM locke 


L. T. PIVER, INC., 118 EAST I6TH ST., NEW YORK .. . L. T. PIVER, LTD., 46 ST. ALEXANDER ST., MONTREAL 
PAR FUME COP PEW SORA L ITY AND POUDRES DE LUXE 


In using advertisements see page 0 











Your baby <: 


must have 


Bottled Sunshine! 


Authorities say your baby does not get enough sun- 
light to assure proper formation of bones and teeth 


Baby specialists, government bureaus, 
state and city clinics—in fact, all the agencies 
through which infant health information 
is broadcasted—are pointing out one grave 
danger to babies. 

They say that if you want your baby to 
have a well-proportioned head and chin, a 


well-developed chest, straight legs; sound, 
even, uncrowded teeth 
Special protection must be given. Other- 


wise the teeth and bones almost certainly 
will be soft and porous instead of sound 
and solid. 


The fact that your baby may look strong, 
plump and rosy is no assurance that his 
bones and teeth are developing as they 
should even if he is breast-fed. For breast- 
fed as well as bortle-fed babies must have 
this protection 


Science has found two sources which sup- 
ply the clement essential to the building 
Of strong, sound bones and teeth. This 
element is known as vitamin D. 


“Taking the baby 
out"’ means fresh 
air—but not much 
direct sunshine on 
his bare skin! 





* 


SQUIBB’S 
Cop-LiveR On 


Vitamin-Tested and Vitamin-Protected 
PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 
Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
November 1927 Good Housekeeping 


good cod-liver oil 


If your baby could get enough of one 
source—direct sunlight—the bones and 
teeth would develop properly. But clouds, 
fog, smoke and clothing shut out the pre- 
cious ultra-violet rays of the sun—the rays 
that protect. Even ordinary window glass 
filcers them out. 

Authorities insist that the other and only 
really dependable protection is 
**Bortled sunshine,”’ they 
They insist that it be given daily to 
every baby as a regular part of the diet. 


The kind 


you use important 


source of 


call it 


One special oil is advised by many of the 
country’s leading specialists—Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil 

They prefer Squibb’s because they know 
it is exceptionally rich in the protective ele- 
ments—vitamins A and D. (Both of these 
vitamins promote growth. Vitamin D is 
essential for building strong bones and 
sound teeth. Vitamin A is a health-builder 
and helps to prevent colds and bronchial 
infections. ) 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is a// o#/, unmixed 
with any diluting ingredients, assuring the 
full value of its high protecting power. 


Your physician will tell you that you can 
give no better than’ Squibb’s Cod-Liver 


Oil. You can get Squibb’s at any reliable 
drug store. 





Send for this authoritative booklet—FREE 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
80 Beekman St. [Dept. F] New York City 
Please send me a copy of your new booklet. 
“Why every baby needs ‘Bottled Sunshine’”’ 
Name — 


Address__ 








City 




















A Message from Austria 


of the people, in something the same sense that 
Lincoln was a man of the people; a man whose 
burdens Lincoln would have understood ang 
appreciated. He invited us to question him, 
but indeed little questioning was necessary, for 
he talked with fluency and freedom, first, very 
naturally, about the riots, and then on more 
general subjects of national and international 
concern: of the problems of peace and how to 
meet them; of the possibilities of war and how 
to meet those. He spoke of Austria’s enemies 
without rancor and of her friends with infinite 
gratitude; at length and with enthusiasm of g 
trip he had once made to America; and, leaving 
all question of politics aside, of his mother, and 
of a flight she had recently taken with him. 
“She has long been eager to go up in an 
aeroplane,”’ he said, “‘so I planned a short and 
easy ascent for her—over the city of Vienna 
But this was not long enough to suit her. 
When the time came to descend again, she 
wished to go on indefinitely. She was enjoying 
herself immensely.” : 

The morning was slipping away so fast, in 
the course of this agreeable conversation, that 
at last I turned to the secretary who had 

“assisted” at the conference—Mr. Washbum 
had long since excused himself because of other 
important appointments—and asked if the 
“Herr President’? would dismiss us when he 
wished us to leave. 

“It is the custom in our country for the 
President to do this,”’ I explained, “‘so we are 
waiting for a signal. 

“Our President, never!” exclaimed the 
secretary. “He never dismisses his guests 
Only when you shall tell him you shall go, shall 
he say farewell.” 

When we reached the antechamber and saw 
the number of persons patiently waiting for 
our visit to end, our consciences smote us be- 
cause we had not acquainted ourselves with 
the differences in Presidential customs some- 
what earlier! But there was nothing in the 
Herr President’s manner to make us feel that 
we had overstayed our welcome; and the 
memory of his simple and gracious presence 
will linger in my memory as long as I live, 
together with the sense of privilege in having 


met him. 


| held ever since, 


Received by the Chancellor 

The other prominent personage with whom 
I wish you to become acquainted is, as you 
have doubtless guessed, Monsignor Seipel. For 
the crowning event of my stay in Austria was 
my audience with this man, who, born of 
humble parents, became first a simple priest 
and then a college professor, teaching and 
writing at the Universities of Salzburg and 
Vienna. His work, “Nation and State,” brought 
him to the attention of Emperor Charles, under 
whom he served as Minister of Public Welfare, 
and to whom he remained faithful until the 
very end of the ill-fated empire. In 1922 he 
became Chancellor of the infant republic, a 
position which, with slight interruptions, he has 
being also charged with the 
direction of Foreign Affairs and of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The consummate skill 
and delicate art with which he has worked for 
the economic and political reconstruction of 
Austria have made him the undisputed leader 
of the Nationalist party; and his triumph over 
recent events have caused him to become an 
outstanding figure in all Europe. 

My presentation to the Chancellor, like my 
presentation to the President, was made by 
Mr. Washburn, but on this second occasion no 
one else was received. The Minister and I were 
ushered into a very beautiful and formal 
drawing-room in the famous Bandehaltz, the 


| severity of its high white-paneled walls re- 


lieved by gilt tracery, its gilt furniture up 
holstered in pale green brocade. From this 
drawing-room leads the Chancellor’s private 
office, the apartment which was similarly used 
by his great predecessor Metternich, and 
which is known as the “Maria Theresa Room” 
from the superb portrait of the great empress 
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A Message from Austria 


which hangs in the center of its yellow-bro- 
caded wall; while beyond is the famous con- 
ference chamber used during the Congress of 
Vienna, with the five large doors through which 
the representatives of the five participating 

wers entered simultaneously for their meet- 
ings, in order that none might consult without 
the others. Into these historic chambers the 
Chancellor afterward took us, himself; but the 
first greetings were exchanged in the reception 
room which I have described, and which he 
entered from his study unattended. He 
welcomed us without ceremony—as calm, as 
erect, as ruddy, as dignified, as I was later to 
see him at the opening of Parliament, and 
dressed in the same simple black clerical gar- 
ments—but, of course, more smiling and more 
unbending than on that formal and solemn 
occasion. 

“It is my great pleasure to meet you, 
Gnidige Frau,” he said, using that customary 
form of salutation which is so much more beau- 
tiful than that of any language with which I am 
familiar—it makes me feel like striving to 
really deserve the title, “gracious lady,” every 
time any one calls me that! And then he spoke 
of my travels and of my writings in such a kind 
way that I was greatly embarrassed and not 
alittle touched, and registered an inward vow 
to try harder than ever to make both worthy 
of praise. 

“I congratulate you upon coming to keep 
your appointment with me,” he said (the date 
of the audience had been fixed by cable about a 
fortnight earlier), “for I am sure you have just | 
been told in London that it was not safe for you | 
to proceed, is it not so? And that I would 
have been forced to resign before you reached 
here, so that it was hardly worth while in any 
case, and all that? Ah, yes! I thought as much. 
But here you are, and quite comfortable, I 
hope, at your hotel, and quite free to go about | 
the streets, as you observe, and we are very | 
glad to see you.” 

Of course, we spoke of the riots—every con- 
versation in Vienna this last fortnight has be- | 
gun with that subject!—and naturally the 
Chancellor spoke of them with great feeling 
and regret, though deprecating any attitude 
which would magnify their lasting importance, | 
and calling my attention to the fact that | 
Austrian currency had not undergone even a 
temporary fluctuation—always a significant 
indication of a country’s stability. But it was 
not to talk of riots that I had come all the way 
from London to talk to Monsignor Seipel. It 
was because he is the most famous figure in the 
world today who occupies a position of great 
political importance and who possesses great 
temporal power, who is also an ecclesiastic; 
whose practise of the rites of the religion of his 
church is as constant and as faithful as it was 
in the days of his obscurity; and because I felt 
that such a man would have something to tell 
which would be invaluable to you and to me. 





The Value of Religion 

I was neither disappointed nor mistaken. 
Monsignor Seipel slipped into the subject 
which I had hoped he might discuss with ease 
and earnestness. 

“You must not suppose,” he said, “that there | 
are not many times when I think of my former | 
peaceful life and wish that I might return to it. 
But I know that is a selfish wish, and therefore 
I strive to make it a temporary one. For it is 
here in the Bandehaltz, and not in seclusion 
among my books, that I can best help my 
country and worship my God. Men—and 
women—are called upon to serve in different 
Ways, and they must serve where and as they 
are most needed. Otherwise they are not true | 
to their religion. . 

“That my religion has been a source of the | 
greatest strength and comfort to me, that it 
has been the mainstay of my life, a very present 
help in all times of trouble—including the | 
{sis through which we have just passed—and 

¢ power which has helped me to such success | 
and triumph as I have attained, I do not need | 
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An Enchanting Example 
of the new Period 


enatssances Oak, 


—finished in warm, modish, brown tones. 


” OW LOVELY!” you say of this graceful design by 
Johnson Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, pictured 
above. Yet it is but one example of the enchant- 

ing beauty of ‘‘Renaissance Oak,’’ a new period, the “‘truly 
American,”’ designed to accent hospitable homes with a 
new note of dung charm. 


Much of its interesting beauty is due to the finish treat- 
ment, rather different from the Oak you may remember 
... fich, soft, modish brown tones, suggestive of the 
warm, age-mellowed coloring of the grand old pieces 
from Renaissance England. 


See this beautiful new style in the better furniture shops, 
or write us for the name of appointed local dealers. Clip 
the coupon, now, and get your free copy of the beautiful 
80-page brochure,‘“The Charm of the Sovereign Wood,” 
which also contains a complete, illustrated, work on 
period styles, and evidence for the assertion 


"Oak, for charm and livable charatter— 
Furniture for your Children’s Children.” 


Oak Service Bureau, Hardwood Manufalurers’ Institute, 


% 
Bank of Commerce Busiding, Memphis, Tenn. Gut 


et 
me, Please direct me to the local RENAISSANCE OAK 
‘ / shop. I am interested in a_____suite, costing 
: notin excess of $ ee ., Please send me without 
obligation, the beautiful 80-page brochure, ‘The Charm 
lf 
7 


of the Sovereign Wood 

Name 

Addre ss 

3 — _ State 
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Old Enolig 
Lavender a 


For more than a century its 
purity has been cherished, and 
its lovely fragrance has added 
a note of elegance and refinement 
to the toilet. 

After travel its mellow puri- 
fying lather is a delight to the 
skin; it refines and beautifies 
the complexion and preserves 
its youthful charm. 


Obtainable at all good stores, 





YARDLEY 
{ 8, New Bx nd Street y 
LONDON Pie 
Foy 
SS Zap”, 
New Yor« -—— - 


15-19, Madison Square, North 


Toronto 
358, Adelaide Street, West 
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“The Luxury Soap 
of the World” 


| to say to you. 
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see sse — 7 arf 18x45 in 
these beautiful designs | 

stamped on fine, sailor 

girl suiting, hemstitched 
for crochet, 79%¢.,twe fer 80c. | 
_— refunded if not satis | 
ory. Send to | 


SCHOLL’S NEEDLE ART, 6 Schell Place, Watertown, Wis. 
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Infants Wear 


STYLE BOOK FREE 
Everything beautiful for babies, 
and for children up to eight. Pretti- 
est new aty les for baby—all at prices 
amazin p A ot Write for your free 
copy x aby’s Own Style Book 


Sine Bryant Agi Daw) New York 
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The New Dress Fabric 


William Hollins & Company, Inc. 
45 East 17th Street 
New York City 
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A Message from Austria 


But this one point I s/ould like 
to stress, Gnddige Frau; I have never seen the 
lime wu hen my — life and my political life 
were incompatible. Each sustains and illumi. 
nates the other; they are complementary; > they 
are, for me, indivisible.’ 

And this, my dear cousin, is, after all, the 
really important message that I want to send 
you from Austria. I have tried, though de 
scribing them to you as fully and as acc urately 
as I knew how, to convince you that the per 
manent gravity of the recent disturbances has 
been exaggerated; and certainly they carry no 
message which I feel that I must share. 1 dy 
not dare to try to predict the probable eventual 
fate of Austria, for that is something that no 
one should do without long residence and deep 
study, and even then it would be hard ty 
prophe sy. The future of an impoverished and 
mutilated nation, economically unbalanced 
surrounded by unfriendly frontiers, without a 
seaport, inevitably contains elements of un. 
certainty. 

Yet I believe the solution will come, and 
I hope it will come through internal reforms 
and international alliance, and not through 
annexation and loss of national entity; and 
I hope still more that the United States 
will do her fair share—and a little more than 
that—in holding out a helping hand mean- 
while. But more than this I shall not venture, 
and so—as I realize very well, I have no mes- 
| sage for you on that subject. 
| But in the words and in the life of the 
| Chancellor of Austria there is something per- 
manent and priceless which will be no less 
valuable even if the days of his power should 
There is the challenge to take our 
religion beyond the doors of our churches and 
chambers, and, having done this, to prove, by 
the uprightness of our conduct and the depth 
of our faith, that our religion is not incompat- 
ible with the rest of our lives, or the rest of our 
lives incompatible with our religion. We may 
not all succeed in doing this so significantly ¢s 
Monsignor Seipel has—in fact, it is probable 
that few of us will. But the mere fact that we 
have tried will help us along the road in the 
direction of such success, and I know that our 
endeavors will be blessed. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“fomeee Porhiicson Keesper 
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I 
CLIMBED 
| A 

| HILL 


By Abigail Cresson 





] CLIMBED a hill in sorrow; 
A soft wind stirred 

All feathery against my face 
Like a young bird. 


I FOUND a scarlet oak leaf, 
I found a spring; 

I saw a moth uncurling; 
I heard birds sing. 


FROM the top of a high hill, 
Close to the sky, 

I remembered I had grieved— 
And wondered why .. . 
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/New Dress for the Party..... 


Singer Portable Electrics 


Here is one of the most popular of all the 
new Singer models, Light, compact, can be 
easily carried in one hand upstairs, down- 
Stairs, to any room in the house. Simply 
connect with any light a or floor plug, 


Set it on any table and sew. Equipped with 
GGauine Singer motor and “‘Singerlight”’. 

hen not in use, set it away on a closet 
shelf or in any corner—requires only 8 by 
17 inches of space. A perfect Singer—guar- 
anteed for long, efficient, satisfying service. 


Chhe New 
SINGER ELECTRIC 


Ho” much more you enjoy a party when you go arrayed in a 
fresh new frock! And you wear it twice as proudly when you 
planand makeitall yourself. Then youcanhavejusttherightcolor, just 
the right dainty materials and trimmings, just the little flare or jaunti- 
ness you love. It is every bit your own—distinctively becoming— 
different from any the other girls will have—the prettiest dress of all! 

Once you might have thought you never, never could make a 
lovely frock yourself, but now the Modern Singer Electric has made 
all sewing a delight. You will find it so simple and easy to use, so 
quietly swift, so eagerly responsive to your slightest wish, that 
merely to sit before it is a temptation to sew. And when you at- 
range your materials and gently press a lever with your knee, the per 
fect even stitches form like magic. Or add easy-to-use attachments 
and you can trim your frock with ruffles, tucking, bindings, edgings 
of lace, more peathectly than by hand and in one-tenth the time, 

There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer 
will do. The nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your 
home that you can use for a few days, in doing your own sewing. 
You may have your choice ofthe widest variety of models — electric, 
treadleand hand machines. Any one of them may be yours ona con- 
venient plan by which you willreceivea generous allowance for your 
present machine and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 

Every Singer Shop is ready always with instruction, repairs, supplies 
and courteous, expert service. When the Singer representative comes to 
your home let him tcll you about this service Singer maintains in your 
own neighborhood, wherever you live. 


Ready! A new practical sewing book, 
“How to Make Dresses” 


If you would know how delightfully easy it is to make smart clothes for yourself, get a copy 

of “How to Make Dresses’’, just published. It is a practical step-by-step guide to the 

swift creation of lovely frocks, prepared by Mary Brooks Picken, America’s foremost 

dressmaking authority. Simple, easy-to-follow instructions, with more than 100 illustra- 

tions. Worth many times its small cost. Only twenty-five cents at any Singer Shop, 

(see telephone directory for nearest address) or send twenty-five cents, coin of stamps, to 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Dept. 16-Y, Singer Bldg., New York 
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] HIS is the new Singer De Luxe 
Library Table Electric. When not 


In using advertisements see page 6 







in use, it becomes a piece of fine fur- 
niture, a desk or table in 
| with its surroundings in any room. 
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The Contagion of Books 


(Continued from page 31) 


light of the whole, but if there is one I have 
not seen it. 
“The Master Library” (Foundation Press, 
$66.25) is an excellent graded Bible to give to 
f 


the child, one volume each year until the ten 
volumes have been given. The binding and 
paper and print are very satisfying. The 
pictures of places and of Biblical paintings by 
the Old Masters are carefully chosen and 
beautifully reproduced. The ninth volume, 
“Using and Teaching the Bible,” is « specially 
fine for a mother to study and use to a her 
child’s reading and unde rstanding of the Bible. 
To place an emphasis on the New Testament 
part of the Bible there is “When the King 
Came” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), the story of 
the life of Christ as taken from the four Gospels 
; by George Hodges, a lovely book for ten-year- 
A : Side Chais olds, while for those a bit older there is “T he 
‘ " . 2016-1 Beautiful Childhood” by E. Frances Boulting 
—_— . ie i . [ d; hy (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), which is exquisitely 
, = done. j 
WINDSOR : O Oniad epro uc 1ony From such an introduction to the Bible the 
es M PP, child should feel so much of its magnificent 
. oderately riced beauty and drama that henceforth ever after 
ICHOLS & STONE Windsors are made by the largest and it will be to him a standard by which to judge 
oldest creators of Windsor Chairs exclusively The most ; other literary presentations of beauty and 
modern methods are used to re-create the beauty and charm of drama. From it he will so have accustomed 
authentic Colonial originals. Thus all the delicacy of line and stur- his ears and his eyes toa sweep of rhythm, to 
diness of structure for which the early originals are famous, are a majesty and rightness of words, that he will 
brought within reach of any home through the economy of the unconsciously judge the attempts of other 
genuine Nichols & Stone Line. . writers to use words by these standards thus 
Hort yb hry ry ag SP set up. Long years afterward he will find cer- N 


Se ee 





“Colonial Charm in the Windsor Chair.’ tain words rising for the thought and falling 


into certain cadences because when a child he 

NICHOLS é<STONE CO ets : 

4 Not that literary wealth is all a child will 
gain from this early reading of the Bible. It is, 
indeed, the least, for it should be the open door Dl 
to spiritual wealth of far greater value. But 
we are dealing in this article with the method 
of acquiring taste, in which “‘exposure’’ to the 
Bible is the first and greatest step. T 











a ‘ After the Bible, Shakespeare win 
Institute Bulletins To what next after the Bible shall we expose cee 


our candidate for the acquirement of taste? 

an : I know no better teacher than Sir Arthur 

Take the Guess work Out of Housekeeping Quiller-Couch, King Edward VII Professor of 
English Literature at Cambridge University, 





New ways s of meeting old prob lems. Tested methods that 








. who said, “Were this university to limit me F 
shorten steps and save money. Recipes for delectable to three texts on which to preach English con 
dishes—you have them in these bulletins prepared by Literature to you, I should choose the Bible in the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Fully illustrated, clear oe sees Version, Shakespeare, and a 
directions. “So, then, you recommend Shakespeare to 7 

. 4 : 5 
Cooking for Large Groups (mew) . . 25¢ young children?” asks Nell. ” re 
Full Flavored Vegetables (new) . » 25¢ I answer, “Yes, as soon as they are abl ao 
Time and Temperature peer Chart And by that I mean as soon as they may be apa 
on Oilcloth (new) . . « 25¢ interested in him. First of all, there are the for 
Canning Methods Up-to-Date mew). . 25c¢ “Tales from tape See by harles and B 
Heating the American Home (new) . 25¢ Mary Lamb (Harper, $1.75). They may be de 
Recipes by Chart (Bride’s Cookery an read quite early, at eight or ten, at least, or * MC 
Schedules, Series 3) (mew) .. . . 25¢ —_ younger, chlldra : if - —_ : = = tai 
them we wre are two reasons Io S ac : 
Recipes by Chart (Bride’s Laundry Equipment and vice. First, the tales if properly used should thet 
Cookery Primer Methods. . stimulate the child’s curiosity so that he will cool 
Schedules, Series 2 25 want, when he can, to read Shakespear ‘s own mal 
Household Account Rec > Kitk he ns Pl: inned for dramas about the characters. ‘] hey should te 
ore - 25 Convenience 5c made so real to him that he will know them, size 
“Household Devices Test- Salads and Sa lad Dress- recognize them in the world about him, seck hen 
ed oe Approved” y ings Ul M. * Dis a them out. And alas, if he is not made cunous ra 
new edition ‘ egetable un iishes > about them, if they mean nothing to him meee 
Cleaning Equipme nt and Desserts in Variety 25¢ before he meets “The Merchant of Venice” Sol, 
Methods. . 25 Pies and Pastries : in the sophomore year in high school. he will 
The A. B. C. of Elec- Jellies, Jams and Pickles. 2 probably never become curious about them 
tricity for the House- Evervday Vegetable: os ind never really know them at all. For by the dor 
’ keeper. . 25 Fish and Shelltish time he has mastered all the questions that are ret: 
The Moth 25 Cookers 2 answered by the notes, the derivation of this 
House Wiring and Light- 7 Selecting and Installing and the derivative of that, the reference here ie 
; - oe ct tame o : ote ye and the allusion there, the tale has passed - | 
InciCss VOOKCrY. . . . ookin emperaturc by. and the character is a mere scarecrow by 
Artificial leather binder to holJ bulletins you already have $1.00 which all would-be admirers are warned oney. 
Check those you want. Send stamps, money-order or check (not 1 am not indulging in m« . rape Jug “d 
that one of my sisters read all the little © , 
cash) to Good Hous« keeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th Stree, Rol i desmnes s f them twice, l 
New Work City. Noliec-edited Volum many oO Kt ; l 
5 . before she was ten Foday her writing & 1 
| singularly pure and undefiled. And her taste = 
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Handsome 
Thermometer 
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Sent with Every Purchase 
of One or More 














DIAMOND'E” 


WinDOW VENTILATORS 








OW every housewife in America can inex- 
pensively link up two vital aids to healthful venti- 


| in books is sought. 





lation—a free thermometer to help keep indoor | 


temperatures healthfully regulated; and enough 
DIAMOND “E™ Window Ventilators, at a 
moderate price, to keep all rooms thoroughly aired 
without annoying dust or dangerous drafts. 

This limited-time offer makes it exceptionally 
worth your while to select the right kind of a 
window ventilator—the convenient, durable, ex- 
ceedingly well made DIAMOND “E.” 


Accept No Imitations 
or Substitutes 


Here at last is a window ventilator so durably 
constructed that the cloth won't pull away from 
the frame. Neither will the stout, ‘all-metal frame 
tust, break, split, warp, stick, slip or fall apart. 
DIAMOND “E™ Ventilators are made in two 
asily sliding parts, instantly adjustable. The 
frames are handsomely finished in heavy black, 
japanned enamel. The cloth is specially selected 
for strength and fineness of fabric. 

By keeping out dust, dirt, smoke, soot, rain, 
skeet, snow—everything except fresh air—DIA- 
MOND “E” Window Ventilators protect cur- 
tains and furnishings as well as health. The free 
thermometer shows how gradually and safely they 
cool an overheated home or apartment to a nor- 
mal health temperature 

DIAMOND “E™ Ventilators are made in 8 
sues, 8, 11 and 16 inches high, for adjustable win- 
cow widths from 16 to 47 inches. Buy enough 
tor every window of every room in your house. 
Sold by hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. This offer covers our popular No. 2 


sz, 11-inch high ventilator, which fits any win- 


SOW 20 to 39 inches wide, at 75c each (regular 
retail price). USE COUPON. 

(eee eee ee we wee wee eee eseooeoee 
ee ! 
| BEH & CO., Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ! 
Please send me free thermometer ' 

Encl, wed, § J 

| i$ for No.aDIA- | 
; MOND“ t" * Window Ventilators at 73¢ each i 
= ! 
1 Name 1 
| ; ! 
| Address ! 
| ! 
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Nor was she precocious or 
brilliant. But she had been taken as a child to 
see her mother perform as Queen Katherine in | 
“Henry VIIL”’ at some literary club’s annual. | 
She had heard her mother repeat the lines of 

that stern rebuke to Wolsey, and their majesty 

had caught her ear so that she, too, recited 

them to her dolls. The pathos of the scene 

caught her imagination. It was her first en- 

counter with tragedy. She met it there 

head-on with no sentiment. She was directed 

to the Lamb tale. It did not give her the 

moving pathos of those words she had picked 

up, so she sought the book her mother was 

memorizing. Of course, she did not under- 

stand it all, but she could see the pictures, the | 
majesty of Katherine, and the meanness of 
Wolsey. So she went on to “Lear” and | 
“Hamlet.” 

And what did this do to her taste? In each 
she found, though she knew not the name for 
it, a center of gravity. If Hamlet was sicklied 
cast of thought, a neurotic 
and an abnormal character, there stood ever 
by his side Horatio, epitome of the normal 
by which to measure him. If Lear was a soul 
in darkness, by his side was Kent, epitome 
of normality, of soundness. And so today, 
when she reads the neurotic literature in which 
the abnormal is posed as the real, the unsound 
as the natural, she misses her center of gravity. 
By her Shakespeare she has learned to discover 
what is wrong. Alas that some of these authors 
were not exposed to Shakespeare when they 
were young! 

But there is another reason why the Lambs’ 
“Tales” should come early. There is no 
greater master of easy, charming English than 
Charles Lamb. Let the child follow that style 
while young enough to help him form his 
standard of style. In other words, expose him | 
to it early. 





Third Comes Homer 

Next to Shakespeare comes Homer. And 
why Homer? Because he of all writers has “the 
steady grip on the essentials and the clear | 
outline,”” and when these are unforgettably 
impressed on a child’s mind by the majestic 
figures of his “Iliad” and “Odyssey” and their 
heroic actions, he will not be wooed by those 
books that place their emphasis on the super- 
ficial and the illusory. After the depth of the | 
family bond shown by Andromache’s good-by | 
to Hector when he goes to fight Achilles, the | 
motives of the characters of a book like ‘The | 
Great Gatsby” seem weak and silly. Love, 
hate, justice, courage—these are the essentials 
on which Homer’s tales are based. Measured 
by them greed, vain-glory, emulation, which 
are so much stressed by the books today, 
show for the superficial and illusory things 
they are. 

In order for him to appreciate these essentials 
and this outline, the introduction to these 
characters must be made to the young reader 
through the assistance of editors who are 
artists. In the earlier years A. J. 
Church’s “Homer's Iliad for Boys and Girls” 
and “Homer's Odyssey for Boys and Girls” 
(Macmillan, $1.75 each) will serve, to be fol- 
lowed by Padraic Colum’s “The Children’s | 
Homer” (Macmillan, $2.00). As soon as he is 
interested, which should be long before he 
he should make direct 
lofty characters 


acquaintance with Homer's 


| and noble scenes by means of the direct trans 
| lation of Butcher and Lang (Macmillan, $1.40) 


which though in prose carries the rhythm of 
the couplets. 

Following this should come Malory’s “La 
Morte d’Arthur’ through the medium of 
| Sidney Lanier’s editorship, ‘The Boy’s King 
Arthur” (Scribner, $2.50). Given such heroes 
as standards—for Malory’s knights are made 
of the stuff of manhood itself, the same yester 
day, today, and tomorrow, and into them 
is built the aspiration of the boy-soul 
the pseudo-daring, the vulgarity, the triteness 
of “The Motor Boys” and “The Balloon 
Boys” will be seen for what they are. 
{ After all, that is the important thing: to 


This catalogue is 
going to every 
civilized 
country 


It is an old saying 
and a true one that 
‘the Brodnax 
name on the box 
adds much to the 
value but noth- 
ing to the cost." 
We understate 
rather than 
overstate qual- 
ityandvalue, $ 
guaranteeing your 
purchase to be 
fectly satisfactory. 
may order direct from this 
advertisement or if you see 
nothing here you want please 
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silver that just fits the hand 
fully engine-turned and engraved, 
with powder, ouge, mirror a 
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19 South Main St., Memphis, 
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1100—14 kt white gold Bar Pin, bowkne ot mounting of lacework 
design set with genuine diamond ed with safety catch 
fine value 

Oe Platinum front Shr 
18627—18 kt white gold Button of 14 kt white 
Ring set with one genuine set with 5 diamonds. .$17 
diamond and two syn- 
thetic emeralds, openwork 
mounting $15.00 
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lo er silk dibs ! 


Maybe you're lucky enough not to 
bother with washing, and all that, 


4 
S 


yourself. But even then you'll ap- 
preciate that Dixtes lessen the 
maid’s grumblings when your jolly 
party is over. And not a tumbler 
or goblet chipped or broken! 
Welcome as these advantages are, 
the new Decorated Dixies go fur- 
ther than that. They are lovely 
Their delicate, glazed surface, made 
more charming by the dainty bor- 
der in blue, gives them the appear- 
ance of fine china. Cold and iced 
drinks simply could not be served 
more nicely to your guests on the 
many less formal occasions in your 
home. So trifling is their cost that 
after use you just throw them away. 
Packed in 

INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, P« 


Original Makers of the Paper 


Cup 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
ividua( 


November 1927 Good Housekeeping 


Nowadays 

they eat 

and drink 
from 


The Contagion of Books 


choose books written by men who had those | 
standards for themselves—at least, who fol- | 
lowed them in their books. Not that a child’s | 
book should be chosen solely for its manner. 
Its meat is equally important. But choose one | 
in which good meat is presented in good man- | 
ner. For instance, one wants a book for a boy | 
of the adolescent period, of blood and thunder | 
type, with adventure, suspended interest. The | 
shelves of library and bookstore are filled with | 
all kinds, and every season adds to the number. 
Now, is it not as easy, and far better, in making | 
a choice, the tale being equally thrilling, to go | 
to an author who is known for his literary | 
style and excellence? Here, for example, | 
is that very lecturer on writing English, Sir | 
Arthur Quiller-Couch himself, with “The 
Splendid Spur” (Doran, $2.50)—good history, 
exquisite English exquisitely adapted to these 
memoirs of the adventurer John Marvel, “a 
Servant of His Late Majesty King Charles I 
in the years 1642-3, written by himself and 
edited in modern English.” Exposure to such 
books with their virility and sweep gives a boy 
a standard of romance. Books like ‘‘Ad 
ventures of a Younger Son” by Edward John 
Trelawney (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) and “The 
Trade Wind” by Cornelia Meigs (Little, | 
Brown, $2.00) make forever unpalatable lesser | 
tales by lesser artists 

But the exposure to good English should 
have begun long before. The first books 
chosen for the child are vitally important. Too 
many mothers wait until the child goes to 
school or even later, before they consider the 
choice of books as having any bearing on the 
formation of the child’s taste or tastes, whereas 
the younger the child, the greater the danger 
to it of poor books. “Give me the child its 
first six years!’ cry the modern psychologists 
as well as the older religionists. If for those 
first six years it has been exposed to cheap 
volumes, with silly twaddle for text and violent 
or crude pictures, no amount of exposure to 
good may be able to save it. 


The Very First Books 


With the youngest, too, is it important to 
seek the masters of the word. Nor is it im 
possible to find them. Is there not ““The His 
tory of Litthke Goody Two-Shoes” (Macmillan, 
$1.00), possibly by Oliver Goldsmith himself? 
here stands on my desk a gay little cube, 
about five inches each way, in which robin’s 
egg blue and jade-green and watermelon pink 
and canary yellow are tied together, as the 
artists say, with a dash of black. When one 
looks closely, one sees they are tiny books less 
than a quarter of an inch thick. 

The top one, on investigation, reveals the 
title, ““The Pied Piper of Hamelin” by no less 
a master than Robert Browning, beside a fas 
cinating picture of a man with red hair and 
yellow boots and a checked table-cover mantle, 
piping before a dancing child. With each 
stanza goes a page and a half of these colored 
drawings. It is really diflicult to say whether 
the little volume is a picture book with in 
scriptions, or a poem with illustrations, but 
there is no doubt it is a most delightful com- 
bination. 

Under it lies “Hansel and Gretel” treated in 
the same fashion. Other stories are “Jack and | 
the Beanstalk,” ““The Bremen Band,” “Little 
Black Sambo,” “The Ugly Duckling,” 
“Chicken Little,” ““Wee Willie Winkie,” ‘The 
rhree Little Pigs,” ““Humpty Dumpty,” “The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier,” “The Three billy 
Goats.”’ Within their scope and of their kind 
these volumes are well-nigh perfect, and this 
is what makes exposure to them valuable. 
Not only will these Happy Hour Books 
(Macmillan, $.50 each) make the tiniest tots 
hungry for the longer Mother Goose, Andersen, 
and Grimm, but they start them off with en 
joyment of rightness. 

With these books go Hugh Lofting’s Doctor 
Doolittle books. of which there is a new one, 


‘Doctor Doolittle’s Garden” (Stokes, $2.50), 


Kitchen Plans 
& Color Schemes 


Every Housewife reader of this mag- 
azine is invited to submit her idea of 
what a perfect Kitchen should be: in 
plan, in arrangement, in furnishing and 
decorative appearance. 

The makers of Boone Cabinets de- 
sire seven typical composite pictures 
of ideal American Work Centers. 
Kitchens that are as outstandingly at- 
tractive and conveniently planned as 
Boone Cabinets are capable and beav- 
tiful in design, color and finish. To 
make it worth your while to assist in 
this fascinating development — 

One Thousand Dollars in Awards will 
be divided among Housewives submit- 
ting the seven best suggestions mailed 
on or before December 1, 1927. 


$500 for the Best Suggestion 
$200 for the Second Best 
$100 for the Third Best 


Also four Awards of $50 each for the next four 
best suggestions submitted. (In case of atic, a 
Award identical with that tied for will be given 
to each tying ontestant.) 

Every housewife, whether she owns or uses 
a Boone Cabinet or not, can offer suggestions. 
Your Boone Dealer will gladly give you full par 
ticulars and necessary Instruction Work Sheets 
without cost, or they will be mailed to you upoo 
request. Address: 

CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CO. 
The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen 
Cabinets in America 
111 South Street - + + Lebanon, Indians 








“Mickey and the Monkeys,” a new book by 
Victorine Kirk (Viking, $2.00), and Beth 
Retner’s “The Tired Trolley Car” (Doubleday, 

114 a . 
= en as number of books for children 
published each year come valuable additions | 
to our children’s literature. Care, of course, | 
must be taken that the wheat be sifted from the 
chaff before these books are given to the chil- 
dren, and this is one of the difficulties facing 
publishers of children’s books. If the children 
are not allowed to read them, why publish 
them? Yet how allow the children to read 
them unless they are first known to be good? 
For this reason there is a movement to have 
more and better reviewers of children’s books 
Of the adult we assume, at least, that he has 
taste. We know the child is still in the forma 
tive period, and so we dare not take a chance. 

On Margery Williams Bianco’s books one 
takes no chance, and her newest one, “The 
Adventures of Andy” (Doran, $3.00), is as 
delightful as her enormously popular “Poor 
Cecco” (Doran, $3.00), which thousands of 
mothers doubtless read to their children as it 
appeared serially in Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
with the lovely illustrations by Arthur Rack 
ham. It is for the six-year-old and the eight 
year-old and is well adapted to their own 
reading. 


Delightful New Books 

Another new book for the same purpose is 
“\ Merry-Go-Round of Modern Tales” by 
Caroline D. Emerson (Dutton, $2.00). Miss 
Emerson, a teacher at the Brearley School, has 
written this book from a long experience with 
children. It is especially valuable in that it 
makes merry and imaginative stories out of 
the every-day things in the children’s lives 
such as the timid truck, the great gray touring 
car, the train that would not stay on the track. 
After all, children living in a truck-moving, 
car-riding, train-going age will not be content 
forever with tales of dragons and glass slippers. 
It is essential that they read about their own 
world. Whether such stories will survive the 
machinery age, as the fairy tales have survived 
the age of chivalry, remains to be seen, but at 


least exposure to them will not endanger taste. | 


A book Julia’s twins adore reading to 
Betty Ann Jones is Miriam Clark Potter's 
“Captain Sandman” (Dutton, $2.00). One 
reason they like it is because the stories and 
poems are short. They can see the end and 
know they can finish them in a few minutes 
Children do not care greatly for continued 
tales unless read to them by Mother, so that 
good short stories are valuable. 

An effort is now being made to raise the 
standard of children’s books being published 
and to encourage the writing of them. One 
such effort has produced the John Newbery 
Medal offered each year by the American 
Library Association for the best child’s book. 


The author of last year’s prize-winner was | 


Arthur Bowie Chrisman, whose “Shen of the 
Sea” (Dutton, $2.00) is a delightful collection 
of Chinese stories built about one character. 
This year he has done another Chinese tale, 
‘The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow” (Dutton, 
$2.50). He has a delightful sense of humor 
that the children love. By placing his tale on 
Chinese backgrounds he is able to cater to 

r sense of romance without offending their 
realism, and by his originality he enthralls 
them. He has, indeed, done something new 
for childland. The illustrations by 
Hasselriis are all in silhouette, a form 
drawing the child adores. 


by Will James (Scribner, $2.50). I am not at 
all surprised, for my young horseman friend, 
Billy Putnam, was thrilled with it last year, 
as was Johnny Mac Wise. First of all—and I 
do not think it unimportant—the binding is 
what, for lack of a better word, I call “in- 
dicative.? A binding should announce at 
once the qualities of a book. This one says to 
us: “I am substantial. I have individuality. 
Tam rugged. I am interesting. I am worth 
While.” “Too many children’s books come in 
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KitchenAid sets a new standard of food quality, menu variety and 


sanitation in food preparation 
for your kitchen that takes 
baking—yet so simple a child can operate 

And it works with amazing speed 
Food cake in 3 minutes! 
Perfectly blended mayonnaise in a jiffy! 
1§ minutes or less! 


and assures sanitary methods 


of twototen. Attaches to any light sock 








KitchenAid 


It is a little electric power plant 
over the hardest tasks in 


it 


Think of mixing an Angel 

Potatoes whipped to white, toothsome fluffiness in 1 minute! 
Delicious ice cream, without hand 
Apple sauce without hand paring or coring! 


The thorough, uniform action perfectly conditions and aerates doughs and batters, giving 
finer texture, smoother grain and greater wholesomeness. Physicians therefore indorse 
KitchenAid. Expert cooks and domestic science teachers say it is priceless. 

For the woman who does her own work, it opens the way to freedom from kitchen 
bondage. For the woman who has help, it makes contented maids, adds to their efficiency 
Thousands are in use in America’s better homes, in families 


et 


Write jor Illustrated KitchenAid Book 
This book tells all about the new way of preparing food and how easily: you may have 
Electric Maid in your own kitchen under our Household Budget Plan. Write for it now 
makes an ideal Chrictmas gift, for al! the years to ¢ 
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E-Z POPPER* 
Get ready now for 
Hallowe'en, long win- 
ter evenings and 
healthful fun! Send today for an E-Z 
POPPER the simple, sure, safe 
way of popping large, fluffy, tender 
kernels of healt h-abounding pop- 


CO It's great Send check, 
corn, only 
3O 


money order or stamps today 
vo Means 
Electric “*toxsi*. 
POSTPAID 
Gas— ——_arvounofAcers — 
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| >” BRADLEY, famous teacher, shows you just how tog: 


make and sell f 
Send for free booklet 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Kitch 


Glectncal Food Preparer for the Home 
nAid Mfg. Co., Troy, 


* 


Ohio. Dept. GH-117 
nAid B 
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agers “WANTED 
ere’s Big Profit in making party, 
sandwiches, French pastries, decorated cake 





in big demand. No capital needed. 
and assured-pro/sit plan 


American of Home 
832 €. 58th Street, Chicago, I!!. 
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he prize was awarded this year to “Smoky,” | 


The 
Hamilton Nut-Cracker 


The above cut illustrates the Hamilton nut- 
cracker. This nut-cracker is made of malleable 
iron, is nickel plated and will not break. Good 
fora lifetime. One of the best on the market 
for pecans and can also be used for cracking 
other nuts. 


PRICE, $1.00 PREPAID 
Remit by money order, express order, or bank 
draft to KRAUT & BENNINGHOFEN, 
Hamilton, O., and we will deliver the nut- 
cracker by Parcel Post to the buyer’s address. 
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CThe 
CHORE GIRL 
Patented Knit copper 


Sponge ball insta 
, Doan pots and wine 


10c at Wool- 
worth’s, Kresge’s, 
Kress’, c- 
Crory’s, or other 
S5and10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware 
& Grocery stores. 


Instantly \. 
leaves... — 
a trail of 
spotless... 
cleanliness 


Saves time, labor, soap and cleansers. 
Knit from continuous pure copper rib- 
bon. Can’t rust or splinter. Usable to 
the last shred. Ends the worst of kitch- ~ 
en chores. 


Made by Metal Textile Corp’n, Orange, N. J. 
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Plum Pudding. The 
crowning glory for Christ- 
mas Feasts. An old Dng- 
lish plum pudding recipe 
—one of the many con- 
Stantly tested in the Gold 
Medal Kitchen. Kitehe)- 
tested recipes with Kitch- 
en-tested Flour — perfect 
results always. 
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Why do 


you have those 


mysterious baking failures? 


Your flour may be the cause—that is why cooking 
experts advise ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


Very likely you have been unfair to yourself 
by taking the blame for those mysterious 
baking failures which are the bane of every 
woman's life. Yes, even the finest cooks in 


the land experience such heart-breaking dis- 
appointments. 
And yet today, we know that you have often 


blamed yourself needlessly. For recently 
chemists and cooking experts, working to- 
of the cause 


gether, found that flour is 50% 
of baking failures, 

They discovered that while chemists’ tests 
might prove two batches of the same brand 
of flour exactly alike chemically, these two 
batches might act entirely different in your 
oven—bring fine resul one case and spoil 
a good recipe another time. 





time ago, inaugurated 
hen-test” for Gold 
e one of our mills 
ur, we bake cakes, 
~everything—irom 


That is why we, son 
the now famous 
Medal Flour. Every tir 
turns out a batch 1 
pastries, biscuits, b 

this batch according to standard recipes. Un- 
less each batch bakes to standard, the flour 
is sent back to be re-milled. 

This means one fl 
2,000,000 wor 
flour for cakes and pastr 


M ney-Back Guarantee 
Last year we re-milled more than five million 
pounds of Gold Medal Flour. Our chemist 
but it didn’t act right in 
our test kitchen ovens. 
So, today, every sack of Gold Medal Flour 
that comes into your home is “Kitchen- 
tested” before you receive it. The word 
“Kitchen-tested,” are stamped on the 


} 
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ll your baking. Over 
€ is no better 
hy pay more? 






report« d it pericct, 
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Sack, 


We guarantee not only that Gold Medal is a 
light, fine, snow-white flour. We also guar- 
antee that it will always act the same way in 
your oven. Your money refunded if it doesn’t. 
Special—for the South 

Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) for our South- 
ern trade is milled in the South at our Louisville 
mill. Every batch is ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ with South- 
ern recipes before it goes to you. 

Spec ial Offer—“Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal Flour are 
rapidly becoming recognized standards. We have 
printed these “Kitchen-tested”’ recipes on cards 
and filed them in neat wooden boxes. Handy for 
you in your kitchen. 

We will be glad to send you one of the new Gold 
Medal Itome Service Recipe Boxes, complete with 
recipes, for only $1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in original box. 
Just send coupon with check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. (This offer only good if you live 
in United States.) 

If you prefer to see first what the reci- 

pes are Lke, we will be glad to send you 





selected samples, including Plum Pud- 
ding —FREE, Check and mail the cou- ? > 
pon for whichever you desire. > 
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WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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stereotyped bindings, dull color cheaply 
stamped cloth, reminding me of nothing sg 
much as the brand of vegetables seen on the 
shelves of grocery stores. The print is equal 
to the binding. It, too, says: ‘Here js dis. 
tinction. Here is quality.” Throughout the 
book are sprinkled drawings by the author 
that should give the child an unforgettable 
impression of virility, motion, form in art, 
There will be a question in the minds of many 
parents whether it is wise to give a child such 
ungrammatical prose, for “Smoky” is the 
story of a horse as told by an illiterate cowboy, 
One has, however, only to imagine this same 
tale told in faultless diction, to realize what 
would be lost in the telling. The parent must, 
therefore, consider whether what is gained js 
worth the penalty exacted. 

Will James presents a real man in the 
broncho-buster, Clint. He presents a real 
horse in Smoky. He makes one feel with the 
horse, see with the horse, the life of the range, 
the ranch, the rodeo. This is the very sort of 
understanding to give a child. It will stir his 
emotion and reveal to him a beauty in strange 
places. Surely this is a great deal to gives 
child in exchange for some bad English he must 
unlearn. There is a wealth of good material 
to feed the child’s love of romance in the life 
of our frontier. It is a pity that there have 
not been produced from it more first-class 
stories. 


Fascinating Indian Legends 

Books of Indian legends are now appearing. 
The reasons why they should be the inheritance 
of the American children are obvious. To 
know the folk-lore of our predecess« 
wards in this country is the first 
understanding them. “Skunny Wundy and 
Other Indian Tales” by Arthur C. Parker, 
grandson of a Seneca chief (Doran, $3.00), 
which appeared last year in an imitation birch- 
bark binding, is a collection of Indian stories 
which have been told for generations to the 
Indian children in the great bark houses of the 
Iroquois. They are simply written as they 
were told and are a delightful entertainment 
for any child. 

With them I should offer a child Charles I 
Lummis’ “Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories” (Cen- 
tury, $1.75), not a new book, but a beautiful 
selection from the folk-lore of the Pueblo 
Indians, and Henry Beston’s “The Sons d 
Kai: The Story the Indian Told” (Macmillan, 
$1.00), a legend of the Navahos. To bring the 
child in contact with other cultures, to show 
him other faiths in others’ keeping, to widen 
his understanding of other races and other 
peoples, to make him feel with what a price was 
bought this country of ours, to appreciate its 
beauty, that of plain and desert as well as that 
of mountain and water, to grasp its diversity 
and immensity—these are the things literature 
should do. The cure for fanaticism, for sordid 
ity, for prejudice, as for ignorance and narrow 
ness and simplicity, is again, like the cure lor 
hydrophobia, by inoculation. 

“Toro of the Little People” by Leo Walm- 
sley (Doran, $2.00), another good book, 8 
a story of the Congo jungle, and Charles J. 
Finger’s “Tales from Silver Lands” (Double- 
day, Page, $2.50) will carry the child to South 
America. Books out this year worthy to add 
to this list are ““Gay-Neck, The Story of 4 
Pigeon” (Dutton, $2.25), a tale of India by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and ‘“Gessar Khan 
(Doran, $5.00), a story of Tibet by Id 
Zeitlin. 

It goes without saying that the child must be 
exposed early and late to good poetry. There 
are mothers who read verse to their cnildren 
while they still hold them in their arms, on the 
same principle on which an expert horsewoman 
took her child in her arms on horseback m 
order, as she told me, that it might acquire 4 
sense of balance without ever knowing where tt 
got it. One can not begin too early, for te 
child can love the music of the lines long before 
it catches the words, and enjoy their image?) 
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The Contagion of Books 


before it can understand their meaning. 
jt any rate, as poetry developed early in the 
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roan sretarae eee C olored Curtains 
against the Glass 


~«@ charming note 


Every child has, of course, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” but | 
too many stop there. They should have Rose | 

, a ~y ” >»? “The 
Fyleman’s fairies— “The I airy I lute, | 
fairy Green,” “Fairies and Chimneys” (Doran, 
$1.25 each). Even the very young child can 
love “Sing-Song” by that beautiful liver and | 
yerse-maker, Christina G. Rossetti (Macmillan, | 
$1.00). And William Blake’s “Songs of In- 
nocence,” which has been reproduced in fac- 
simile from the original in the British Museum 
(Minton, Balch, $5.00), in which a poet 
“caught and held for all time his joyous vision 
of childhood,” Anne Carroll Moore, the chil- | 
dren’s librarian of the New York Public | 
Library, thinks may “point the natural way to 
an enduring love of lyric poetry if children | 
come to know them by heart.” With them I | 
should place Walter de la Mare’s “Peacock 
Pie” (Holt, $2.50), and “A Child’s Day” 
(Holt, $1.75). Charming new books of verse 
are Douglas Malloch’s “Little Hopskipper” 
(Doran, $1.50) and “Looking Out of Jimmie” 
by Helen Hartness Flanders (Dutton, $2.00). 

“Then there are the anthologies. The first of 
these is E. V. Lucas’ “Another Book of Verses 
for Children” (Macmillan, $3.00), to be fol- 
lowed by his “Playtime and Company” 
(Doran, $2.00). The next—and these are 
listed in the order of their purchase, not in the 
order of their importance, for they are com- 
plementary, not competitive—Walter de la 
Mare’s “Come Hither: A Collection of Rhymes 
and Poems for the Young of All Ages’’ (Knopf, 
$s.00), a title which in this case is not an exag- 
geration, “The Story of This Book,” by Mr. 
dela Mare himself, is an introduction which no 
child should fail to know. The third anthology 
is Louis Untermeyer’s “This Singing World for 
Younger Children” (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 
It contains the work of living poets, which 
explains the ‘“This,’”’? and makes the child realize 
what too many grown-ups seem not to know— 
that poetry is being written today. It is not 
a relic of the past. 

There are other collections of poetry which 
are good, notably “The Listening Child,” com- 
piled by Lucy Thacher and Marguerite Wilkin- 
son (Macmillan, $1.75), and “Golden Num- 
bers” by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.00), but if one can have but three, 
why not have those the most comprehensive 
and best? 

I would add to these “Singing Youth: An 
Anthology of Poems by Children,” edited by 
Mabel Mountsier (Harper, $2.50), for it is 
important that the child realize not only that 
poetry is a living art, but that it is an available 
one that can be practised by all ages every- 
where, 


Nonsense Books of Real Value 


I have not mentioned A. A. Milne’s delight- 
ful “When We Were Very Young” (Dutton, 
$2.00) because it leads us to another kind of 
literature to which the child must be exposed— 
nonsense literature. No parent need be told 
what an appeal it has for achild, no intelligent 
adult the value it has in helping us face life, 
and no reader of current literature the wide 
difference between bad and good taste in 
humor. Once again, the only way to help the 
child to like the good and hate the tawdry, 
whether it be a Sunday supplement or a joke, is 
exposure to the best. Fortunately some of the 
most gifted of our poets and our writers have 

en humorists and nonsense-makers. They 
May be met in Carolyn Wells’ ‘Nonsense 
Anthology”’ (Scribner, $2.00), in the “Nonsense 
Books” of Edward Lear (Little, Brown, $2.00), 
hot to mention the classics of Lewis Carroll, 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” now 
available in a reproduction of the original 


edition (Appleton, $2.50), and “Further Non- 
Sense \ erse and Prose” (Appleton, $2.00). 
his year has another contribution from Mr. 


in the new decoration 








At the left, the glass curtains are carried out in Agra Silk of apricot 


hue to match the draperies of yellow edged in apricot taffeta. 


In the 


charming corner shown at the right the sunlight filters through the 
transparent folds of a soft green Tanjore Gauze. 


NTIL recently little thought has 
been given to the color possibili- 
ties of the glass curtain. 

Hung close against the pane—to 
soften the sun’s rays, or to ensure pri- 
vacy—today the glass curtain carries 
out the general color plan. It may re- 
flect an important color in the draper- 
ies or furniture, or emphasize some 
elusive tone. 

The decorator has a wealth of ma- 
terials from which 
mering gauzes, rayons, nets and case 
ment cloths in soft gold, fuchsia, flame 

in any number of lovely colors. And 
as fascinating as the fabrics themselves 
are their names—Tanjore Gauze, 
Alcazar Net, Agra Silk, Toile Tour- 
aine, etc. 


to choose—shim- 


Schumacher offers the newest in cur 
tain fabrics as well as a distinguished 


collection of drapery and upholstery ma- 
terials—for every decorative purpose. 

Your decorator, upholsterer, or the 
decorating service of your department 
store will be glad to show these to you. 
Samples selected to fit your particular 
requirements can be promptly secured 
by them. 


“ Your Home andthe Interior Decorator” 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an intenor 
1 booklet, 


decorator 1s 
Interior Decorator.” 


“Your Home 


explain n our free 
and the 


I lustrated tn col 


| or, it will be sent to you 
upon request without charge. Write to F. 
Schumacher & Co., Dept. T-11, 60 West 
4oth Street, New York. Importers, Manu- 
facturers and Distributors to the trade only, 
of Decorative and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Drapery 


and Paris, 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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Two NEW Studio Folios 


“Arranging Comfortable Living-Rooms” 


Serving Breakfast, Luncheon and 


and “The Etiquette of 


Dinner” are both especially fasci- 


nating and useful. The latter one was prepared by the Studio and 


Good Housekeeping Institute jointly. They will help you bring new 


charm into your home. Profusely illustrated with photographs. 


_] Arranging Comfortable Living-Rooms. . 


25c 


(_] The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast, 


Luncheon and Dinmer ..... . 


50c 


Have you read these others? 


[| Color in Your Home—with charts. $1.00 


Decorating Details and Terms You 
Ought to Know (new) 


Porches, Terraces and Sun Rooms (new) 25« 


Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided 

and Woven (new) 25x 
A Typical Colonia! House— 

Dr. Shippen’s (new) 25x 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet (new) 25« 
How to Paint Furniture—How to 


Refinish Natural Wood Furniture 


Decorative and Practical Treatment 


for Woodwork and Walls 25« 
Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25 


Furnishing and Decorating a Five 
Room Home for Two Thousand 


Dollars 25« 
A Dining Room for Country House 
or Apartment 25 


(_] Binder for Folios You Already Have . . . . . .« «© «© «© « 


Check those you want. 
to 


check not cash 


A Spanish-Italian Living Room 25 
An English Renaissance Living-Room . 25c 


Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at 
. ome 


Lamp Shades and How to Make Them . 25« 


Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 


Joors and Window 25« 
Smart New Slip Covers and How to 
Make Them 25« 
Three Different Bedrooms 2h 
The Ideal Living-Dining Room Jin 
Phe Principal Periods of Furniture 
Design Since the 12th Century 25« 
Arrangement and Color in the Mod 
ern Living Room ' 25e¢ 
Early American  Living-Dining 
Rooms and Bedrooms 25e 


$1.00 


Send stamps, money-order or 


Good 


Housekeeping Bulletin 


Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York Citys 














with 


HOLYOKE KEROSENE | 
HOT WATER HEATERS | | 
| 


Suburban- Country homes 
where Gas is not available 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10, “Hot Water 
in the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 
HOLYOKE HEATER Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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REGISTER SHIELDS 
Permanent Oxidized Copper Finish 


Homes heated by warm air furnaces 
fully snug and warm, and the walls, ceilings and draperies 
protected from dust, dirt and soot coming through the registers 

Beside preserving the fresh, fine daintiness of curtains and 
furnishings, reducing decorating costs and housecleaning labor, 
“GEM” Register Shields over every Wall or Floor Register 
save fuel by deflecting the heat into the room instead of at the 
ceiling. Made from heavy, durable steel, with a handsome, 
permanent oxidized copper finish. Adjustable, from 10 to 19 
inches, to fit any size register. Prices: FLOOR Shield, $1.50; 
WALL Shield, 75 

Sold by hardware, housefurnishing, department stores, and 
furnace dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you, USE 
COUPON 

~------------------------- 5 


1 BEH & Co., Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ! 
! Enclosed, find $ for “Gem” FLOOR ! 
§ Shiclds at $1.50 each “Gem™" WALL Shields 


at 75¢ each 


can now be kept delight- 
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Milne, “Now We Are Six” (Dutton, $2.09) 
I can think of nothing lovelier to do for one’s 
small child than to help him acquire, as they 
come out in the first editions, these books 
which will some day rank as classics them. 


$ 


selves. There is only one literary thrill bette 
than to enjoy for the first time a great Classic, 
and that is to be among the first to greet q 
coming one. 

__ A new writer to be acquired is Nancy Byrd 
Turner, whose clever and charming “Magpie 
Lane” (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) is a “find,” 
with its silhouettes by Decie Merwin. 

This year even the youngest child may 
have his nonsense in Marian King’s “A B¢ 
Game Book” (Morrow, $2.00), whose rainbow 
boards will delight the baby yet in the crib, 
whose little drawings will amuse him while he 
creeps, and whose clever lines will soon stick 
to his lips. 

In connection with this business of exposing 
the child to good literature in the hope it may 
affect his taste, every parent must hold fast to 
that homely old adage about taking the horse 
to water. You may expose a child to the best 
books, all the best books. You may even force 
him to read them, but what you can not do is 
force the child to enjoy them and without en- 
joyment they can have no effect on his taste, 
It is the chief essential. For this reason the 
wise parent never forces a child to read any 
book. If he does not like the book, let it lie 
and go on to something else. There are too 
many other good books to waste any time on 
the boring. 

There is so much material. 
fails to entertain, try, try 
ment is necessary to the formation of taste, 
Only—never give up. If these we have sug- 
gested do not “take,” ask us for more. The 
reward is so great that no mother wants her 
child to miss this enjoyment which comes from 
the exercise of a sensitive and cultivated taste 
playing upon the work of master minds in 
prose and verse. 

A more extensive list of children’s books, com- 
piled by Mrs. Blair for Children’s Book Weel 
last November, will be sent on receipt of eight 
cents in stamps. Address Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West goth Street, New York Cit 


When one thing 
another, for enjoy 


Nuts and the Holiday 


Season 
(Continued from page 


77 
two together in the hands, to see if they will 
crack easily. 

Almonds in the shell come from California 
as well as foreign countries. Like pecans 
there are those that crack easily and those that 
do not. In fact, there are three grades: paper- 
shell, soft-shell and hard-shell. The paper 
shell and soft-shell varieties are easier to crack, 
and the proportion of meats to shell is higher. 
So whenever possible, buy these two varieties. 
As with all nuts, of course, it is always well to 
test two or three before purchasing. 

The dark triangular-shaped Brazil nuts, 
which as the name suggests, grow in Brazil, 
are harvested in January and February, an 
reach this country about April, when they are 
at their best. Size is of little importance, but 
the nuts when tested should have meats @ 
rich cream color. Filberts, pistachio nuts, 
the crescent-shaped cashews from India, the 
little pignolias and pine nuts, as well as mar- 
rons or large chestnuts, are other varieties of 
nuts not quite so frequently used, but still de- 
lightful. These, too, should only be purchased 
when fresh. 

The cracking and nibbling of nuts as a part 
of the holiday feast, will always have its own 
appeal. But it is safe to say that wherever 
used—in breads, salads, sauces, cakes, cookies, 


desserts, or the like, nuts are always enjoyed 
And in the event that you are planning 4 
simple evening repast to follow your hearty 
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there are 
dozens of 
theminevery 


household— 


Deep down in the 
crevices of uphol- 
stered furniture dirt 
finds ics hiding 
place. Noamount of 
brushing can entirely remove 
it. Presto-Junior, the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner in whisk- 
broom size, will go after that 


hidden dirt, and get it. 



















With its 

Efficient 

Motor-Driven 
Brush —— 


The dire isn’t merely shifted 
around, It is permanently re- 


Junior | 


moved, 
“Whisk-Broom | 


Prestoe 


Electric Vacuum lle 


ae has no superior for | 
bd E : cleaning | 
Draperies 
=" Upholstery 
Stair Carpets 
Garments 


Your Car 
and all those 
“Hard-To-Reach” Spots 


This marvelous little device— 
a durable, efficient electric 
(@ = vacuum cleaner, weighs less 
than 3% pounds. It cleans the 
hard-to-get-at places with an 
ease and thoroughness that 
will astonish you. No attach- 
ments needed. Beautifully fin- 
ished. Supreme in quality of 
materials and workmanship. 
Supplied complete with 15- 
foot cord and socket plug. 








Sold ty Department, Hardware, 
urniture and Auto Accessory 
Stores and Electric Shops. If 
your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and we will 
arrange for demonstration 
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METAL SPECIALTIES MFG.CO. 
338-352 N. Kedzie Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. | 
USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE 








Gentlemen Kindly send foil taformasion on 
Presto-Jr."" and your booklet ‘‘ That Neglected 
Third” without any pares ey 
Name 
Atte | 
| 
Cir __ State 








| Thanksgiving dinner, any one of the following 


| chopped. 


|salt and one-half teaspoonful baking 
| To this, add the chocolate mixture, one cupful 


nut cakes or cookies will prove ample for 
dessert. 

For Nut Devil Food, cream three-fourths 
cupful shortening and two cupfuls of sugar 
together, until smooth. Then add five beaten 
egg yolks. Measure and s.ft together two and 
one-half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
ef soda and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
Add to the sugar mixture alternately with one 
cupful of sour milk. Then add two squares 
melted chocolate, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
one cupful of finely chopped walnut meats, and 
beat well. Then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of five eggs. Pour into two loaf pans, 
and bake in a medium oven of 350° F for 45 
minutes. 

For White Nut Cake, cream one-half cupful 
of shortening and one cupful of sugar. Mea- 
sure and sift together two cupfuls flour, three 
teaspoonfuls baking powder and _ one-half 
teaspoonful salt. Add alternately to the sugar 
mixture with two-thirds cupful of milk. Beat 
well, add one-half cupful of finely chopped 
walnuts and one teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
last fold in three egg whites beaten until stiff. 
Pour into a loaf pan and bake in a moderate 
oven of 350° F. for 45 minutes. 

lor Peanut Macaroons, beat two egg whites 
until they are stiff and dry. Add gradually one 
cupful of confectioners sugar, one-fourth cup- 
ful of pastry flour and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt. Add one cupful of peanuts coarsely 
Drop from the end of a teaspoon 
on a greased baking sheet and bake in a 
moderate oven at 400° F. for about 10 minutes 
Do not drop too closely together for they 
spread. 

For Nut Bars, cream together one-half cup 
ful each of shortening and sugar. Then add 
two beaten egg-yolks, one cupful of pastry 
flour and one and one-third cupfuls of finely 
chopped blanched almonds. Mix thoroughly 
|and shape the dough into rolls about 3 inches 
long and as thick as a finger. Brush with egg 
white and bake in a moderate oven at 400° F. 
from 12 to 15 minutes. 

For Hinchey Fudge, 
squares) unsweetened chocolate 


combine two ounces (2 
and one-half 


| cupful of butter in a sauce pan, and cook gently 


until blended. Meanwhile, beat three eggs un 
til light, add one cupful of sugar gradually, 
and then three-fourths cupful of flour which 
has been sifted with one-half teaspoonful 
powder. 


of broken pecan meats, and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Bake in two greased layer-cake 
pans in a moderate oven of 350° F. for 20 
minutes. Cut into squares to imitate fudge 
and remove at once. | 


OVER NIGHT | 
By Charlotte Hungerford Perry 


GRAVE candles guard the misty crock 
Where roses cuddle drowsily— 

A fragile light illumes the clock 

Whose tapered Singer decorousl\ 

Pushes the quiet evening by; 
The roses burn and brocd 
How stealthily the kours ply 


The roses dream and do not know. 


nor know 


AND now’ cach candle weeps a tear, 
Thinking it can not last the night— 
Slow, waxen tears it weeps, for fear 
It can not keep the roses bright . 
And when the weight of darkness lifts, 
Lo! those het tears are justified, 
For by the crock are pe tal-drifts 
Soft little dreams that fell and died! 











Removes the 


greasy film 
and bluish blur 


as if by magic 


Do you know how the furniture stores 


preserve the lustre of new furniture? 
They use a very special polish. It is 
greaseless. It doesn’t gather dust or 
show fingermarks. It doesn’t die out 
later and bring a bluish blur. It is 
called Woodtone. 


Over 5,000 furniture stores keep 
their stock as bright as new with 
Woodtone. Only a polish that really 
cleans can banish fingermarks and the 
greasy film of dust that dulls the finish. 






The original 
greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 
MAKE THIS TEST 


We invite you to compare Woodtone 
with any polish you have ever used. Put 
both on the same table and see the dif- 
ference for yourself. Ask your husband 
totryitonhiscar. It cleans like magic 
and won't show fingermarks.Try it today. 
If your dealer hasn't it, send us his 
name, and 6c and we will send you 
enough Woodtone to clean and polish a 
dining table, piano or dresser. 





Ask your druggist for this greaseless, 

quick-working polish. Also sold at depart- 

ment, grocery, furniture, hardware and 
auto supply stores. 








Send your dealer’s name and 
6c for this 
generous 
sample 





1 McKESSON & “ROBBINS, Inc., Dept. G-17 1 
| FAIRFIELD, CONN | 
| Enclosed find 6¢, My dealer's name is | 
1 . | 
ly na | 
1 meee | 
! drug hdwe furn. dept. auto I 
] My adaure | 
Name 
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The Newest 
and Greatest 


Tarzan Book 

















ae RICE BURROUGHS 
eclipses even the thrill 
and tingle of the original 
Tarzan adventures in this new 
book. He wrote it especially 
for the hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls who have 
demanded more and more of 
the bravely inspiring type of 
story for which he is famous. 
Among other leaders in ‘‘The 
line that never grows old”’ are: 


Small Fry and the Winged 
Horse 


by Ruth Campbell, marvelously 
illustrated in color by Teng- 
gren. [For 12-year-olds and up.| 


Wooden Willie 
John Gruelle’s newest book, a 
worthy successor to Raggedy 
Andy and Raggedy Ann 
[ For 8-year-olds and up.| 


Granny Goose 


a real modern Mother Goose, 
very funny and very beautifully 
illustrated in colors. 

[ For younger children. | 


Jolly Kid Alphabet 
a companion to the established 
favorite, The Jolly Kid Book. 


[ For younger children. | 


Over a hundred Volland books 


Holiday gifts for young and old. 
Gift books; de luxe remembrance 
books; fairy stories; pirate stories; 
nursery books; poetry; philosophy; 
pictures; recipe calendars; baby rec- 
ords, etc. Your bookseller or gift 
shop will help -ou fill your Christ- 
mas list in the happiest way. 
The P. F. VOLLAND CO., Joliet, Illinois 


New York Chicago Boston Los Angeles Toronto 





“THE LINE THAT NEVER GROWS OLD” 
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| The Sun in Service 
(Continued from page 88) 


any ceiling, and with frequent vents to the 
open air at the peak of the roof. The sides of 
the stable also were open to the air through 
the crevices between the boards. The com- 
plete line of windows on both sides of the 
stable was left open to the air and light. I had 
a well-lighted, perfectly-ventilated home for 
my cows. 

| I was penalized by the city of Washington 
| for having an open barn of this kind, the Rules 
and Regulations of the Board of Health re- 
quiring that the ceilings of all barns should be 
dust-proof, and the sides, with the exception 
of the windows, be impenetrable to light or air. 
In other words, for my desire to give my cows 
an abundance of light and air I was penalized 
| by the Regulations of the Health Office of the 
city of Washington. 


Evidence that nature is on my side is found | 
jin the fact that the farther south you go, | 


and with the resulting more open life of the 


cow in the air and sunlight, the less prevalent | 
At the present time 


is bovine tuberculosis. 
there is a growing dairy inJustry in Florida, and 


I doubt if a single milch cow in that state is | 
They roam | 


kept overnight in close quarters. 
the woods and fields by day and by night the 
year round, and they are milked usually in the 
open As a result, in Florida is found the 
lowest percentage of bovine tuberculosis in 
the country. 

Recent investigations have led me to believe 
that it is sunlight, rather than pure air, which 
prevents cows from having tuberculosis. The 
curative power of properly adjusted sunlight is 
probably the cause of the recovery of tuber- 
culosis patients from the first inroads of this 
Especially should it be remembered 
that in those parts of our country where we 
have the greatest percentage of sunlight, some 
of the most famous solariums for tuberculosis 
patients are found. It is not so much the dry 
climate of California and New Mexico, as the 
increased number of hours of sunlight which 
is the cause of their being so desirable a climate 
for those afflicted with this disease. 


disease. 


Sunlight and Milk 

Recent studies of milk have shown 
during the months in which the cows are con- 
fined in close quarters and are not fed green 
feed, the vitamin content of milk is lower than 
during the summer months when opposite con- 
ditions obtain. It has been suggested, even, 
|that for curative purposes it would be well 
during the winter months to get supplies of 
dried or concentrated milk from south of the 
equator for consumptives and for 


that | 


people 


garded as superior to fresh milk during the | 


winter months north of the equator. Winter- 
produced milk, however, may be condensed or 
dried and then exposed to irradiation from a 


| 

} ; . ; ; 
pooey from rickets, such milk being re 
i 


vitamin content apparently restored. These 
| investigations have been carried on in our own 
country to a greater extent than in any other, 
and particularly by Dr. Hess and his 
workers in Columbia University. 

As a result of all these discoveries, rickets, 
which formerly was regarded as an almost 
hopeless disease, can now be prevented and 
even cured by the use of the elements coming 
to us from the sun, or their artificial produc 
tion 

Unfortunately, with every great discovery 


co 


of interest to man, a huge crop of quacks arise. | 


In the American Journal of Pharmacy of Sep 
tember, 1926, on page 489, a list of pseudo 
scientists, under various names, is given. This 
list was prepared by Louis I. Harris, Health 
Commissioner of Greater New York. It is so 
informing that I give it here in full: 


“Aero-therapy, astral healers, autothermy, 
beautifier establishments, bio-dynamo-chro 
matic therapy, blood specialists, bone setters, 
cancer curers, chiropractor, chromo-therapy 


} 


| 





Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 


“Your Personal 
Christmas Card,” says 


‘Kathleen Norris, 
“is a bit of you! 


“ RECEIVE many, many Christ- 
mas cafds each year,” continues 
Kathleen Norris, well-known writer 
of novels, “and I prize most those 
that mirror, delightfully, their 
senders.” 

Expressing your own good taste, 
the Christmas card upon which your 
name has been engraved or printed 
is recognized as the most individ- 
ualized form of Christmas greeting 
—as correct as it is charmingly 
your own. 

In the sample books now avail- 
able in the stores of established 
dealers everywhere you will find 


|2/ many, many styles and treatments— 
| properly constructed lamp and have part of its 


among them, cards that will suc- 
cessfully reflect you. 


The best cards are sold by dealers 
who display this sign 





Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 
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Christos, Couéists, diet-therapy, diathermy, 
drugless healers, electro-therapy, electronic 
methods, electric light diagnosis, electro- 
homeeopathy, _electronapro-therapy, geo- 
therapy, hypnotists, hydro-therapy, herbalist, 
helio-therapy, irido-therapy, iris massage, 
Kneipp cure, limpio, comerologist, leonic 
healers, mental-spiritual healers, medical gym- 
pasts, mechano-therapy, naturologists, naturo- 

ths, neuro-therapy, napra-path, optical in- 
itutes, obesity cures, psycho-analysts, poro- 
pathyst, patent medicine men, photo-theraphy, 

chic-therapy, psycho-therapy, quartz-ther- 
apy, sanipractor, spondylo-therapy, spectro- 
chromists, special food faddists (breads), 
special drug faddists, spectro-therapy, tropho- 
therapy, theomonism, telathermy, vacuum 
and serum cures, vitopathy, X-rayists, zodiac 
therapy, zonet therapy and Zoroastrian 
ism.” 


This army of fakers is lying in wait to at- 
tack the public welfare, and extract hard 
eamed money from their dupes, and in every 
way using all the means at their disposal for 
victimizing the public at large. It is largely 
through the press that their advertisements 
are carried to the public. The postal regula- 
tions are a protection to the public whenever 
they can be invoked, but long before the at 
tention of the Postmaster General can be called 
to ofienses of this kind, they have to be 
committed. 


The Law Has Its Lack 

Under the Food and Drugs Act, also, some 
protection may be received. The fact of the 
case is, however, that if an appliance making 
exaggerated claims and giving no particular 
benelit is seized and proceeded against, as a 
rule the decision can affect only that particular 
seized article. If the law could be so inter- 
preted that when a court had condemned an 
article of this kind, all similar products of its 
manufacturer or dealer would be under the ban, 
the problem would be happily solved. In point 
of fact, the procedure against a nostrum is 
limited to an individual seizure. If it is 


ordered destroyed as one of the punishments | 


provided by law, the manufacturers can put a 
hundred similar articles in circulation the very 
next day. 

If a fine is imposed for the violation of this 
law in addition to the seizure of the article, it 
is usually a minimum amount. Frequently, 
in cases of this kind, a nominal fine of $5 or 
$10 isimposed. This only causes the quack to 
smile, as the profit he makes on one little 
article will usually pay the fine, and all the 
rest of his material goes unimpeded through 
the mails, or the express office, into commerce. 
This warning should be heeded by our 
readers 

A good thing improperly used may cause as 
much trouble as if it were intrinsically bad. 
Ihave referred to the tremendous importance 
of the sun’s rays, properly guarded and ad- 
ministered, in tuberculosis. Like every other 
good principle, the wrong use may do more harm 
than good. This is particularly true in expos- 
ing patients to the menace of the sun’s rays, 
or to the artificial production of these emana- 
tions. 

There is another error into which enthusiasts 
Without professional and _ scientific training 
may fall. They may reason that if the sun’s 
Mays are as powerful in healing as they are 
believed to be, why bother about the diet and 
other sanitary precautions? Among other 
things, when we find that the amount of 
Phosphorus and lime in the case of rickets is 
increased by any kind of irradiation either 
directly on the patient or indirectly through 
is food, why not stop with that? It is mani- 
festly impossible that any emanations of the 
sun's rays can increase the amount of phos 
Phorus and lime in the body. What they do 
Sto make the supply that is already there 
more available and more useful. 
of the (iientists in the College of Agriculture 
tention so thin fo, of W isconsin have called at- 

us fact in Industrial and Engineering 














Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children~ 


Has given a new and 
fascinating meaning to 
the word Encyclopedia 

-a field undisturbed 
for three centuries. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO, 
1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Il. 
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BABY DIMPLES 


* Shis smiling, RCTILTE 
dressed ‘Bab y Dall 


will ae Christmas 


Flappiness to your child 
ool , 4 . 
Youll find Rte Ones 


wherever line dolls 


cire sold 





_— 
MAN (> E.I.HORSMAN CO. Inc. 
HORS a 900 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
DOLL Makers of fine dolls 
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"12 Ultra MUSICONE 


| sO 75 
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| ~ . i Prices sli htly hicher 
Msi Super Musicone 2P West of the 
——— Rocky Mountains 























MUSICONE 


Sheets rqoc 
Slopes 








—— 
AND ADORESS yy 
SHEETS, 120 ENVELOPES SAME PRICE 


120 OOVBLE 





Attractive — Inexpensive Christmas Gift 
Buy a box for each of your friends for Christmas. Nothing 
could be more suitable than a box of Ward's Personal 
Stationery, printed with name and address or monogram. 
The ideal gift, can be used for Business, Social, or Pro- 
fessional correspondence. 

Send name and address Today, with Dollar bill to Dept 
G. N., or let us submit sample. Order No. G-6609 and 
state whether you want single or double sheets 

Send your order to city nearest you 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. G. N. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif Fort Worth 








congenial. 

Anyone can do the work. 
initial expense. 
every way. 






Manage a Tea Room 
yA —and Earn a Fine Income 
<s ( 


PERATEI 

cafeteria or coffee 
own, or step into one of the splendid 
high-salaried positions open every day 
in this great new field 
refined, dignified, high salaried oppor- 
tunities now 
tives. 





LEWIS TEA ROOM 
Dept. AM-2484 


You need no experience and there is no 
We send you all you require and cooperate with you in 
Fill in and mail the coupon below for details. 


Magnet coils | 
wound around 
bakelite bobbins 
with wire, coated 
by a_ substance 
which a year’s re- 
search in the 
Crosley laborato- 
ries developed, 
keeps the Musi- 


es 
SPEAKER 


cone constantly 


efficient in any 
climate. 
A new metallurgical 


discovery increases 
the vibrations of the 
patented actuating 
unit 10 times over the 
former type, even then 
superior to anything 
on the market, with 
resultant sensitive- 
ness to delicate tones, 
increased smooth- 
ness and finer and 
greater volume. 

If you cannot locate your 
nearest dealer write Dept. 
202 for his name and liter- 
ature. 


THE CROSLEY 
RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





& tea room, motor inn, 


shop of your 


Fascinating, 


awaiting trained execu- 


We teach you in your spare 
time and put you in touch with 
big opportunities. The Lewis 
Tea Room Institute receives 
daily calls for managers, assis- 
tant managers, hostesses, table 
directors, buyers and other ex- 
ecutives Previous experience 
not essential. Write for FREE 
BOOK—"' Pouring Tea For Profit.” 


INST. 
Washington, D. C 


Does Your Church Need Money? 


Have you a College “Pledge to meet or do you, 
perhaps, wish to raise funds for Club Expenses? 


If you are interested in ways of earning money ‘to further some 
charitable enterprise, to cancel a church debt, or to use for needed 
repairs, we can offer you a method that is easy, remunerative, and 








Woman's Copeeusiey League, Room 815, 
International Magazine Co., Inc., 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 






Name. 





Street 





City State 






Please tell me all about your money-making plans without obligation to me. 


WOL-11-27 
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adjuvants in the treatment of tuberculosis 


| practical character, by means ol 





The Sun in Service 


Chemistry of August, 1927. 7 
in speaking of rickets and the 
lime and phosphorus: 

“The amount required by an animal Vaties 
with the relative proportion of calcium 
phosphorus and the presence of vitamig D 
It is, indeed, highly probable that with suitahy 
relation of calcium and phosphorus Vitamin 
D may actually become well-nigh, if not ey 
tirely, dispensable. There is no questiog by 
that one of the causes of rickets is the Wide 
spread deficiency of calcium and the Ie 
prevalent or only occasional deficiency ¢ 
phosphorus in food material. Under ordinary 
conditions none of our cereal grains, for e 
ample, contains a sufliciency of calcium {or 
adult man when consumed as the sole artic) 
of food. Only a liberal consumption of mii 
eggs, or vegetables corrects this difficulty 
Polished rice, pearl barley, wheat farina, ay 
patent wheat flour are notoriously deficient 
and of these polished rice and patent flour an 
deficient in phosphorus as well.” 

So, after all, the fundamental principles of 
proper nutrition are not to be laid aside a 
unnecessary, in this modern craze caused by the 
discoveries of these curative emanations in the 
sun’s rays. 

As a further corrective of harmful enthusiasm 
along this line, an article in the Journal of th 
1merican Medical Association of July 30, 1925 
Vol. 89, page 367, by Dr. Edgar Mayer, co 
tains valuable advice, as follow 

“Light of any form by itself i 
but only ot the 


he authors say, 
metabolism a 


not curative 
comprises one Important 
believe that sunlight or artificial sources 

light will cure all forms of 


culosis: 


‘surgical’ tuber 
to be unduly optimistic about this 
treatment and to consider it a specific form d 
treatment; to use it without sound medical 
guidance and adequate equipment, and, 
finally, to employ it to the exclusion of rest 
and the hygienic-dietetic regimen, eliminating 
orthopedic measures or the occasional neces 
sary surgical intervention in bone and joint 
tuberculosis, is bound eventually to 
hearten many sufferers and to bring discredit 
on an otherwise eminently desirable method d 
treatment.” 





ais 


The Real Value of Sunlight 


We now understand, as never before, the 
value of outdoor life, and especially the great 
virtues of becoming tanned. For this reason 
a wise application of helio-therapy to skin 
disease is among the great benefits which we 
may expect to arise in the near future along 
that line. 

Heretofore, even the most. skilled phys 
cians have been powerless in their efforts to 
cure diseases of the skin. Now we have at 
our disposal the powerful emanations of the 
sun which in general we call “tanning,” and 
which change perceptibly the pigmentary ap- 
pearance of the surface of the body where the 
sun’s rays actually fall. If we could get rid of 
our prejudices with regard to clothing and 
would expose larger areas of our body directly 
to the action of the sun’s rays, there 1s 00 
question of the fact that the skin diseases 
would be less troublesome than they are at the 
present time. 

Thus we see the importance of the thorough 
understanding of the principles of helio 
therapy, particularly in the three diseases 
which your attention has been called. If ¥e 
now can get rid of the fakers and nostrum 


| venders, the quacks of all kinds who ar 


reaping a rich harvest from a gullible public, 
and turn our attention to the actual 
monstrable features of helio-therapy, we ™ 
reintroduce a body of sun worshipers of 4 
. f which the 
length of our days upon this planet may 

very considerably increased. 


Here is one case where science and theology 


fo , ft of the 
will work hand in hand for the benefit o! th 


human race. 
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To send to one s friends for Christmas, 24 | 
cards with designs and sentiments and 24 | i} | ; Rng 
gay tissue-lined envelopes; $1. Below, \3 «2 \\ 
booklet of Sunday supper suggestions for 
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“| For ‘Perfect | 
ned Com fort! HOW TO ORDER 


of rest Just send check or money-order to T74 
inating Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- e 
he For absolute foot-con- vice, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 
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cA new note of charm 
your home 





or 





In 


ing desk 


as 


Some quiet corner, this writ 
and chair will serve 
@ constant reminder of the 


unanswered letter. Convenient, 


an 


in the various color effects 


available, most artistic. 





An ever popular Lloyd combina 


270. 


bolstered seat an 


The thick, comfortably up- 
back of the chair 


is ever an invitation to drop down 


and 


chair 


— 


read or rest. Table, lamp, 
all in matched finish. 


Truly suggestive of comfort is 
this attractive five-piece Lloyd 
setting. Note the chair and 
stool, colorfully upholstered and, 
in effect, a Chaise longue. 


ND a note it won't cost much to write! 

For the furniture is Lloyd, made on the 
famous Lloyd Loom which weaves thirty times 
faster than possible by human hand, gives 
an incomparably smoother, more durable 
and attractive surface and does it at a fraction 
of the cost. 

A steel wire center in every upright strand 
gives unusual strength, makes permanent the 
smoothness you will so much admire. And 
no furniture could be more comfortable than 
Lloyd with its well shaped backs, restful 
hollowed-out arms and thick soft upholstery. 

Lloyd Loom Furniture may be used with 
charming effect in any room in the home. 
Many appealing models. Finishes and up- 
holsterings to match any color motif. You 
can see Lloyd's at the store of your local 
dealer—name will be sent on request. But al- 
ways look for the Lloyd trade mark, the surety 
for the steel wire centers and the genuine 
Lloyd. 


The steet wire 
every upright strand 
surprising durability 


center im 





oo 


to 


Little tors take much delight in Lloyd 
Juvenile Suites. Furniture of appealing 
quality, woven on the Lloyd Loom like 
the full-size pieces and with the steel 
wire center in every upright strand 
Staunch! Take your little ones to see 
this furniture at your dealer's, or write 


for juvenile circular 
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The Widow’s Mite 


(Continued from page 51) 


What can a wife do to save herself from 
such misfortune? What can a husband do to 
safeguard his wife against such a fate? What 
causes the heavy losses in estates of all sizes? 
Why should the inheritance one man leaves 
reach his heirs practically whole and intact 
when that of another is cut by a third? No 
man wants the money he has worked hard to 
make, and denied himself to save. scattered 
about in debts, lawyers’ fees, administration 
costs, unnecessary taxes, or any avoidable 
expense. How can one be sure that he has 
stopped up all the leaks and has arranged for 
the least possible decrease in the solid sum 
| he has accumulated for the protection of his 
| family? 

When we have financial questions to ask 
| most of us turn naturally to the best place 
in our towns for answer—the banks. I went 
to Victor A. Lersner, President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank in New York, because the 
Bowery is one of the largest savings banks in 
the country, and because it is housed in qa 
building so beautiful that I like to have an 
excuse to visit it. 

“You know,” he said thoughtfully, when he 
had listened to my questions, “there really 
should not be, except under the most unusual 
circumstances, dependent people in this coun- 
try. We are too prosperous. It is tragic 
and terrible that in a land offering the oppor- 
tunities this one does there should be any one 
dependent on charity. This would not happen 
half so often as it does if we as a people hada 
sense of order about our financial affairs. We 
meet our money problems in a_ haphazard 
fashion that is bound at best to lead to periods 
of great strain and worry, and at worst to 
dependence and poverty for the family when 
the breadwinner is suddenly taken. 





Why Estates Shrink 
“In the first place, few men honestly face 





the situation in which their widows might find 
themselves. They procrastinate, think there 
is plenty of time, and when they die, even at 
well past middle age, their affairs are in a 
muddle. It is seldom that a man makes any 
provision at all for the cost of his last illness 
or for his funeral expenses, and dying is an ex- 
pensive business. He seldom remembers that 
even though he has passed on, his income taxes 
for the preceeding months must be paid. 
Perhaps there will be inheritance taxes, Cer- 
tainly there will be legal fees. All these things 
mean bills, big bills, which his widow will 
have to pay. In the meantime, her rent, and 
her grocery, light, heat, and clothing bills 
are piling up as usual. The necessities of life 
cost just as much as though the head of the 
family were there to provide them. Cash is 
necessary to pay for them. Many estates 
| have but little cash. The valuable properties 
may be real estate, business partnerships, or 
stocks and bonds—little ready money. When 
money is needed in a hurry, it must be bor 
rowed, or property must be sold to provide tt 
These hurried sales nearly always mean 
sacrifice in the value of the real estate, or the 
securities that are sold. This situation Is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the case of a business, 
which, to provide the necessary money, may 
| have to be sold for a song to a competitor. | 
| ‘Now you begin to see why such a mans 
|lack of order and system in managing his 
| personal finances means a large shrinkage In 
| the estate ac umulated for his family. Hi 
| last act has been the act of going into debt, } nd 
| to pay off these final expenses, his family will 
have to turn whatever they can into cash, 
frequently at a loss of a third or a half. 

“If you study the records of probate courts, 
you will find that these are the things that 
| cause shrinkage in estates large and small— 
| hospital and doctor bills, funeral expenses, 
| outstanding debts, court costs, lawyers’ lees, 
fees for administration, cost of surety bonds, 
lincome taxes, federal and state inheritance 
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The Widow’s Mite | 
taxes, and shrinkage because property must 
be sold quickly and at a sacrifice in order to | 
meet the needs of the heirs for cash, or must be 
held past a good market and finally soldata | 

r price. 
ween most of those costs inevitable?” I 
wanted to know. ; 

“Some of them are inevitable,” said Mr. 
Lersner, “but by foresight and good manage- 
ment most of them can be minimized. At 
any rate, a definite sum should be provided to 
take care of them. Probably the best way to | 
do it is by an insurance policy bought for this | 
very purpose. It will be paid immediately and 
in cash, and will help tide the family through 
the difficult time of grief and readjustment. 
For the time being, they need not be harassed 
by the necessity for money, and the estate will 
not be diminished by debts. 

“There is another way in which the money 
left to widows shrinks, and that is when a man 
leaves a sufety deposit box full of speculative 
stocks. Estates, as one trust company aptly 
described them, that must be watched with 
hope in one hand and a ticker tape in the other, 
are scarcely suitable to leave to women and to | 
young people with no business experience. | 
Recently I was asked to examine a list of forty 
lots of stock left to a widow. Her husband had 
run his own business ably, but his invest- 
ments were unwisely chosen. I had never 
heard of thirty-seven out of forty items in that 
list. He had bought practically all of them | 
from the same firm, and had continued to 
accept the same broker’s advice even after he | 
knew that a number of the recommended 
stocks had become entirely worthless. Thus 
a paper value of $40,000 which the widow had 
counted on shrank, on examination, to about 
$10,000. 


Three Important Points 

“If money for widows and orphans is left 
in the best way, it fulfils three important 
conditions. The ideal estate can be settled 
promptly, without litigation, delay in waiting 
for waivers, or expensive fees; it pays a mini- 
mum of state and federal income taxes: and it 
affords the family the greatest security and the 
greatest chance for happiness commensurate 
witha man’s income. An estate composed of a 
generous amount of life insurance fills these 
requirements perfectly, if most of the insur- 
ance is left in the form of an insurance trust 
fund or is paid in instalments. I believe, there- 
fore, that nothing is more important in a 
man’s entire financial program than a proper 
amount of life insurance. 

“However, most estates necessarily include, 
besides insurance, a home and investments of 
one kind or another, and it is in these that 
most unexpected drains occur in settling es- 
tates. Investments in securities in certain 
states are heavily penalized. Some stocks and 
bonds are subject to high transfer and inheri- 
tance taxes and costs—especially costs—while 
others escape entirely. The subject is an in- 
tricate one, but every investor should know at 
least that it is necessary to consider this phase 
of the investments he makes for his family. | 
Men don’t often make definite provision for | 
this tax, or consider it in buying stocks, be- 
cause they generally think of it as affecting | 
only the wealthy. | 
_ “Some estates are subject to delay, litiga- 
tion, and high court and legal fees due to lack 
of a will or to carelessness in writing one. Any 
lawyer will give you plenty of instances. 
\gain a man is to blame for not being willing 
to face the possibility of his own death and 
make an orderly preparation for it. 

“These three things every man of average 
prudence and sense of justice should do: He 
should make provision for the payment of his 








debts and the expenses caused by his death; he | 
should make a will, properly witnessed, when | 


he is in good health and able to exercise fore- 
sight and judgment in considering his family’s 
Problems; he should save and invest his sav- 
ings so that he can answer with a clear 
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The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


is endorsed by America’s Leading Authorities 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories 
especially adapted for very little children—and 
such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. 
Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations to answer 
adequately the cry of “What can we do now, 
mother?” A third volume tells you how to ex- 
plain, in a way intensely interesting to your 
children, the everyday things of life that every 
child wants to know. Still another volume con- 
tains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice 
by one of the world’s leading experts upon 
child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on all occasions. And 
lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, 
together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth 
of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
postman brings the five volumes to your door. 
We want you to inspect these books for a week at 
your leisure, free. 
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IS yours the home where the young 
folks like to have their parties? Are 
you as proud of it as you should be? 
If you could look at your home through 
the eyes of youth, would you see beauty, 
charm, distinction? There may have 
been a time when distance from large 
centers justified out-of-date or shabby 
home furnishings. But, to-day, 
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floor coverings to you. To make your 
selection, visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduction 
signed by your local furniture dealer. 
If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays, choose from our catalog at your 
dealer’s store. Either way, the Peck & 
Hills Plan guarantees quality and en- 
ables your dealer to offer you real 
money-saving Opportunities. 








If dealer cannot supply Card, or show 
Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers who can. Address house nearest 
you—Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 
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The Widow’s Mite 


conscience the question, ‘What would happen 
to my family if I should die today?’ ” 

With Mr. Lersner’s three recommendations 
in mind, I asked a lawyer about making a will. 
Is it necessary to have a lawyer draw it up for 
you? 

“No,” he said. “A plain statement, signed 
and witnessed, is usually accepted for probate. 
There is the famous instance of the three- 
word will scribbled by a sailor on a scrap of 
paper, ‘Everything to Mag.’ The trouble is 
that people don’t always observe even the 
rudimentary requirements in their home-made 
wills. A man may ask the heirs to sign as wit 
nesses, which defeats his purpose, for benefici- 
aries lose the right to their bequests when they 
act as witnesses. Or he may do as one man 
did—have his secretary sign the will at the 
office, and a servant sign it at his home. 
Neither had seen him or the other witness sign 
it. A will like that can’t stand up. In another 
case, a woman, leaving a home-made will 
which turned over the real estate in her name to 
her husband, mentioned her little daughter, 
but forgot to make provision for unborn chil- 
dren. child was born after the wi!l was 
made, and when the wife died, the husband 
found that with respect to that child, the law 
proceeded as though no will had been made. 
Owing to large doctor and hospital bills, he was 
heavily in debt. In order to sell the real estate, 
in which the entire family savings had been 
invested, he had to go through tedious and ex 
pensive court proceedings, and assure the judge 
that he was ‘destitute’ and could not rear the 
child without part of these funds. Fortu- 
nately, the judge took a liberal view of what 
destitution is, and permitted him to sell the 
property so that he could make use of his own 
badly needed share. Otherwise it would have 
been tied up until the baby reached twenty 
one. A small fee paid for the writing of the 
will would have saved a lot of time and money 
in those cases.” 


Don’t Write Your Own Will 

I recall another case of a man who insisted 
that he could write his own will. Asa matter of 
fact, he was a good business man with a smat- 
tering knowledge of law, better qualified to act 
as his own lawyer than the majority of men. 
It was his smattering of law that caused his 
heirs difficulty. He had heard that bequests 
must be paid within eighteen months after the 
death of the testator, and he required in his 
will that the bequests he made should be paid 
on a date a certain number of days after 
his decease. He died, the will was filed in pro- 
bate, but before the specified date arrived, one 
of the persons to whom a bequest had been 
made, died. The knotty legal question then 
arose—should the legacy go to that person’s 
heirs, or had he ever inherited? Did not the 
bequest revert to the estate, since he had not 
lived to receive it? That was eight years ago, 
and the lawyers are still battling over it. At 
the rate at which costs are mounting, there 
will be no estate left to worry about when it is 
settled \ll because a man neglected to seek 
legal advice. 

The majority of people, however, not only 
don’t want to hire a lawyer; they don’t want to 
write a will at all. A curious atmosphere of 
fear and superstition hovers around the making 
of wills, and one surrogate judge has estimated 
that only about three Americans out of every 
hundred leave wills. Of course, some of the 
intestate have no property worth worrying 
about, but at least two-thirds of those who die 
leaving property, let the law distribute it. 
Some of these have a superstitious feeling that 
making proper preparation may hasten death. 
Others have the entirely erroneous idea that if 
they leave no will their heirs can avoid inheri 
tance taxes. Most of them are simply careless 
and put off an irksome duty, as they put off 

aving their teeth examined. They trust in the 
heneficence of the law to give their money to 
those who deserve it. The average man has the 
delusion that if he dies intestate, his wife will 
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Harper’ s Bazar 
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HIS offer enables you to enjoy an exceptional 

fashion magazine containing brilliant fiction 
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issues would cost you $4.00—if you use the 
coupon below you can get them for $2.00. Here 
are the eight issues which this special offer brings 
you. 
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Advance Spring Styles 


December 
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January May 
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Winter Sports 
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HESE eight issues touch all four seasons of 
the coming year, presenting the most distinct- 
ive fashions to you from the greatest houses of 


Paris,—Poiret, Lelong, Patou, Lanvin, ete. Sil- 
houettes, details and accessories are concisely 
shown 


And besides the smartest fashions, Harper's 


Bazar gives you so much more 


Novels and short stories by such notable 
writers as Robert Hichens, Frank Swinnerton 
Irvin 8. Cobb, Louis Bromfield, Gouverneur 
Morris, Jesse Lynch Williams, Lloyd Osborne 
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ing and actually wearing in Paris, New York, 
Palm Beach, the Riviera. Their interests, 
their traditions, their background 


Baron de Meyer's famous photographs, ex- 


quisite portraits by foremost artists, the 
stage, interior decorating, travel features, 
books, reminiscences by well known society 
women 

Invaluable aid through its Travel and School 
Bureaus A Christmas shopping service that 
is unique 

Why not save $2.00 and mail the coupon 
today? 
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inherit everything. This is far from the truth. 
There is a St. Louis woman whose husband 
left $20,000 and no will. The estate had to Le 


settled according to the inflexible prov isions of | 


law. The judge could not take into account 
that the wife’s labor and thrift had been respon- 
sible for the savings, as truly as the husband’s. 
There were no children, so two nephews 
who lived abroad, whom the husband had 
never spoken of and probably had never seen 
or written to, came forward, proved their re 
lationship, and took half of the estate. On the 
income from $20,000 this widow could have 
lived comfortably. On the income from $10,000 
she can exist only by painful scrimping. 


Know Your State Inheritance Law 

Not many men really know the inheritance 
law of their own state so that they can say 
definitely what it gives to their wives, their 
children, their parents, their other relatives. 
Yet every man acknowledges that his first loy 
alty is to the family he has founded. The 
truth is that the law which is fair in many cases 
is tragically unfair in some cases. New York 
is typical. When a resident of New York dies 
intestate, leaving a wife but no children, she 
receives only one-third of the income from the 
real estate while she lives. She can never take 
title, and does not even have the right to oc- 
cupy the home unless the other heirs waive 
their rights. She receives only part of the 
personal property, which means that if all do 
not agree on the division of these personal 
efiects, including the furniture, it will have to 
be sold and the proceeds divided. What man 
who loved his wife would be content to leave 
his affairs so that his widow had no right to live 
in the home and use the furniture they had 
bought? Yet through carelessness or ignorance 
many do this very thing. 

Again and again relatives waive their rights 
and see to it that the widow who should have it 
receives the property, but sometimes, too, 
being human, and seeing a chance to grasp a 
little money, they turn a deaf ear to the coun 
sels of generosity and justice and take all the 
law allows. 

A New Yorker left only enough money and 
securities to pay his funeral expenses and his 
debts. He had just put everything he had into 


the purchase of an old apartment house, worth | 


$200,000, which had rented for $6,000. He 
intended to tear down the old building and put 
up a new apartment house, so he had got rid 
of all the tenants and begun the wrecking. 
Death interrupted his plans. His widow found 
that she was entitled only to one-third of the 
rent from that real estate, and since it was not 
rentable, she received nothing. She was in a 
quandary, for a coolness had long existed be 
tween her and her husband’s brothers and sis 
ters, and the property could not be sold without 
the consent of all the heirs. Only their own 
desire to turn their inheritance into money 
finally compelled them to sell the property and 
give the widow her slim share. 

Even when there are children, a widow’s 
path is difficult if there is no will. She must 
apply to court and ask to be made administra- 
tor and guardian for her children, and must give 
bond for the amount of the estate. If the chil- 
dren are small, she must pay a surety bond fee 
until the last one has reached twenty-one years 
of age. Surety bonds are expensive, and the 
man leaving a small and simple estate does well 
to name his wife executor without bond, so 
that one expense is done away with. 

A young wife I know has not been left enough 
to support herself and her children and must 
supplement her income. She would like to sell 
her home in order to buy another smaller one 
More conveniently situated for her in her réle 
of breadwinner as well as homemaker. This 
She can not do without tedious and costly 
Process of law, if indeed she can do it at all. 
Her husband was one of those who “always 
meant to make a will.”” He did not do so, and 
now the widow’s interest in the home is a life 
interest only; the real title vests in her children. 
Only for them as their guardian, and with the 
Consent of the court, can she sell it. 
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Enjoy 
this NEW Experience in 
Sleeping Comfort 


YOUR first night’s use of a Kenwood Blanket 
will prove a revelation of sleeping comfort. 
The Kenwood’s light, fluffy softness removes 
all sense of oppressive weight and affords 
luxuriously comfortable warmth in coldest 
weather. Sleep under a Kenwood in perfect 
comfort with we windows wide open. 

And combined with this unusual comfort is Ken- 
wood’s Lasting Beauty of decorative colors, soft, 
fluffy surface and a Quality that resists the wear of 
years. 

Let us send you our 1927 Comfort Catalog that shows 
equally desirable Kenwood Products and tells 


How to Judge Blanket Values 


Also includes a Chart of approved Color Harmonies, describes 
the ““KENBEE” Blanket which sells for a little less than the 
“KENWOOD”, shows lovely enwood Slumber Throws, Af- 
ghans, Bath Robes and other interesting pure wool items. Sent 
on request with name of nearest dealer if you address Depr. K 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Led., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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All supplies are sent by us with the 
instructions and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some men and 
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their own amusement Either way, 
pleasure or profit, it's the most de- 
lightful home work you can imagine 
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of lovely hands 


Each Dainty Fingertip Is Crested 
With The Alluringly Exquisite 
Glazo Lustre. That’s the Vogue! 


This fashionable liquid nail polish 
makes nails glow with the brilliance of a 
tinted pearl. 

No buffing. Just a touch of the brush to 
each nail, and instantly!—nails that were 
dull gleam with the tint of pink perfec- 
tion, the shade that is the vogue. You 
too, will say “it is unequalled.” 


No vanishing beauty. Glazo lustre is put 
on to stay. For a week or more, its radiant 
beauty is undimmed by soap and water 
or work. It will not crack or peel. 

If you would have lovely, alluring hands 
be sure that you get Glazo. For it has 
qualities not found even in the most 
expensive imported liquid polishes. It is 
the original liquid manicure. 

And like the costly imported polishes 
Glazo comes complete. In dainty twin 
bottles. In one, the remover. In the other, 
the precious polish that gives to nails 
jeweled brilliance now so smart. 


You can get Glazo at all the better shops 
andstores. Ask for it byname. The Glazo 
Company, LOL] Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 468 King St., West, Toronto, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
Fifty Cents 


With Remover... « 
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No buffing 
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Glazo Company, 1011 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Here's 10c (stamps or coin). Send me trial size of 
Glazo, the complete liquid manicure that is the vogue. 


keeps cuticle 
clean an 
healthy. Try 
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Time is one of the most important elements 


in settling estates. 
affairs in good order, everything may be set 
tled within six months. If they are in a mud 
dle, it may take years, and his family may feel 
that their main heritage was friction, worry, 
and trouble. 

The Clerk of the Surrogate 
York explained this to me, and I asked, 


“Can people ever settle estates without 
lawyer?’ 
“Oh, yes,” he answered. “Little estates, 


with no complications. 
the executor—it’s usually the wife in a small | 
estaie—gets muddled up and has to hire a law- | 
yer to disentangle her mistakes. 
here help people, and if they are quick to un- 
derstand, they can get through. But a good 
sized estate, or one where there is any compli- 


cation, has to have a lawyer. His fee depends 
on the size of the estate, the time it takes to 
settle it, and whether or not there is any dis 





pute or complication.” 

Now, granting that a man has left sufficient 
cash to pay his debts and the expenses of ad 
ministering his estate, granting that he has left 
a will properly drawn and witnessed, so that the 
are reduced to a minimum, there is still 
responsibility remaining. The money 
must be safe; the wife must be secure. First, 
the executor and trustee must be honest and 
capable. In the past it was customary for a 
man who was leaving an estate too compli 
cated to be managed by his wife to name a busi 
ness partner or friend as executor. This prac 


costs 


one 


tise is becoming more and more unpopular as | 


men realize much they 
friend when they do this Ire 
that an executor must neglect his own busine 

in order to watch that of the On the 


hand. because of overwork. absence 


how are 


widow. 
other or 
illness, he may neglect his duties as 
and the widow's money will flit away 

More and more often, men are refusing to 
serve as executor, and asking trust companies 
to take on their duties. This is sensible, be- 
cause as a rule a man who has had no previous 
experience is apt to proceed in‘a bungling, slow, 


an executor, 


and wasteful fashion. The trust company, on 
the other hand, does these things every day and 
knows all the routine and all the short cuts 


and is able to save time and expense in settling 


estates Moreover, one reads many times a 
year of individual executors who have dk 
faulted Occasionally one has a bee in hi 
bonnet and invests the funds in some pet 
scheme generally highly impractical lor in 
stance, a man made his friend exeeutor and 


trustee for a young daughter's legacy. The 
trustee invested the money in a pet scheme 

a patent for putting wire on corks 
he had no right as trustee 
manner, but only expensive and long-drawn-out 
litigation saved the orphan from losing the es- 
tate entirely. No corporate executor has ever 


a 


been guilty of such defalcation or misappro 


priation 


If the Executor Dies 


Sometimes, too, the executor or trustee dies 
before the estate is settled Then there is 
trouble! In a recent case where this hap 


pened, there was no one who had the legal right 
to pay out income until the executors of the 
trustee’s own estate could make a formal a 
counting to the court. This meant a long 

All the persons interested had to petitior 
court through their lawyers for the appoint 
ment of a substitute trustee. Meantime their 
funds ran low, and the family borrowed money 
at high interest. There was expense and difhi- 
culty all around to both families. Their next 
trustee was guaranteed not to die! 

‘There are still more important reasons for 
asking a responsible trust company to serve as 
executor,” said Mr. Orrin R. Judd, Vice 
President of the Irving-Columbia Trust Com 
pany. “As heirs, a woman or young sons and 
daughters become acquainted with men in the 
‘trust company who will give them sound 
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Cold & Stormy Weather 


For Boys, Children and Men 
LOOK FOR TIM'S LABEL IN CAP 


TIMS BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOX FREE 
WITH EVERY TIMS CAP. DEMAND BOX 
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Makes Hair Beautiful 


¥% Your marcel or permanent will be c y, wavy 
and natural. Hair appears stronger 5 ~ Ithier, 
silky, glossy. Keeps wave in for days Keeps 
straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, orde sty never 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr, Esenwein’s famous peg 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe WaiTek’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today 
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How Handy! 


What could possibly be handier 
than 3-in-One in the oval shaped 
Handy Can? 

The oil is so superior to common | 
oils that you may use it on the 
most delicate of household mech- | 








anisms—vacuum cleaners, sewing 

machines, victrolas, even clocks. 

The Handy Canis so convenient in shape 

and size thatic not only may be kept al- 
C 


most anywhere but will put oil a 
anywhere. 


e 
3-iIn-One 
Prevents Rust: OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


It's pure; it’s clean; it’s different-a scien- 
tie compound of several high quality 
oils, each contributing its own v aieebio 
properties that are not found in ordinary 
oils. Nothing else just like 3-in-One. 
At grocery, drug, notion, hardware and 
general stores everywhere, in planey Cans 
and three sizes of, bottles. The Big Red 
“One” on the label is your protection. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Sc. New York, N. Y¥. 
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Ever try polishing fur- 
| niture with 3-in-One? 
| It'swonderful. Removes |g 
surface scratches, too. 











FREE: Generous sample and Dictionary of 
© Uses. Request them on a postal. 
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At last! A Practical 


DISH WASHER er oniy $ 
wie Washes, 











rinses, 


. - te 
dries dishes. Fits 
any faucet. Simple. 
Guaranteed Saves 


hands and towels. 

Price includes Spray 
Brush for pans and 
Drainer Rack for dishes 

and silver. At dealers 

or order direct. 





* DARLO, Jr. 
DISH WASHER 


does the dishes 


—— 


DARLO, Dept. 
120 High St., 


Boston, nl 


G-31 



















The Pathfinder, on 

merica'® liveliest unique 

Veriain t eekly magatines Full 

: wil, home rh inte tion, news events, pic 
ures, # “wh o* endid fiction, Once yea, 
read THE PATHFINDE Re ou will never do 

Out it, Send your name and 26 conte IMME DIATEL ‘v! 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-35 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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' me that so many men should act as though they 


impartial advice as to how they should invest 
and take care of their inheritance. It amazes 


believed that widows had more financial sense 
than wives. A husband tells his wife nothing 
about his business, and gives her no invest 
ment responsibility whatever during his life- 
time, but when he dies he leaves the whole 
control to the untrained woman. No wonder 
good-sized estates vanish within a few years! 
A man I know who had himself made every 
dollar he had piled up—$5,000,000—left the en- 
tire sum without restrictions to his wife and 
two daughters. He was an old-fashioned man, 
and had an old-fashioned idea of what was a 
man’s business and a woman’s. He had never 
taught his womenfolks anything at all about 
money. They knew nothing about accounts. 
Although his daughters were over forty when 
he died, neither of them had ever so much as 
made out a check or deposit slip. Fortunately, 
one of the two friends the self-made man had 
appointed as executors was an officer of a trust 
company. On learning how helpless the three 
women were, he persuaded them to put their 
fortune in trust, and he gave them a course in 
simple finance—took them to a bank, showed 
them how to keep a checking account and how 
to pay their bills, and told them where their in 
come camefrom. If these women had not found 
a friend in this fashion, they might have been 
victimized, or they might have joined that for 
lorn class of miserly elderly women whose ig 
norance of money makes them afraid to spend 
a cent, even for comfortable living, for fear of 
poverty. 


Women Need Financial Training 
“T believe,’’ ended Mr. Jude 1, “that men who 
are planning to leave good-sized sums of money 
to their wives outright should see that these 
women receive sound training in investing and 
conserving money. If a man prefers not to 
trouble his wife about such matters, he should 
leave his estate in trust for her so that her inex- 

perience may not cost her her livelihood.” 

Three cases came to my mind: 

One is a woman over seventy whose income 
is perhaps five or six thousand a year. Because 
of her ignorance of financial matters, she has 
had to rely on the advice of her male relatives, 
and for years she has suffered from the fear of 
poverty. It has become a mania with her, so 
that now it takes the combined persuasion of 
her banker, her lawyer, and all her relatives to 
get her to do such simple things as pay her bills, 
make out her income tax, or exchange her ma 
tured bonds for others. Dread that she is being 
tricked makes the slightest money transaction 
a terror to her and an exasperation to all her 
family. 

Another is a widow, who for the sake of 
economy put her bonds in a safe deposit box 
which she shared with a woman friend. The 
friend died, her heirs took possession of all the 
contents of the box, and refused to believe that 
any one could be so simple-minded as to share a 

safety box as the widow claimed she did. She 
had no legal recourse. The bonds which were 
her entire livelihood were gone, and at nearly 
fifty she had to find a way to earn her own 
living. 

The third story is that of a young widow with 
alittle daughter. Her husband left her $60,000, 
and a few years after his death she fell in love 
with a handsome young man who wanted to be 
a movie actor. They married, moved to Holly- 
wood, and went through the money in the 
twinkling of an eye. Before it was quite gone, 
her brother-in-law tried to rescue a little of it | 
for the benefit of the small girl, but the judge | 
said: | 

“I can do nothing for the child. The man] 
who made that will had every confidence in his | 
wife and trusted her fully. He left everything 
to her, and if she does not manage it wisely, 
the child has no recourse.” 

The handsome young man left when the 
money was gone, and the widow is now running 
a rooming house. 

Mr. Husband, you who are proud that you 
never bother your wife about business, do you 








In using 


Dix~ Make 
Da HW Dresses 
of 


Washable Silk 


As practical as can be, for 
they may be washed as satis- 
factorily as a Dix-Make cotton 
frock. 


Dix quality and workmanship are 
easily recognized in these washable 
silk dresses. And the simple,smartly 
tailored styles are as appropriate 
for shopping or business as for 
entertaining the casual caller. 


Model 997, (illustrated). Polka-dotted 
navy tub silk, with vestee, culls and 
pocket facings of tan tub silk. Sizes 16, 
and 36 to 44. Price, $10.75 


Attractive Dix Washable Silk and 
Cotton Dresses are now shown 
in leading department stores. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me new folder No. 32 showing! 


models in DIX-MAKE COTTON Day Dresses 


advertisements see page 6 
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or Dancing Feet 


@. Wherever the sync opated strains 

of the saxophone are heard, dancing 

feet re spond in Munroe Individual 
Registered Shoes 









NADINE asym 
metric one-strap 
pump of warm 
boney kid with 
; Fz 
swiri of goldstone 












lustre 
KATRINA black 
velvet high-heeled 
ties with fish-net ( 
lace inserts at a 







the sides (ae) 


| eel pair of MUNROE In- 


dividual shoes is registered before 

























leaving the fac tory under its own num- 
ber That number in the lining seals our 
pledge that they contorm in every partic- 
ular “ ith Munroe-prox ess spec thecations 
heels expertly hand-moulded and hand- 
fitted to the human heel °° soles invisi- 
bly strengthened to preserve the original 
grac eful lines for the lifetime of the shoes 
Not one last for every foot, but individ- 
ual lasts to fit individual feet. Look for 
the Registration Numbers. 
Moderately priced from $7 to $10 
“Munroe Registered Shoes for 
Proper Body Balance ‘ae 

The Munroe Shoe Company, Inc 
1: 59 Linc oln St. Boston, Massac husetts 


‘ac tory at Auburn, Maine 


DUCHESS patent 
leather pump with 


% collar of cut-steel G 
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ta 






Detores Sabots 

of bottle green kid 

with delicate Re ld 
Stripping 


THis Mark on the soles 
identifies shoes made by the 
Improved McKay process 
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|than wives? Do you think the judgment you 


shrink?”’—doesn’t the whole answer lie in the 


of us lack a sense of order about our financial 
affairs 
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The Widow’s Mite 


believe that widows have more financial sense 


New! 


have attained through a lifetime of experience 
will come in a day to your widow? 

Mrs. Wife, are you prepared to shoulder the 
responsibility for managing the funds that may 
mean your bread and butter and that of your 
children for many years? An honest answer 
may mean happiness instead of misery in the 
vears to come. 

And, now, coming back to the question with 
which this article began, ““What makes estates 


statement made by Mr. Lersner? Too many 





The way out of chaos is not difficult; on 
orderly proceeding suggests another. But 
these are the absolute essentials—to provide 
cash for the expensive business of dying, to 
make a sensible, legal will, to appoint a capable 
executor, and finally to arrange your affairs so 
that a wife ignorant of money and business will 
not be asked to take a responsibility far beyond 
her powers , 


THE Wew— 
MANDARIN | 


BRIDGE SET/ 


Breath taking Beauty! Quality! A Chinese red 
decorated, folding bridge set, with Boy and 


———_—_Soaa—_——e—— re; 


In the December Goon HOUSEKEEPING we 
yi ll pr ni the second artix le of this serics by 
Ruth Boyle. It discusses a situation which may 
come to any one—and for which every one should 
be prepared. Do not fail to read “Money for 
Emergencie It will tell you what to do. 
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| 
Dragon design in nich oriental colors---a delight | 
to the heart of every hostess. a wonderful gift to 
your home. Dainty loveliness in every line. yet | 
strong and comfortable, convemient and long 
lived. Set folds into a carton that slips into any 
closet. Bentwood. round-cornered: upholstered seats f 
decorated leatherette top; two convement ash tr fur | 
nished. Ask for beautiful descriptive folder and prices \| 
}, now. You'll want this sure! 











Lours Rastetter & Sons, 
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] O I ¢ I 4 [ & 1347 Wall Street Date | 
aU y A 4 Fort Wayne, Indiana. i 

, Send me folder about the Mandarin Bridge Se 





tell me where I can buy it, and the pr 
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\ OUR way is not my way, 
lhougch we both quest the Grail: 





Py Theda 








Vou would trudge the highway, 


Ind I would blaze a trail. 


he 
[ HROUGH the struggle of the city, 

Lhrough pestilence and blight, 
Prismed by your pity, 


why did you-; 
HERE JS a Short Cut to AUCTION BripGe— 
Our set of sixty-five cards: 
SHORT CUT TO . 
STANDARD AUCTION BRIDGE 
B = = : é Including rules for Contract (2nd large edition) 
Ul shall see it glowing Questions on one side — answers on the other — 
eee ee oe es will give you points the ordinary player may not 
Beyond the haunts of men, acquire in years of play, @.Miton L. Work, the 
Where little wild things growing leading authority, says . if the public could be 
Point up lo God a rail. 


7 . — 
You will giim pse us Licht 


induced to use these cards continually, the gen- 
eral standard of play would doubtless be greatly 
improved." Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 

Copyright, 1926, Edward F, W oods, 40 Broad St. Boston 





\ OUR wey is not my way, 
Vet neither path need fail— 
Follow ing road or byway, 
We both shall find the Grail! 





ERIOR-DECORA 


STUDY AT HOME 

Your opportunity to enter fascinating pre 
fession. Our Home Study Course gives full 
instruction and easy method for practical ap 
plication. Color harmony, draperics period 
furniture and all fundamentals, Faculty of 
leading N. Y. decorators, Send at once for 
free booklet 3-N 

The N.Y. School of Interior Decorate 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 





ENE ER 
By Peter A. 


Iv learned to smile upon you, 
is we mect at tea, and hide 
The sudden pain that grips me, 
I we re placed side by side; 


teed 
THE HOME. BEAUTIFIER BUREAU 
Dept.£,5511 Euc'id Ave..Cleveland,O 


CAPITALIZE YOUR KITCHEN 


I\ E learned to laugh away the wound, 


Nor ever let you see Karn while you learn to make delicious cand ne t — 
7 , ls lece and pastries, or teri the hom Re mt 3 
That I meant just a litile less correspondence courses, “Send fur free Booklet G whied 
“) ’ / tells you how. DORIT K. WEIGERT, Director 
To vou . . « than you to me! THE IRIDOR SCHOOL, 669 Lexington’ Ave. N- ¥ 
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Mores 


Carpet Sweepers 
In Use 
—than ever before 

ria) 


ODERN house- 
keeping author- 
ities and users everywhere 
agree that “nothing quite 
takes the place of the 
carpet-sweeper.”” That is 
why more are in use to- 
day than ever before, 


a 
In the 80's, the 
up-to-date house- 
wife swept with a 
Bissel : ’ 
The Cyco Ball-Bearing Bis- 
sell is a thorough sweeper. 
Easy to run, its big, strong 
4 brush picks up the dirt, lint, 
* and litter instantly and leaves 
your carpets and rugs fault- 


lessly clean. 


Sy 


Practically no noise, or 
‘es dust. Rubber bumpers pro- 
Inthe“gay 90's,” tect furniture. A thumb-pres- 
Bissells were = sure empties the sweeper- 
— pans. A Bissell is broom and 
} dust-pan in one. 


The cost of the first half- 
dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts for 
years. At department, house- 
furnishing, furniture and 
hardware stores. Play-size 
Bissells for a few dimes. 
Booklet of Bissell Models, 
Today, asalways, Of suggestions for proper 
thecarpet-sweeper care and use of your present 


is a necessity for 
everyday sweeping Sweeper, ON request. * 


BISSELL 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
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$x 
Turn Unsightly Radiators Into Furniture of Real Beauty 


Therm-O-flectors protect decorations, Assist circu- 
| 





lation. Prevent radiator smudge, soot and dirt on 
Walls, ceilings, pictures and hangings. 
over any radiator. ; 
but ali walls stay clean. 


Fit snugly 
Not only space abore radiator 


rm- 

Heal-deflecting’ radsalor shields 
Save redex orating expense, make rooms 
more attractive. Transform radiators 
into handy stands, shelves, benches and 
Window seats. Made in three styles 
cabinet type, bench type and open ty pe 
for high and low radiators. Handsomely 
made of heavy gauge furniture steel 
Finished in baked enamel and lacquer, 
beautifully grained by photographic 
Process to match any woodwork. Write 
today for full details 
JOHN D. GERKEN, Inc. 

27 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio 


Dreeeniativrs wanted in every locality. 









Open 
Type 
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| The Bride of the Sacred | 


Well 


(Continued from page 29) 


trilling notes mingled with the joyous splatter 
of afountain. And then he saw a maid sitting 
there, her face lifted to the song of the bird. 
So much a part of rainbow splendor was she 
that at first he thought her a spirit of the 
spray. Her long, dark hair was wreathed with 
vivid red blossoms; her feather cloak was 
like a sunset cloud. Her garment was the white 
huipil, lusciously embroidered at neck and 
ankle. About her throat were turquoise pen 
dants; upon her slender feet were snow-whit« 
sandals 

Behind her the tossing iridescence was caught 
by the fitful breeze and separated into waver 
ing rainbow veils. The tavachin tree had 
showered its cora!-colored blossoms into the 
water and about the feet of the maiden. So 
still she sat, listening to the song of the bird, 
that the Prince Canek was seized with a sudden 
fear that in shattering the dream of her silence 
she would vanish like the xtabay of the woods 
and leave him remorseful and desolate 

But in that instant she turned and saw him. 
The blood rushed up into her delicate cheeks, 
and her eyes widened in startled fright. The 
Prince Canek knew then that those who had 
sung of her loveliness had never looked upon 
her face. Else all their songs would have re- 
mained unsung. For there never was beauty 
like hers in the land, and never were there 
words that could truly describe it. 


HE rose to her feet with a little cry in which 

there was wonder, awe, and joy. Then she 

prostrated herself among the flaming blossoms 
at his feet. 

“My lord,” she murmured tremulously, 
“thou dost honor me by coming from thy 
palace in the Sacred Well. I tremble lest thou 
wilt not find me worthy to be thy bride. O 
mighty Yum Chac, I shall strive in all things 
to please thee!” 

Why was it that, as the Prince Canek 
down upon her prostrate form, he should think 
of the butterfly whose wings he had torn, sift 
ing them wantonly through his fingers? 

She had called him by the name of a god 
He did not undeceive her. Gently he raised 
her, and she trembled at his touch. At first 
her eyes were downcast, averted. But he spoke 
to her softly, tenderly; gradually her fear di- 
minished. 

Her eyes lifted to his were the eyes of beauty 
and youth and innocence. Gazing into them, 
he forgot all else save the madness that swept 
his being. A fire that could only be quenched 
by the coolness of her lips, the beating of her 
heart against his own. 

“Oh, Sac-Nicte, White Flower,” he stam- 
mered, “I love thee. I shall love thee forever! 
Speak to me not as a god, but as a man who 
say that thou wilt come with me 
willingly, as my bride!” 

There was wonder in her tone as she an 
swered him. 

“Willingly I come, my lord. All my life has 
been devoted to the hope thou wouldst not find 
me displeasing. At first I feared the thought 
of the gloomy waters into which I must go seek- 
ing thee. I feared for a little the thought of 
facing thee in thy somber palace where the 
light of day never comes. Naught did my 
mother tell me of thee, save that thou were 
very powerful, and sometimes very cruel. She 
told me, too, that if I pieased thee thou wouldst 
send the rain to my people, so that they would 
not perish. But she did not say that thou 
wouldst seek me out, or that I would be per- 
mitted to—love thee.” 

Ruthlessly then he caught her to him. His 
passionate kisses burned the soft, yielding lips 
that no man had ever touched before. But 
even as she lay trembling against his heart, 
there came into his memory a picture he thought 
long forgotten—the memory of a little fawn, 


looked 


‘helpless and at his mercy, who gazed at him | 
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Over 300,000 satisfied cus- 
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shopping this year from this 
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34971G.H Silver Napkin 
Perfectly Cut Blue Marker 
White Diamond 2 hed 


i ea $9.75 


ow this nap 
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for families 
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desired 
when ord- 
ering. 


$1.00 


41249 G.H. Ladies’ Diamond 
Mounted 14k Solid White 
Gold Wrist Watch 


A remark able value $25.00 


Bet with 2 Blue-White Dia rds and 
4 Blue Synthetic Sapphires. 15 jewel Each 
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An Hour Ago 
All Tired Out | 
Now Lovelier Than Ever 


How often it happens—the very time 
a woman wants to look her best is the 
time she finds weariness, with all its 
tell-tale marks on face and figure, 
threatening to spoil her evening's 
enjoyment. 

This is the great service that the 
Comfy Rest Hour performs for so many 
women. Before that important event 
when you must look your best, snuggle 
your feet into a pair of Comfys and relax 
completely. Learn that the quickest 
way to rest the whole body is to rest 
the feet. 

Many women who bought their first 

air of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers 
: sheer comfort, have added others 
because they are so alluring in design, 
color and material. Beside the cozy 
felts, there are rich brocades, shimmer- 
ing satins, smooth pliant leathers. 

See them soon, at your dealers. 
Genuine Comfys are found in all the 
better shops and department stores. 
Handsomely illustrated catalog sent on 
request. 

DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Elm Street Dolgeville, N. ¥ 
as Years of Making Fine § ippers 

for Men, Women and Children 


ly copied in 


Built Like the 
Finer Street Shoes 


manship 


If we could take you for a visit through the 
Danicl Green factory, you would never be even 
tempted to buy cheaper slippers instead of genu- 
ine Daniel Green Comfys. You would see the 
same skilled craftsmanship, the same exacting 
care in selecting material, the same expensive 
processes used in making the finer turned-sole 
street shoes for which you pay $12 and up. 


+ Daniel Green) 
Ay 4 


Comfy/ 


3 Slippers 


but never in quality or t 
Any ré 




































Look for this famous trade 
mark, or the name of Daniel 
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The Bride of the Sacred 
Well 


with wide, terror-stricken eyes before he killed 
it and tore out its heart. 

There came the musical jangle of little bells 
from a distant, curtained doorway. And with 
the sound Prince Canek remembered that ip 
this forbidden place his life was forfeit. Swiftly 
he released the maiden and with the leap of a 
panther gained the thick branches of the cacao 
tree by the wall. 

“Be thou ready,” he flashed back to her, “to 
come with me when I give the command. And 
speak no word of my coming to thee this day!” 

Bewildered, awed, she made a humble ges. 
ture of obeisance. ‘My lord, I willingly obey 
thee,” she murmured with shining eves. ~ 

It was her mother who came slow!ly down the 
flower-bordered terrace. Her face was drawn 
and pallid, and her heart was so heavy with its 
ache that she did not see the new glory in the 
face of the beautiful child she had borne. She 
only saw a beauty so perfect, so flawless, that 
she turned her own face away lest her grief 
appear blasphemous to the ever-jealous gods, 

“My child,” she said slowly, “the country 
withers away for lack of rain. Yum Chac is 
angry. He must be propitiated. ‘Today the 
priests go forth into every part of the land of 
Mayab to seek out the fairest maidens so that 
the god may choose his bride. The high priest 
has commanded thy father to bring thee forth 
upon the sixth day of the new Sun month, when 
they will gather for the divination ceremony, 
Surely this is the time of which the goddess, 
Ixchel, spoke to me the night of thy birth. My 
daughter, it may be that the greatest honor of 
the land of Mayab shall be thine, that Yum 
Chac will choose thee for his bride.” 

“My mother,” answered the Princess in a 
voice that trembled for happiness, *‘I too, feel, 
that mine shall be the honor.” 

rhe mother looked sudde nly at her child, 
and a wave of misery swept her soul. The face 
of the little White Flower, so fresh, so eager— 

Yum Chac, the god, was cold and cruel. And 
every year he demanded a new and lovely vi 
gin. What of the discarded brides—those who 
no longer pleased him? Did they live again in 
the white lilies that fringed the surface of the 
water, or were they, as some of the priests said, 
drawn up into the sky to shine eternally as 
stars? 

“I rejoice for thee, my daughter,” she said 
again, but her voice broke as she turned away. 


OW the Prince Canek, even in the madness 
that had come to him, knew that the theft 
of a virgin bride dedicated to the Rain God was 
a task fraught with the utmost hardship and 
peril. Secretly he sent a runner to the distant 
city of Ixmal with instructions to bring a hun- 
dred warriors of the fierce Oceot] clan; to bring 
relays of slaves to carry a light litter; and to 
have these men stationed on the road that led 
from the sacred city of Chichen-Itza. Having 
done so much, he could only wait. He could 
not even catch a glimpse of the maiden who had 
smitten his heart and soul with overwhelming 
passion. She, with the other virgins, was taken 
to the high-terraced Temple of the Priests, 
where they were prepared with solemn cere 
monies for the ordeal of the Rain ¢ :0d's choice. 
Every night came Prince Canek to stand in the 
shadow cast by the towering pile, to listen to 
the deep chanting of the priests, the high, flute- 
like voices of the maidens, the rhythmic shak- 
ing of golden bells, and the hoarse blaring o 
the caracoles. And every night his fierce heart 
whispered : 

“Qh, Sac-Nicte, White Flower, mine thou 
shalt be, though a god desire thee for his bride. 
I. who am mortal, will love thee with a love 
immortal and eternal. White Flower, thou 
shalt bloom in my soul and all its darkness be 
changed to light. All its evil will be driven 
out by thy fragrant love!” L 

It is written in the ancient Mayan chron 
cles: “Upon this day when there were clouds 
the sky, the maidens were brought to the stone 
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The Bride of the Sacred 
Well 


altar place before the Temple of a Thousand 
Columns. Each was borne in a curtained litter 
and was dressed in her fairest robes. And each 
maiden in turn was placed upon a carved seat 
under a canopy richly ornamented with gold. 
Through an opening in the top of this canopy 
the sun shone down upon her, and it was the 
custom that she should sit thus until a cloud 
over the face of the sun. The record 
was kept by the Uinic-xoco, who beat the drum 
slowly and counted the strokes. 1 he high 
priest recorded them on white deerskin tablets. 
Thus the maiden who remained longest under 
the unclouded face of the sun was the one on 
whom Yum Chac looked with favor. The 
choice was not made public until the fifth day 
following, during which time the maidens might | 
return to their homes, or to the Temple of the | 
Virgins, there to await the decision of the god.” 

The day of the ordeal came and went. And 
the blackness of despair swept the heart of 
Prince Canek. Foralthough the High Priest had 
pot yet made public the name of the maiden 
whom the god had that day chosen, he who 
loved the White Flower knew that Yum Chac | 
had called her to his palace in the sacred cenote. | 
Every slow stroke of the ceremonial wand on | 
the drum had fallen on his heart as well. Very | 
still she sat, with the merciless sun beating 
down upon her, and there was a glory in her | 
face as if the sun were shining through. Prince 
Canek knew, with a lover’s intuition, that it | 
was of him she thought. That as the slow | 
drum-beats pulsed and throbbed, and the sun | 
still blazed down through the opening in the | 
golden canopy, her heart was crying: 

“Oh, beloved, my god-husband, set the seal | 
of thy approval upon me. I await with im- | 
patience thy bridal kiss, I come to thee gladly— | 

| 





ah, so gladly—” 

And the knowledge of it was like honey and 
wormwood in his mouth. Somehow he had | 
cherished a mad hope that Sac-Nicte would not | 
be chosen. That he could woo her openly and | 
in honor, as became a prince of the Ixtas. But 
the Rain God had spoken. He, too, desired the 
lovely White Flower. Ah, mad indeed was the 
Prince Canek that he should covet the bride 
of the god! 


O WORD had yet come from the messenger 

sent by the Prince. The second day 
passed, and the third and the fourth. And on 
the fifth day the word went forth unto the land 
of Mayab: the Princess Sac-Nicte had been 
chosen. On the following day at sunrise she 
would be carried down the Sacred Way in a 
litter of fragrant flowers. And when the first 
tays of the rising sun came through the tall 
cacao trees and fell upon the waters of the deep 
cenote, she would be flung down into the depths 
of the Rain God’s domain, a prayer, a sacrifice, 
and an offering of unequaled beauty. 

Then the Prince Canek knew that he could 
wait no longer. He must take the desperate 
chance of flight, hoping that those whom he had 
commanded to come to him would be near the 
boundaries of the city. At sunset that day he 
climbed again the wall that circled the hidden 
garden, And as if her heart had received the | 
message from his, she was standing there be- | 


side the splashing fountain, her hands in sweet | 





humility crossed upon her breast. 

“My lord,” she murmured, making obeisance 
to him, “I thank thee for thy acknowledgment 
of me. I shall come to thee at sunrise a happy 
bride. I have no fear of the dark waters now, 
for I know that thou wilt be waiting for me.” 

“Listen to me,” he said hoarsely, “it is my 
will that thou shalt come with me in a different 
way from that which the ancient custom has 

‘reed. Tomorrow morning, before the dawn, | 
the Virgins of the temple will clothe thee in thy 
wedding garments. And they will escort thee 
to the litter which is hung with blossoms and 
curtained with cloth of gold. When thou dost 
take thy place inside, they will withdraw. And 
alone thou shalt remain until the priests of 
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The Bride of the Sacred 
Well 


Kukul Kan come to lift the litter upon their 
shoulders. In that moment—listen well, my 
beloved—leave thou thy flower-decked bed and 
come swiftly and unseen through the darkness 
to me here in the garden. Naught of this shalt 
thou speak. And if thou art seen by any mor- 
tal eyes, I shall not receive thee as my bride. 

Canst thou be silent and quick to take advan- 
tage of the few moments when no one is near 
thee?”’ 

Frightened, yet obedient, she made answer. 
“I shall come, my lord, never fear. The cham- 
ber in which the litter will be placed opens 
upon the garden.” 

‘Then I shall await thee by yonder tree. 
Farewell, my bride, until tomorrow!” 

“Until tomorrow!” she echoed, and her voice 
trembled with happiness. 

And when the virgins came to robe her in 
white, gauzy garments, she stood among them 
like a star caught in a web of blossoms. 

Over the Sacred City of Chichen-Itza the 
darkness still lay, soft and moist, yet cooled 
by the light wind that comes before the dawn. 
Torches flared in the great temple of Kukul 
Kan where the priests were chanting prayers 
to the God of Rain, and in the Temple of the 
Last Rites beside the Sacred Well the copal 
incense burned in cloudy spirals of pungent 
fragrance. 

Crowds of pilgrims crowded the roads that 
led into the city. They came to see the bride 
of Yum Chac, and to fling their offerings with 
her into the bottomless cenote where lived the 
God of Rain. 

In the darkness and the confusion of jostling, 
mingling throngs, no one noted two passers-by 
who went on foot away from the city, swathed 
in dark cloaks, never turning or revealing their 
faces, moving swiftly as if in haste—or fear 
of pursuit. 

“Come, beloved,” the Prince Canek kept 
urging, “we must hasten. Surely before the 
sun has risen we shall meet those whom I have 
commanded. Then thy little feet shall rest. 
Thou shalt be carried like a queen on a couch 
of softest down.” 

‘To thy kingdom?”’ she 
breath. 

“Yea, to my kingdom!” he 


asked with jerking 
nsw 1 grimly 
an ered grimly. 


OW in the sacred city of Chichen-Itza the 
darkness was lifting, and the eastern sky 
was flushed with red as from the fire on a tower- 
ing pyramid. In the house of the White Flower 
the golden-curtained litter made. a blur of 
brightness in the graying dawn. And into the 
room a woman came creeping, with face tear- 
stained, and eyes that had not closed in sleep 
for many nights. 

“My daughter—my child—” she whispered, 
and pressed her lips against the folds of the 
curtain 

Then a boldness came upon her, a P assionate 
desire to look once more upon the face of the 
lovely little flower who was going from her for- 
ever. Stealthily she pulled aside the curtain, 


and her hand reached for the soft, clinging fin- 


gers of her child 

Her groping hand found only emptiness. 
And a fear, that was like a cold sickness, shook 
her body and made her sway dizzily upon her 
feet. 

“White Flower! Sac-Nicte!” 
to the empty chamber. 

There came no answering voice. 

Wildly she ran out into the garden, not daring 
to call aloud—hunting, whispering the name of 
her child—her thoughts in such mad confusion 
that the enormity of what had happened still 
escaped her consciousness. Surely Sac-Nicte 
would be there, by the fountain; she had stolen 
out for one last moment of communion with the 
fragrant garden that had been her sanctuary 

The conch shells blared from the distant 
pyramid of Kukul Kan. From the Temple of 
the Priests and the curving Temple of the Stars. 
From point to point through the great city they 


she whispered 
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blared forth and were answered. The dawn) 
had come. The hour of sacrifice was at hand. 
The Rain God was ready to receive his bride! 

Now there came the high, sweet voices of the 
temple maidens singing, and the solemn chant | 
of the nacons who would bear the litter upon 
their shoulders. The King would be waiting 
at the steps of the great pyramid, princes and 
potentates from neighboring cities; the high 
priests of a hundred gods were ready to join 
the procession down the sacred way to the 
cenote of the Rain God, Yum Chac. 

The silent house was suddenly filled with 





movement and color, the fragrance of flowers, 
the tinkling of golden bells, and into the cham- | 
ber where lay the golden-curtained litter came | 
the tall, brown priests in their ceremonial head- | 
dresses and their woven robes of state. The 
woman in the garden saw them lift the flower- | 
decked couch to their shoulders. A frozen mist 
of horror enveloped her. She tried to scream 
out to them, to cry: ‘ 

“She is not there! Not there!” 

But the mist closed over her lips, her senses. 
She sank down unconscious amid the white, 
fragrant blossoms which had given her child 
their name. 


AND the Princess Sac-Nicte—she who was 
fleeing along the road shrouded in a con- 

cealing cloak of dark color—suddenly she 
stopped. The Prince Canek, desperately solici- 
tous for her comfort, spoke cheering words. 

“Only a little way farther, my beloved, and 
then thou shalt rest. The slaves and the war- 
riors must meet us soon.” 

“T am not weary, my lord,” she said in a 
hushed voice, “only I thought—I thought— 
some one spoke my name.” 





in my thoughts, dear one. I say it over and 
over, ‘White Flower of my soul, I love thee!’ ”’ 

“Nay, but I was spoken to not in love, but 
in anger. I thought I heard a voice crying to 
me, ‘Sac-Nicte, what dost thou here? Why 
dost thou flee from the Sacred City?’ ” 

“Come!” he cried, urging heron. “We must 
go forward—quickly!” 

But soon she stopped again, and her eyes 
were clouded with fear. ‘‘My lord,” she ial- 
tered, “the voice speaks to me again. It 
clamors against my senses. It cries out to me: 
‘Why dost thou flee from thy duty? Why dost 
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thou bring disgrace upon those who love thee 


why dost thou bring ruin upon the Sacred City | 


by incurring the wrath of Yum Chac?’ ” 

He tried to answer her, to urge her forward 
with him. But she looked at him with eyes 
that would not be gainsaid. 

“Only tell me, my lord, my beloved, that 
thou art Yum Chac, the god whose bride I was 
destined to be. Speak aloud thy name, so this 
voice within me may be silenced.” 

| Fiercely then he caught her hands and held 
them against his breast. 

“T am he with whom thou shalt find happi- 
ness on this earth, under the fair sky and the 
smiling moon. I, too, have a kingdom; not in 
the depths ot dark waters where the sunlight 
never comes, but in a city whose power and 
glory rivals even that of Chichen-Itza. Thou 
shalt be my queen, my goddess, for I love thee 
as no mortal or god ever loved before!” 

“But—but—thou art mnof—Yum Chac?” 
Her voice was but a whisper. 

“Nay, my beloved, I am Canek, Prince of 
Ixmal.” 


a stunned helplessness and horror. 

“But, my lord—thou hast taken me away— 
I flee from the god—from my duty! Knowest 
thou not the penalty for my mother, for my 


father, if I am found unworthy of the mighty 


god’s esteem?” 
He prisoned her in his*earms. 
upon hers. 
“I know only that I love thee, and that thou 
art mine! Think, beloved, I am taking thee 
| to life, to freedom, to happiness! Look at me 
| and tell me truly what thy heart says concern- 
| ing me.” 


| 
faded out of her face, leaving only stark terror, 


“I have spoken thy name a thousand times | 


It seemed in that moment that the beauty | 
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The Bride of the Sacred 
Well 


Slowly her eyes were lifted to his. “I love 
thee, my lord,” she said in still, hushed tones. 
“IT love thee with every heart-beat, every 
that is in my body. But I must go 
back, before it is too late—I must sacrifice 
myself indeed, my lord, because now I can not 
give Yum Chac my heart—I can give him only 
service, and dutiful obedience, but what I can | 
give, I must give.” 

“Thou canst not go back.” His arms 
“See, beloved, the sun 
outmost bounds of the city. We have come 
fast and far, my White Flower.” 

Then he gave a triumphant shout. ‘‘Behold, 
|they are here—the warriors I commanded! 
And the litter, with the fleetest slaves that my 
kingdom can boast. Within the hour, O Sac- 
Nicte, we shall be beyond the reach of cap- 
ture!” 





HE seemed not to hear his voice. She stood 
mutely while he greeted the tall fierce war- 
|riors in their mottled oceotl skins. She made 
| no sign of appeal when the Prince Canek lifted 
her into the litter that was spread with cover- 
lets of softest down and shaded by moist, green 
rushes. Only her eyes sought the eastern hori- 


clouds the Lord Sun would soon rise to stride 
across the span of another day. Soon would | 
come the moment when at the brink of the | 
sacred well the High Priest would intone the | 
solemn ritual of consecration— 

“May this virgin, fairest flower of Mayab, 
be acceptable to thee, O Lord of Life. Take 
her for thy bride, O mighty Yum Chac—and 
send us, thy children, life-giving rain—” 

Now in the towered city of Chichen-Itza the | 
conch shells blared in the rosy flush of the 
dawn, announcing to the assembled throngs 
that the Virgin Bride was being borne in solemn 
procession down the sacred way to the cenote 
of the Rain God, Yum Chac. About the cir- 
cumference of the deep-sunken pool pressed the 
devout, humble people, hundreds upon thou- 
sands lining the huge circle of the cenote with 
tense, expectant faces. 

Now the great drum in the Temple of the 
Last Rites commenced to throb a slow, steady 
rhythm. From the pyramid of Kukul Kan 
there came the high, swirling notes of flutes and 
the deep chant of the priestly ritual. They were 
coming, they were coming—the warriors in 
their plumed headdresses that flamed with all 
the colors of the rainbow; the lesser priests in 
their robes of white, and the stately priests of 
Kukul Kan with their glittering, serpent-scale 
crowns and their ceremonial masks of tur- 
quoise. The King was coming with his noble- 
men in feather cloak and golden sandals, and 
beside him walked in honor the father of the 
Virgin Bride. The young maidens of the tem- 
ples were coming, white-robed and flower- 
crowned, scattering red and yellow blossoms 
along the path over which the chosen of the 
god was to pass. 

And last, in the long, glittering procession, 
the golden-curtained litter, borne high upon 
the shoulders of stalwart priests, and the chant 
of the ritual was taken up by the kneeling 
people, who pressed against the road. 

“Oh, bride of Yum Chac, ask thy lord to be 

gracious to his children! 

“Soften his heart with thy beauty that we of 


zon where from a couch of glorious o stride | 
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Good eiciitiadiinn 


| woman, 


the land of Mayab may live.” 


Softly at first came the chant, then louder 
and stronger, the cry of a suppliant nation de- 


pendent upon the will of a powerful, unseen | 


deity. And down through the weaving lines 
| of people flinging showers of red and purple and 
| yellow blossoms, down through the vast con- 


course of warriors, priests and nobles, came the | 


golden-curtained litter to the cenofe of the 
Rain God. 
It was then that a haggard-faeed, 


with haii disheveled and 


weeping 


reeling | | 
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Protect Your Walls 


and Decorations 
This complete and original 
line includes both. shields 
and complete enclosures 
with exclusive patented fea- 
tures. Made in many styles 
to add charm and comfort 
to any interior. They com 
ceal radiators artistically 
they reduce cleaning and 
damage bills. Without ob- 
ligation, learn more about 
them by return mail, 
WRITE FOR aa 1 coeauetenl i 
FOLDER AND 


KAYEEMAN 


SHIELDS AND ENCLOSURES 


‘cur THIS COUPON NOW 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
5855 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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[a .| Real STYLE 
‘| | REAL Saving 


UST from Paris! A 
~ group of the smartest 
frocks that have ever come 
to Fifth Avenue—shown ip 
detail in our remarkable 
new style book just off the 
press 

It tells how you can have 
these lovely frocks cut to 

your exact size and then 

finish them yourself. All 
—embroidery, pleating, shirring, hand- 
is done for you by experts. Easy, 
lnckrnstions accompany each dress. You 
you only FINISH it 











the difficult work 
drawn work, 

common-sense 
do not MAKE the dress; 





You save so much this way! Exquisite, last-minute Paris styles, at 
about the cost of the materials alone! Write for the free style book 
today! 

FIFTH AVENUE MODES, INC. 
Dept. J 500 Fifth Avenue New York City 





MAKE MONEY! 


3314—Per Cent—334 


Commission Paid Daily 


Is being earned by both spare hour and full time 
representatives everywhere handling our nationally 
known line of individually monogramm an 
signed Personal and Business Christmas Greeting 
Cards, almost universally used by business, pro- 
fessional and society people. 


Free Samples 
A profitable and dignified connection, Exclusive territory 
and a Real Opportunity to make money js offered readers 
of Good Housekeeping who address immediately 


Dept. M 
ino PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


Troy at 21st i Chicago 










a High School Course 
n 2 Years ira 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for em 
trance to oetese and the leading ig professions This 
thirty-«ix ot cent courses deseri in our Free 
tin. Send lor ti at TODA 

AMERICAN SCHOOL oo 
Dept. fi-827, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. 5. 1923 ONTOA 
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Ye Actual Size 


TRIM YOUR SHELVES #o 
MATCH YOUR ROOM 


Entirely new —instantly admired 


oa hn uP 


m0 rd 
Dainty “Shelf Trim” adds the final touch 

to your closet shelves. 

In 16 different colors to match your room. 

Economical and durable — lasts for years. Loree 
Order by mail specifying color. Your 








money back in ten days if not satished. 0 bY 
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Miniature 


Electric 















Mode 1 B-27 
15x 7% x 15 inches 


Just Like a Big Range! 
Cooks real food, bakes cake, 
boils or fries, electrically operated. 
Comes with 4 cooking utensils. 
Teach your little girl to cook 
now. See them at your dealer's. 

METAL WARE CORPORATION 


Sales—111W. Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 
Factory—Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





PENS or closes 

movement 
Large ironing surface 

A quality product in every detail; 


by one simple 
Stands perfectly rigid 


made to last a life time. Delivered 
to you in individual Kraft container 4. 
Our folder G will interest you 
Write for it today ‘ | 


Me BICKNELL 


Palding lroning 


lable 


F BICKNELI 


LUMBER CO. Worcester. Mass 








Care came running down the sacred way. | 


| Lord, 
| good mother; the goddess of the moon has 


| 











| suspended. 


|such blinding, unearthly beauty. 


i omplete 


| straight before 


| be it to my 


| white flame, on the carven balustrade. 


| body struck the water far below, 


Careless of those who looked upon her in 
amazement, careless of the awesome presence of 
the King and the highest dignitaries of the land, 
she flung herself between the priest of Yum 
Chac and the flower-decked litter of the Virgin 
Bride. 

So low was her voice, so broken by weeping, 
that only the priest heard her incoherent words. 
And he spoke to her sternly, yet gently. 

‘Not there? Thy daughter comes not to her 
the God of Rain? Thou are distraught, 


stolen thy mind. Retire now, lest thy un- 
seemly conduct give shame to thy family which 
is today so highly honored.” 

The wailing woman sank down at his feet 
and hid her face in her hands. Slowly the High 
Priest drew aside the golden curtains. The 
mother dared not look upon his countenance. 
But she felt the stiffening of his body; she 
heard the incredulous murmur that ran, a 
mounting thrill of horror, through the strain- 
ing, staring multitude. 

Vot there! Not there! The Virgin Bride is 
gone! We are lost! For this shame to the 
Rain God our land will be smitten with ruin!” 

She heard the awful voice of the priest lifted 
above the pulsing of the drum, 

“Pray, ye people of Mayab, pray to Yum 
Chac for mercy!” 


And then the wail of a terrified, stricken peo- | 


that 


ple—a cry of anguish rent the very 
heavens. 
But suddenly the crying died into silence 


profound. And then a whispering 
awestruck, uncomprehending 

“She comes! The Virgin Bride 
foot she comes, down the sacred way!” 

Every face was strained, every breath was 
For she who held in the hollow of 
her hand the blessing or the ruin of her land 
came like a slender, white cloud down the long 
avenue strewn with flowers. Silently she came, 
her hands folded upon her breast, her eyes fixed 
her. Fair she had been upon 
that day of divination, but now her beauty 
was almost unbearable. There was a radiance 
about her like a veil of fire. And where she 
passed, the watching people knelt with their 
faces upon the ground in adoration. 

Steadily she came, in rhythm with the puls 
ing of the drum. And when she stood before 
the High Priest, the anger went out of his face. 
In his eyes, too, there was awe, and a fear of 
Then she 
spoke, and her voice was like the chiming of a 
clear, golden bell. 

“For this delay I alone am to blame. And 
shame alone if the mighty Yum 
Chac refuses to accept me. Yet I come with 
my heart set firmly upon this duty to my peo- 


mes’! On 


ple. God of Rain, Mighty Dweller of the 
Sacred Cenote, thou knowest if mv heart be 
pure!” 


HE nacons stretched out their arms to swing 
her from the rim. But like a drifting leaf 
she evaded them. For an instant she poised, a 


she leaped. Her white garments clasped her 
form like the closing petals of a lily. Her light 
and a gasp 
the thousands 


of apprehension came from 


watching. 


Would she be forgiven? Would she be ac- 
cepted? _ 
The waters closed about her hungrily. The 


ripples widened, widened—the silence was deep 
and terrible. Then the High Priest lifted his 
arms. 

“The Virgin Bride has been accepted! Re- 
joice, ye people of Mayab! 
received his bride!” 

\ shout went up that seemed to shake the 
very heavens. And down into the sacred pool 
rained the offerings of gratitude. The dark 
surface bloomed suddenly with glowing jungle 
blossoms, snow-white lilies, wreaths of fragrant 
nardoos, purple and golden flowers. 
incense rose up in clouds of dizzy fragrance; 
the air was filled with singing, and the joyful | 


Then | 


The Rain God has | 
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If you could just see the way 
Jones Farm Sausage is made 
you would always insist on 
getting it. 


White capped women and 
men handle the corn-and- 
milk-fed young pork and 
pure spices, which alone are 
used in the making of Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage. 
Modern refrigeration meth- 
ods are used for chilling 
and shipping. 

Your grocer will tell you what 

days he gets a shipment ‘fresh 


from the farm’—a “standing 
order” will insure delivery to you. 


ae DAIRY FARM 






Wisconsin 


operated by 
) Mary. Philip W. Alan 
and Bud Jones 











Many Openings in 
Fashionable Hotels, 


Clubs, Apartments, Everywhere 

70U can be a_ hotel hostess Opportunities 

everywhere in fashionable hotels, clubs, apart 
ment houses, for women of all ages Splendid 
salaries, fine living, elegant surroundings. con- 
tact with people of wealth and refinement, in this 
fascinating profession that develops charm and 


personality Previous experienc: unnecessary 
Our easy method of special instruction will equip 
you for a splendid position and good salary 


Nationwide Employment Service FREE 
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Lewis tuden € e are winning su sses 
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nt ouse shionable secti ary 
$3,600 per year, wit be autifu apartment for 
my girls and if Write today for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Goacttuntie” 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Sta. AM-2407 Washington, D. C. 


Charter Member National Home Study Council 
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SPEEDS AND LIGHTENS “rousewont! 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 Uses! 
Free Combiastion Products Co.. Chicags. oy, 
Book Bept. D1101 Cunard Siig. Wines NFL 
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This Year Buy 


WATSON 
STERLING SILVER 


of your jeweler. 


# FAMOUS PATTERNS 

: THE PRIDE OF 

: INNUMERABLE HOMES 
JOHN ALDEN commemo- 
rates America’s greatest romance. 


KENMORE named for Betty 


Washington’s Home. 


GOV. DUMMER for Royal 


Governor of Massachusetts, 1722. 


JOHN ADAMS of the period 


of our Second President. 


NAVARRE newest, a rich ex- 
ample of the Louis XVI Style. 


THE WATSON CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS 


Send for free Booklet 
“What French Menus Mean” 
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Colonial Reproductions 
Of Charm and Beauty 


Governor Win- 

throp Desk. A 

Special offering 
this month, 

$89.50 

Freight Allowed 

A reproduction of 

oviginal model; of 

genuine Mahogany, 





hand carved ball and 
claw feet, richly 
- beautiful. 
You may remit in full—or we will ship 
C. 0. D. on receipt of $20 deposit. Winthrop 


reproductions 


DUNCAN 
PHYFE 
Drop-Leaf 
Table 
Exquisitely propor- 
tioned reproduction 
of prized original. 


Custom made, of . 
solid mahogany. a 


absolutely guaranteed 





Price. . -...$70 
Freight Allowed. 
Send 10c for Catalog 
Full line of beautiful Winthrop reproductions, 
illustrated in portfolio K-117, showing Early 
American and English furniture in Ma- 
hogany and Maple. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


November 10927 














100 hand-engraved $13.50 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation La ed $5.00 
100 Visiting Cards - - - $1.00 
1064 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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INVITATIONS = ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


The Bride of the Sacred | 
Well 


clamor of conchs and golden bells. To the 
| cowering woman before him, the High Priest 
| spoke gently : 

“Live thou in honor, O mother of the Rain 
God's bride. Her Lord has found her blame- 
less. He will bless the land because of the 


child thou hast borne!” 
UP ON the road to 7 il the sun rose high. 
And the Prince Canek, fearless now of 
pursuit, turned aside into the cooling shadows 
of the jungle. Gently the slaves put down the 
reed-shaded litter. Gently the prince of the 
Ixtas came and bent above it. 
“White Flower, thou sleepest,”’ 
But the still, 


he whispered. 
white face suddenly smote his 
| heart with deadly terror. For the eyes were 
not closed—they stared fixedly to the east. 
The hands were folded upon the breast— 

“Sac-Nicte! White Flower!” he cried out, 
and flung himself down by the silent, white- 
|robed form. His burning lips beat against her 
eyes, her throat, her hands. He strove wildly 
to bring back warmth into the cold hands, the 
flush of life into the pallid face. 

“The gods have punished me,” he cried 
| wildly. **They have robbed me as I sought to 
rob them! But the God of Death is kinder than 
| the others—he will let me follow the steps of 
my beloved into the shadow world!” 

The blade of a knife gleamed in his hand- 

| it fell, thrusting its jagged way into his heart. 
|He sank slowly forward, his head upon the 
soft breast of the White Flower whom the 
Lord of Death had plucked. His blood stained 
the rich bridal garments of the maiden whom 
1 man—and a god—had loved. 


T! IIS was the story that Pablo told us as we 
sat by the ancient cenote. And the sun, 
sinking down into the arms of the jungle, cast 

1 strange, red glow upon the waters beneath us. 
The color of crimson flowers—or of blood. 

“Come,” said Pablo, ‘we must go back. 
darkness will soon he here.” 

Even then the cigarras were chanting their 
interminable hymn of the night. We walked 
in silence along the darkening sacred way, and 
it seemed to us we walked with shadows other 
than those cast by the somber, vine-hung trees. 

Before us, silhouetted against the purple sky, 
loomed the pyramid of Kukul Kan, and all 
about us the scattered fragments of mighty 
columns lay like whitening bones. 

“There are many ghosts in Chichen-Itza,’ 
Pablo had said. 

But ghosts do not live. They only drift aim- 
lessly like dead leaves before a pitiless wind. 
And I felt, that afternoon in the hot, golden 
hour that precedes the sunset, we had touched 
something that was living—vital. A legend | 
that in the he art of the eternal consciousness 
had retained all its freshness and fragrance, and | 
Had kept its truth, too, and had sent 
it down through the centuries by faithful word | 
of mouth. 

“Love is a wonderful thing. But greater 
than love is duty.” I knew that I should not 
be afraid that night if I heard the singing from 
the ruined Temple of Priests. For it was the 
echo of a song sung a thousand years ago, and 
to he: 1 with beauty. 
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Emma-Lindsay 
Squier’s 
Legends of Golden Mexico,| 
“The Road 
of the Glorious Leyendas,” | 
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In an Early Issue 
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Last Word in Bridge 
—CARROM TABLES 





Now—the Carrom table 
takes its place as the final 
appointment at the perfect 
bridge party. 

Carrom tables in rich two. 
tone tints —Chinese red, 
jade green, mahogany, black 
—add a graceful note to any 
room or veranda, 
Hardwood construction 
makes Carrom the strongest 
folding table built, capable 
of sustaining a weight of 
many hundred pounds. Safe- 
ty locks prevent accidental 
collapse. 










See them at highe 
grade furniture stores. 








‘| DELIGHTFUL XMAS Girts 


| NAME stamped in Gilt letters on Pencils and Case~FREE 
| Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets 





No. 1--Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leath Pocnet Case 
with NAMEe agreved om = cach pencil land Gant TS cont ate 
No. 3--Three Pencils and Case--Name engraved as above. 40 cents 
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Ro. H-- Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved-X mas box-25 ett. 
Ne. 6--Box of Six Pencils--45 cents; No. 12- “J Ly Twelve--65 conth 


Order b Pri: Ne Send Oreo 
Prices Mnctide Parcel Post. zat Rvery add 10 
Dept 334,250 W. WHS 


CIL Co. New York, N. 
CONSULT PAGE 6 


Good Housekeeping’s index tc 





splendid buying guide. Con- 


sult page 6—always—hefore 
making up a shopping list. Get 
real values for your money. _ 












Used the world over for generations 
| & S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, No& NJ 


PLAYS with a Punch! 


| Cleverly written—easily acted—-easil ily staged—we hago’ 
‘wit and humor — ideally edast 
tee descriptive < one 


| Dramatic Publishing Company 222 2°s<." tniens® 



































What to Wear! 





OUR wardrobe is always 

fully available, exquisitely 
fresh, when K-V Fixtures bring 
order to your closets! Thou- 
sands of clever women have 
learned that these sturdy, at- 
tractive devices reduce pressing 
bills truly create extra 
space. Easily installed in any 
Let us give 
plete information, details, prices, 
and the name of your local 
dealer. Write Dept. 311. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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In thousands of homes since 1892 KITZ Cleaning 
Specialties have “made play of housework”. These 
and others in the tine will help you, too— 

Sponge Dish Cloths Bath Tub Cloths 

: mois Dust Cloths Washable Pot Cloths 
ilver Polishing Cloths Window Cleaning Cloths 
a Linen Kitchen Towels, etc. 

You can buy them singly or by the dozen at de- 
partment Stores, housefurnishing and hardware 

shops—or may send 10c and dealer's name and ad- 

dress for sample Dish Cloth and illustrated booklet 


JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin Street, 








‘8 New York, N. Y 
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tc SCRIM 
. for Overdrapes 
re and Glass Q tains 
et SOLID COLORS 


TWO TONE EFFECTS 
STRIPE EFFECTS 
WHITE, ECRU & PLAIDS 
SUN FAST---WASHABLE 
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PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO 
33 HENSHAW AVE - NORTHAMPTON - MASS. 






















The Cost of College 


(Continued from page 19) 


confession that even twenty years during the 
first of life are not sufficient for learning, that 
education in a sense is never finished. 
living in a changing world such as has not been 
known for many generations. The world is 
therefore in need of studying, since there is a 


| confusion of ideas, an unsettling of old faiths 


and habits and institutions. There is a con- 
fession on the part of those who clamor for in 
formation that the only hope for orderliness 
and a certain calmness of contemplation is 
study and more study and still more study. 
To get this opportunity every sacrifice is 
being made. 
that time can not be spared for it. But, despite 
our nation-wide enthusiasm for this adult 
movement, the natural period of acquisition is 
youth, and this is the college’s chief considera 
tion. Its desire is to reach those who are 
equipped with the gifts of nature that are best 
able to take advantage of the opportunity. To 
do this colleges seek endowment, they are given 
fabulous sums as gifts, they offer scholarships, 
they keep their tuition as low as reason will 
allow, they even confess that the fee they ask 
for each student has to be supplemented out 
of their own budget. And yet there is a mis- 
taken feeling dominant that the college is an 
expensive luxury not worth the sacrifice. 


Free Education 

The inconsistency of this point of view is 
astounding. Those who hold to it do not funda 
mentally disbelieve in education; they are 
merely unsettled by the figures. They would 
like to get the training—but they are so used 
to getting a great deal for nothing in this era of 
free education that they themselves have be 
come slothful as to their responsibility to their 
children. They are perfectly willing to let the 
state bear the brunt of the burden, but they 
shake their heads dolefully over the education 
tax. 

The high cost of education, therefore, is the 
chief cause of distress. There may be grum- 
bling here and there as to what the colleges 
have to offer, there may be disagreement as to 
elective courses, there may be those who dis- 
believe in academic degrees, but where the shoe 
pinches is in the cost of education, which has to 
be taken from the family budget, and taken in 
full proportion as many times as there are 
children in the family to be educated. What is 
to be done about it? What is this tuition? 
not our colleges prosperous to the extent of being 
able to care for their students at a lower rate? 

To which it can be truthfully answered that 
the college and university have been slow (to 
the point of embarrassment) to raise the cost 
of education. From 1869 to 1915, Harvard's 
fees remained unchanged. From 1879 to 1915 
Columbia had no increase. In fact, the in 
stitutions of learning were among the last to 
show, by their outward attitude, that they 
were being pushed—and hard pushed, at that 
—by the rapid rise in the cost of living. But 
they could not hold out indefinitely. It would 
have been economic suicide for them to do so, 
and they would have been condemned soundly 
for their foolishness by the very business men 
who may have sacrificed education to start 
early in their successful careers. 

It is a strange anomaly that we recognize 
the rapid rise of prices in the governing of the 
home, and yet we expect the colleges to serve 
our children at the same old rate. We blame 
the college for anything that adds a farthing to 
the minimum allowance we give the boy or 
girl, not realizing that if there is extravagance 
of living among youth, the indulgent parent 
may be at the bottom of such extravagance. 
The frank confession of one father that it was 
cheaper to send his boy to college than to keep 
him at home is indication of another aspect 
of the problem of cost. For if the child did not 
go to college, he would anyway have to be 
clothed and fed; he would have to be given 


|some recreation and some spending money. 
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DUPLICATE ~~2 = 
the lovely imported 
linens + 7 


FYROM Italy come beautiful tea 
cloths, runners, doilies,—and they 
are worked with linen thread. You can 
now get this linen thread and with 
Barbour’s Book No. 2 can easily dupli- 
cate smart imported linens. 

This book gives simple directions and care- 
fully drawn illustrations for each stitch. Send 
coupon below with'one dime for your copy. 

Barbour’s Linen Thread comes in one-ounce 
balls of white, ecru and natural, sizes 12 to 50, 
at 35c; and in 21% yd. skeins of twelve fast 
colors (in medium size only), at 6c. 

At leading art needlework shops and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and address. The LinenThread 
Co., Dept. G-8, 200 Hudson St., New York. 


No economic pressure is so great | 


Send for this book. 
t gives easily fol- 
lowed directions for 
cutwork, crochet, 
fancy stitches, mon- 
ograma, etc. 


BARBOUR‘'S 
Linen Thread 


FOR* ART NEEDLEWORK 








The Linen Thread Co., Dept. G-8 


200 Hudson St., New York ® 
Enclosed is one dime for Barbour Book No. 2. 
Name (Priad)...ccccesccccecs . ‘ ganas 
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“I Love 

| To Wear 
This 

Dress” 


“Tt fits me perfectly and my friends 
all say it’s the prettiest dress I 
ever had. It looks like an expen- 
sive store model. You'd never think 
I'd made it myself for only $11.85, 
It’s really easy to make smart, be- 
coming clothes when you know the ‘ 
secrets of designing, cutting, fit- 
ting and finishing.”’ 

No matter where you live, you, 
too, can learn at home to make all 
your clothes and hats for one-half 
or one-third the usual cost. 


FRE Mail coupon 


for 32-page 

Free Book- 
let, “Making 
Clothes.” It tells what 








Beautiful 


the Woman's Institute 
has done for 250,000 
women and girls and 


how it can help you to 
have more and prettier 
clothes for just the cost 
of materials, or earn 
money at home 


A in in hn hn Lh A Ahn LJ Ln Ln Lh nn J. ‘ 
4 $< > 
q@| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-Y, Scranton, Pa. |» 
4 Without cost or obligation, please send me *\> 
qj copy of ““Making Beautiful Clothes,"’ and tell me ‘ 
4 how I can learn the subject which I have marked— 4 
9 2 Home Dressmaking 2 Millinery \> 
o () Professional Dressmaking LJ Cooking q 
4 Name > 
: (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 4 
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Walk-Over. 
Shoes 


The SHOES wiTH 
THE MAIN SPRING*ARCH 


Even these exquisite shoes 
give comfort and support, 


“Can it be possible for shoes so 
dainty and smart to give foot 
support?” 

Quite a natural question for 
women to ask. And the answer is 
that Walk-Over has found a way 
to put the built-in Main Spring* 
Arch into even the most charming 
shoes for women. 


blessed relief for sagging arches. 
Still better, it keeps normal arches 
in position—helps the step retain 
its youthful elasticity. 
So smartness is now combined 
with true comfort. 
To learn more about 
Walk-Over Shoes 
Main Spring* 


these 


with built-in 





Airy-light in ( 


itself, the built-' || A 
in Main Spring* ? 
Arch gives you | S 

\ 

\ 


) 
Pon 
( SUSPEN 


Arch, send for 
i our free booklet 
\ showing the new- 
est shoe styles. 


) & 





Here you see the three-point sus- 
pension of the Main Spring* Arch 
with the two forward points rest- 
ing on a springy rubber pad. You 


GEO. E. KEITH 


November 10 
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27 Good Housekec ping 


} 
see too the slot in the ridge of this J a 
hand-tempered steel shank that veacs mame 
creates a vacuum cushion, mon 
*REG. U. 8. PAT. OFP 
-AMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


The Cost of College 


Should not these items be deducted from the 
figures which startle so many and make them 
| speak of the “amazing cost of college?” 
| But in reality this cost is not amazing; it jg 
| consistent and to be expected. One might just 
| as well be prepared for even a greater increase 
for if the business man will take his salary roll 
and compare it with the professorial pay-rol], 
he will hardly be able to suppress a smile that 
he has so long been able to have his boy taught 
by “some chump of a teacher who would be 
willing to live on starvation wage.’ Now he 
objects because there is a general feeling that 
the teaching body must be put upon an eco. 
nomic footing (not with the plumber; that 
would be asking too much!) with some of the 
trades. Those generous givers to endowed col- 
leges—among them Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.—have clearly stated that the public must 
not look to a continuance of huge donations 
to take the place of each individual’s responsi- 
| bility in the education bill. Endowment should 
| do nothing more, really, than take care of the 
“plant” (equivalent to the well-equipped 
| factory, which the business man knows takes 
| capital to keep in first-rate condition), for if we 
are to consider fairly the cost of education, we 
must realize that in the tuition bill there is no 
provision made for payment on the use of the 
buildings. And where, may we ask, can a 
business man get a roof under whicn to work 
without paying an exorbitant rent for it? Ifa 
public accountant were called in ‘6 give his 
diagnosis of the situation, he would find the 
business of balancing college accounts pre- 
carious, for the truth is they are not balanced 
at all. What the college actually pays out can 
not possibly be met by what the student body 
pays in, and that is the actual situation. 

But the critic of the high cost of education 
does not concern himself with how the college 
meets its obligations; he merely says that we 
are spending too much, upon hearing that the 
bill society has to take care of is more than one- 
fourth of what is spent in all public moneys. 
Grammar schools and high schools, from 1890 
to 1910, increased in cost from $140,000,000 to 
$426,000,000, and 1925 saw an even greater 
increase to $1,946,000,000. Proportionately 
the colleges have had to meet the same growth, 
and yet many parents still believe that this 
growth should not necessitate better financing. 
College administrations have cut expenses to 
the quick, and now, having done all they can 
to establish endowments and scholarships and 
fellowships, they ask the parent to make his 
proportionate contribution to the education bill. 


The Student Should Sacrifice 

Going to college is no light entertainment. 
As a privilege, it should carry its sacrifices. If 
the boy or girl is not conscious of this privilege 
and the sacrifices made for it, it is the home’s 
fault, and such a student is not likely to be 

| an acquisition to the college, nor is the college 
likely to be a benefit to him. Administrators 
have figured college cost to its minimum and 
| maximum heights, and it is a fact that the free 
use of money by the student on the campus, 
in the dormitory, or in the college town, is 4 
detriment to him rather than adding to his 
comfort and his ease of mind. Registrars are 
fully aware that, away from home with spend- 
ing money, youth is likely to run wild unless 
there is some responsibility of accounting at- 
tached to it. And one would be surprised to 
find how many colleges are requiring budgets 
to be kept, for which academic credit is given. 

Hence, with the rise in cost of education, the 
college has taken an additional obligation upon 
itself, not only of awakening responsibility in 
the student without directly limiting his spend- 
ing power, but in offering opportunities for the 
earning of money so that the student may be 
removed from immediate financial stress. 

It has surprised me, on investigation, to 
find how wide-spread has the custom become 
for the student to shoulder part or even all of 
the cost of his education. Out of the many 
hundreds of thousands who attend our colleges 
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The Cost of College 


and universities, it is a conservative estimate | 
tosay that 39 percent are partially or wholly self- | 
jorting, thus reducing largely the demand 
for aid from home, according to a st udy made 
by the United States Bureau of Education to 
determine the extent of self-help in higher 
education. Of students in coeducational in- 
stitutions, 44 percent are working their way. 
A third of the students in men’s colleges, and 
a sixth of the students in women’s colleges, | 
are earning at least a part of their expenses. 
Of the 600 colleges embraced in the study, 
only 27 percent report no student earnings 
during the school year. A total of $25,500,000, 
was earned last year by students in 408 col- 
leges and universities in the United States. 

So that we have no right to reckon the college 
bill without including the student himself as 
an important factor in its payment. From 
Maine to California this condition exists, and 
only the rare example of one college for girls 
confessed that no one in its walls was con- 
tributing in some way to self-support. In one 
year the students of Syracuse University, in 
aggregate, earned $785,755; while in Princeton 
(supposed to be prohibitive because of its repu- | 
tation as the rich man’s son’s college) three ; 
hundred and thirty-five students earned | 
$188,321. 

“The bad feature of this 


.”’ claimed Dr. 


University, “is that... the earning sub- 
tracts time, strength, force, from the worth of 
the education itself.” 

This may be so, but the college authorities 
are conscious of what is being done, and 
through the advice of the dean a student is able 
so to arrange his hours as to make room for 
this necessary obligation. For it must be neces- 
sary before the college consents to the addi- 
tional work. Yale University, with a suc- 
cessful Employment Bureau, states this 
emphatically : 

“Naturally, we do not encourage students | 
trying to earn a greater part of the way than 
they really need to undertake. The number 
of self-supporting and scholarship men who 
achieve high prominence in studies and in 
extra-curriculum activities, and are among the 
distinctive leaders in their respective classes, 
I think unquestionably justifies the statement 
that the man of ability, determination and 
sound physique who can command some | 
moderate resources as a nucleus towards his 
expenses, certainly need not forego the ad- 
vantages of a college education simply for | 
financial reasons.” 


How Much Should a Student Earn? 

But there are two aspects of this self-support 
that the college insists upon: first, the student 
must not think to matriculate unless he has 
some part of his tuition actually in hand; and 
second, the college does not assure him any- 
thing more than an opportunity for him to earn 
the balance. It does not and should not guar- 
antee the balance. 

Here, then, is one of the most resounding 
answers that can be given to any parent who 
may assert that the education bill is too great 
for the family budget to bear. If the children 
are in sound condition, if they are ambitious 
for what a college course can give them in the 
way of spiritual, mental, and social enrich- | 
ment, and then still do not seek to lighten the 
burden, one must not blame the college for its | 
high tuition, but the home for its failure to | 
rear youth to a proper understanding of the 
word “‘privilege.”” All the disgruntled criticism 
in the world can not hide the fact that where 
the parent is critical of financial drain, he has 
Probably not given a thought to the matter | 
until the necessity is upon him. 

[have just had laid before me about five hun- | 

| 
| 











dred letters from colleges of all grades and kinds 
throughout the country, analyzing frankly this 
matter of cost, since they have brought home 
to them daily the popular notion that tui- 
tien is unduly high. [See note at end of article, 
Page 247.) Curiously, only the sensational | 
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as long to dust and clean up since 


Dr. M....bought 


Smokadors” 


RS. M.... says her Smokadors save their 
cost many times over, by making house- 
work easier, and by the worries they save. 
She has no fear of fire, now, and no anxiety 
about burned rugs or scarred furniture, for 
cigarettes and cigars go out the moment they 
are dropped into Smokador’s hollow stem. 
The snuffer grips hold forgotten smokes 
and snuff them out. No ashes to blow and 
scatter and no trace of “dead” ash odor so 
objectionable with ordinary ash stands. And 
Smokador does not tip over and spill. 
Smokador comes in 10 attractive shades to 
harmonize with any color scheme, You see 
them everywhere...in up-to-date homes, the 
best hotels, clubs, on steamships and limited 
trains. They're so convenient, and so practical. 
To clean Smokador simply unscrew stem and 
toss out contents of bowl...no trouble at all. 
Don't be misled into taking any but the 


There is only one 


MARK 


mokador 


© 1927, S.m.cO Ine. 


Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York,N. Y. 


4 
SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


genuine—look for the name, Smokador, on 

the match box holder and on the bottom of 

the bowl. This mark is a guarantee of gen- 

uineness, perfect workmanship and material. 
Sold by better department stores, furniture, 

sporting goods, office 

equipment stores, 

and many others. 


Special Folder to 
show colors—FREE 
If you wish to see 
actual colors,send for 
Folder No. 60. It 
answers the questions 
you may want to ask. 

Phantom view 
shows how ashes and 
stubs fall through the 
bottomless tray and 
hollow stem down 
to roomy, air-tight 
bowl where they can 
not smolder orsmell. 


Made of 
durable metal 


Ornamental 
28 inches high 


You can buy Smokador 
by mail! 
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Manufacturers of { 130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 
= hollow stem ' | If your dealer can’t supply you, send $10.50 for each ] 
ashless ashstands”’ | Smokador by check or money order ($11.00 west of | 
linia van Mississippi, $15.00 Canada). We'll ship promptly and 
anging in price | deliver through dealer you name. Check colors desired. | 
from $10.50 to $25 | l 
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"Rock-a-by’’ base Street sat 
swings Smokador back | Cit Ss | 

into position. It does wtty.....- - : State sesenes 

Trade Mark not tip over and spill. | O) Mahogany OC Light Blue 0 Willow Green 0 White 
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EXACTLY 
the one she wanted 


With no other bracelet in the world 
like it, most fashionable women have 
definitely decided on 


WRISTACRAP 


The Flexible Expanding Watch Bracelet 
Every link expands, of course, but in addition 
— Wristacrat has a center catch which permits 
instant removal without touching the end 
hooks, yet is doubly safe when closed. 
Retail jewelers everywhere can show you 
many designs in 14K Gold and White, Green 
and Yellow 12K Gold Filled, for both men 
and women. 

Literature upon request 


LOUIS STERN CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











N ARY ABBOTT, stylist of Berth Robert 

“Made at Home Frocks,” offers an 
interesting selection of gift suggestions 
in the Holiday Gift Edition of her book 
of Fashions. This book also tells youhow 
you can own Paris styled frocks for less 
than fabric alone would ordinarily cost 
you. You need no dress-making experi- 
enceto finish up Berth Robert frocks—cut 
to your measure, ready to wear when the 
seams aresewed. Send,today, for MaryAb- 
bort’s new Holiday Gift Edition. It’s free. 


BERTH ROBERT 


MADE AT HOME FROCKS 
1239 Broadway, Dept. G, New York, N. Y. 
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SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It's l5e (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 

227 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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The Cost of College 


objector sounds picturesque, since he can 
make statements with a flourish and brush 
away accepted institutions with a gesture of 
righteous scorn. But here we have the calm, 


irrefutable facts laid frankly before us from | 


the ledgers—without theories as to them, with- 
out resentfulness that they are challenged, with 
due observance of the limitations of education 
and the frailties of faculty regulations. 

As a parent who has a son to educate, I find 
myself swung to the rightness of the college 
position. As a college man, it was easy to 
claim my championship of college at any cost. 
But my family budget, too, will soon have to 
have inroads made upon it, for I want to give 
my boy the best there is to suit his particular 
needs and temperament. 
a few years to pass before he is ready for col- 
lege entrance, I may just as well (in fact, it is 
incumbent upon me to do so) get in the swing 
of preparation and take heed of what these 
letters say, and what many banks—north, 
south, east, and west—are advising: to budget 
each year a proportionate amount against the 


But since there are | 


| 


| 


years of expense to come, and bank it so that | 


the problem of education may be assured. I 
am not frightened by the maximum figures 
which the alarmist places before me in print. 
He says that one is lucky if education does not 
cost any more than fifteen hundred dollars, and 
he wails that six thousand dollars is too great 
for a four years’ investment leading to a college 
degree, which has no guaranteed value, unless 
it isa technical degree. Again there is a curious 
state of mind evident here, for the country is 
overrun with pleasure cars that cost fifteen 
hundred dollars and more, owned probably by 
the very families that deplore the inroads made 
on the family budget by youth’s education. 
The inconsistency is not one of reason, but of 
selfishness; the objection is founded on failure 
to prepare, and it is my conviction that the 
birth of a child carries with it the obligation to 
give it every chance to live—not only a sound 
body, but a sound mind as well. 


The Proportion of Humanity 

I know all that can be said about the snob- 
bish attitude of certain people who send their 
children to college merely because it is the 
fashion, the thing to do; I know from observa- 
tion that many youths are misplaced in college 
and were better put to work than wasting their 
time beyond the grammar or high school 
grades. But the proportion of these who re- 
main in college is negligible, and it is safe to 
say—a conviction supported by the evidence 
of these letters—that the bulk of our student 
body is getting the full benefit of what the 
college has to offer, and is obtaining it through 
legitimate work that makes claim on most of 
the time at the students’ disposal. So that 
the charge of their being “wasters’’ is a false 
charge, even though many drop out because 
of inability to maintain the required standard, 
or else for personal reasons. There are loafers 
in college, but so there are in business; there 
are spendthrifts, also, but these have come 
straight from the home, and would be spend- 
thrifts even were they out in some “pro 
ductive” occupation. The college can not 
change human nature in this direction. 

It is the person who makes a fetish of 
“gainful occupation” who is most easily startled 
by the cost of higher education. He goes on 
the principle that the real molder of character 
is the office and not the class-room: that the 
young person who goes to work is more in- 
dustrious, more continually on the job. Yet 
I have been both to college and in an office, and 
I have seen more waste of the employer’s time 
in the latter than I ever saw from my Freshman 
through my Senior years. The farmer slackens 
behind his hoe, the laborer behind his board 
the five o'clock whistle shows how much his 
heart is one with the work. I'll stake my all 
on the urge for education as against the urge 
for work. Again, out of the weekly salary 
(which is all that is meant by a “productive” 
occupation), does not the young wage-earner 
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The recipe for that delicious Pe 
cake, pudding, salad or other dish 
that you make so well may win 
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scholarships in our course in Tea Room Manage- 
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about contest, and learn how you can prepare yourself for a well- 
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and interesting piec« 
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Lay OAK 


over old worn floors 
Modernize the rooms of your home, at 
reasonable cost, without disturbing any 
woodwork except the moulding at the 
baseboard. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing 
with furnishings of whatever period, 


OAK makes a permanent floor, time only 
enriching its mellowness. The lustrous sur- 
face is easily kept in perfect condition, 
promoting health and saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property 

for rental or sale, at anegligible 

expense compared with tempo- 
rary floor coverings. 

Write for this booklet 
—containing modern color 
finishes with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1232 Builders’ Building CHICAGO 











RTISTIC in every detail, these rugs of invit- 
ing charm will enhance the attractiveness of 
your bedroom. Made of ‘Wool Thruand Thru” 
in soft mellow color tones to fill every decorative need. 
land Modern effects; always lie flat; never slip under 
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| education bill is not college attendance multi- 


|}minimum of $900, and Princeton places its 
| high figure at $1171. 
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spend money for luxuries and amusements— 
which, were they credited to the college stu- 
dent, would be accounted the thoughtless satis- 
faction of wild vanities? Yet let us be fair to 
the two sides. If the college student is criti- 
cized for being merely acquisitive and not 
“productive,” may we not with justice ask: 
what is the young wage-earner doing to 
counteract the deficiency of his education? It 
is only recently that he has become conscious 
of there being a deficiency somewhere, and 
hence the astounding growth of night schools 
and the popularization >f extension courses. 
We can’t understand our newspapers, our 
scientific journals, our industrial reports, even 
the reckoning of our income taxes, without 
some preparedness such as the college 
guarantees. 

Though I am willing to face the necessity of | 
paying fifteen hundred dollars for a year’s 
tuition, I know that such a figure is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and so our college 


plied by that amount. This correspondence 
I have just read through denies most emphati- 

cally that such a financial demand is necessary, 

though it claims that among the eastern col- 
leges—due to a strained economic condition of 
living—that figure may be the rule. There- 
fore, it is safe to say that in the East the in- 
creased cost generally has been fifty percent. 
The maximum at Williams College in 1912 was 
$625; in 1926, $1240, which included a tuition 
raise from $150 to $400. But that the East is 
not quite so forbidding as some critics would 
have it, the figures sent from Yale place the 
average expenditure at $1400, with a possible 


If tuition plus cost of 
living goes higher than that, the college is not to 
blame. Yet the inclination is to charge the 
college for the automobile, for the dance, for the 
useless railroad trips, for fraternity extrava- 
gance. 

This much may be said for the student who 
spends fifteen hundred dollars and more—he 
may or he may not be a good student; but, 
having been used to money, he can spend it 
with proportionate ease in "accord with his 
circumstances. But the boy unused to money 
who tries to keep the pace will assuredly not 
be a good student, and I am borne out in this 
statement by more than one college president. 


Is College a Life of Luxury? 

Here is suggested another source of criticism 
against the modern college which seems unten- 
able. The student of moderate means, of sim- 
ple surroundings, is thrown in an atmosphere 
For the recent rehabilita- 
tion of our old colleges, the enlargement and 
increase of college buildings which are not 
erected in accord with old-time staidness, but 
with an idea of beauty, have suggested to some 
that the average student is lifted out of his true 
status of living and placed in forced luxury. 
Yet I recall a dinner I had beneath the high 
cathedral roofing of a college dining-hall that 
cost me exactly fifty-nine cents, nor was my 
pocketbook at all strained by the additional 
comfort and quietness of my medieval sur- 
roundings. It is not the college’s business to 
keep each student to the standard of living to 
which he is accustomed, but to create a stand 
ard and an atmosphere of itsown. It is this at 
mosphere one carries away as the richest 
memory of after life, no matter what fate may 
have in store for the individual. We are cer 
tain, however, that if the college should attempt 

in order to decrease the cost of the year—to 
give food that was not up to standard, there 
would be a general cry of protest. Yet there is 
still a protest that fraternities and boarding 
houses and dormitories with their mess-halls 
are encouraging a wild expenditure of money 
The answer to which is: compare the living 
with the living at home and see the net result. 
For, after all, it must not be forgotten what 
is the fundamental cost of a college edu- 
cation. 

‘“‘Personally,”’ writes the head of Kenyon Col- | 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, “‘I like to consider the cost | 








Masterpieces 
of Art 


2250 beautiful reproductions 
of famous paintings by old 
and modern masters; portraits 
of eminent men; biblical and his- 
torical scenes; architecture, sculp- 
ture and statuary; in short, the art 
galleries of the world brought to 
your home. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


are used throughout the schools of 
the nation to help educate and inspire 
children. At home, you can make an 
art gallery of their playroom; make 
them familiar with the influences that 
have guided civilization. Persons of 
all ages love to read pictures. Due to 
the volume production attained in 
thirty years by Perry Pictures they are 
most inexpensively priced at 


ONLY TWO CENTS EACH 


for 25, or more. Size 5% x 8 inches. 
Send fifty cents for the 25 popular 
subjects illustrated, including Cat- 
alogue; or fifteen cents for only 
The Perry Pictures 
Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions and specimen Perry 
Pictures. Worth many 
tumes its COSt aS an art 
Guide Book. Use 
coupon below 
NOW! 


a Pa ’ For decorating fancy 


handkerchiefs, scarfs, pil- 

low tops, table runners, 
dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
do it, quickly, easily. Complete 
trial outfit, only $1.00. Includes 
silk crepe handkerchief, with 
marked design; 3 bottles color; 
1 tube plastic white; 1 package 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 
explicit instructions. Finished 
handkerchief and _ materials 
would cost many times more in stores 
you pay < nly $1.00. Order to-day! 

“ 
FREE 1928 ° Yearbook,’ * 96 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, pictures and describes 
hundreds of the newest, loveliest things, 
low in price; easily, quickly decorated 
and splendid for gifts. ‘‘Yearbook’’ 
shows over 200 wood novelties, as well 
as occasional furniture, shipped knocked-down for con 
venience and economy; parchment shades; glass, white 
china, gesso-polychrome and iron novelties. Many 
special offers. A poctal brings it, free! 
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1928 “‘How-to-do- Book" tells the easiest way to do home 
artcraft—wood, cone-painting, shades and the season's 
novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regularly $1.00, 
only 50c if you mention this advertisement 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department L-20, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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Engraved ' Visitin: 

Cards, fashionable and correct in form, fec' 
in tn Es Direct from the nation’s social cen- 
ter. Exclusive, yet inexpensive. Write for loan of 
sample portfolio. 

Hausier & Co., 905 E St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Cost of College 


of a college education as the difference in main- 
taining a young man in college, and the cost of 
maintaining him under the same circumstances 
and with the same amount of social activity at 
his home or at some gainful occupation.” 

In all these problems which seem to affect 
the modern college, there has been an interest- 
ing change going on among the student body, 
which paves the way toward an economic solu- 
tion to the strain upon the family budget. We 
must grant that there s no stopping the in- 
creased cost of tuition; even many of the small- 
est colleges of the South and West warn that 
a raise of fifty or a hundred dollars will take 
effect before the new academic year. But there 
is a spirit of democracy on the campus which 
places no barrier between the student of wealth 
and the student who has to earn his way. Even 
in our most superior boarding schools, all boys 
and girls, regardles circumstance, have to 
serve their turn waiting upon table. And so, 
on the campus, the snow-shoveler or the hod 
carrier stops to talk with the lad in tweeds 
with no sense of difference. The Harkness 
Memorial at Yale carries among its decorations 
insignia as tribute to students who aided in its 
construction. This to me is healthier by far 
than another means offered the poor boy for 
uring his education. I can not quite relish 
loan system whereby a student is financed 
liberal funds, with the understanding that 
a semi-annual interest, and begin paying 
two years after he is out of college. He 
graduates with a mortgage on his endeavor. 


s of 


se 
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by 
he pay 
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In The Smaller Colleges 

These letters which I have just read did not 
in the least alter my original beliefs as to the 
problems of the college at the present time. I 
know from observation that the country is rich 
in the small institution, where there is a con- 
scientious faculty, whose reputation may not be 
extensive, yet whose thoroughness is unques- 
tioned. I know—having lived in a small 
Southern town—that there are localities where 
these small colleges have a standing high in the 
regard of the communities where they are estab- 
lished. The tuition in these institutions is far 
below the figures generally accepted as the typi 
cal cost of an adequate education: 
as $400 a year, but never over 
at the maximum rate. They, have their 
fraternities, and even here there is a surprise 
for the critic, since the expense of a fraternity 
student as compared with the non-fraternity 
man are negligible in proportion to the amount 
of discussion given to the subject. Yet, even 
if it were twice what it is, I believe the average 
student is entitled to the fraternal atmosphere 
of college, and especially so if he works for it | 
and pays his way. I can not help feeling that 
we are on the road toward the de- 
manding that each and every student in some 
way contribute to his yearly expenses, thus an- | 
swering again the disgruntled critic who looks 
askance at what he calls the long, idle summer 
months and the long periods of holiday during 
the college year. The fact is that such “ob- 
servers” do not observe at all. For the college 
authorities feel that in many respects the stu- 
dent has not sufficient leisure time in which to 
do collateral reading in relation to his courses 
Unfortunately, we can not overcome the opin- 
ion of some that the mere act of having a book 
in one’s hand is a waste of time. 

\fter all these arguments for and 


they ZO as 
a thousand 


low 


100, 


colleges’ 


against, I 


am almost inclined to believe that education is 
too cheap; that since the communities seem 
ready—by the way they support their state 
universities—to meet the demands of increasing 
cost, we should be ready, as individuals, to 


meet the emergency which will be permanently 
with us. I have been arguing as though the 
criticisms I have noted are general. The truth 
is, they are rare, and in consequence, when they 
are heard, they are given greater credence than 
they deserve. Faith in education on the 
increase in every quarter. The business man 
has, generally speaking, been won over to it, 
and the vast public—by the way it clamors to 
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be carried along in adult years by the college 
turns to it on all questions of the day. I don’t| 
care if they take it from the angle that educa- 
tion pays, for their view becomes richer at the 
same time that salaries may show an increase. 
I am not claiming that our institutions are as 
fine as they should be, and I am warmed by the 
modesty with which the college presidents, who 
have penned most of the five hundred letters, 
lay claim to any credit. But it is evident, from 
a fair weighing of the evidence, that they are 
not stumbling in the dark, that they are not 
aloof from life, that they are not shaken by the 
demand for practical results, but are protective 
of the essential reasons for any education at all 
reasons almost classically stated by former 
P reside nt Hyde of Bowdoin: 

“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to 
count Nature a familiar acquaintance and Art 
an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the 
| apprec iation of other men’s work and the criti- 
| cism of one’s own; to carry the keys of the 
| world’s library in one’s poc ket, and feel its re 
sources behind one in whatever task he under- 
| takes; to make hosts of friends among the men 
| of one’s own age who are the leaders in all 
walks of life; to lose oneself in generous enthu- 
siasms and cooperate with others for common 
ends; to learn manners from students who are 
gentlemen; and to form character under pro- 
| fessors who are Christian—these are the return 
|} of a college for the best four years of one’s 
| life.” 
| In consideration for all this, how paltry the 
| protest of any parent! Is it worth six thousand 

dollars for the four years, if it is necessary to 
spend that much—and it isn’t by at least fifty 
percent? I believe that the parent who stands 
to criticize, stands unarmed. The home pocket- 
book has no complaint, no case—though it still 
has its obligation in the matter. For it is al- 
most universally believed that upon education 
depends the life of the state and the nation, 
and upon expert training depends the advance 
of science and the humanities. 

And as I read the correspondence from the 
| Presidents and the deans and the registrars and 
the professors—all sincere in their delving for 
a solution to this purely economic problem, and 
full of an inspiring devotion to the fundamental 
and ever-reviving hope of education—I felt 
sure that somewhere among the letters I should 
find a fitting doxology to accord with my own 
thankfulness for my own years spent at college 
It came in a short sentence written by Captain 
Ralph Earle, President of Worcester Polytech 
nic Institute: 

“Surely, even to think what life would have 
been without the training, the education, and 
the human contacts there obtained makes me 
shudder. I might say also that I have had a 
little experience in a world where culture and 
education did not count before I entered col- 
lege, and I realize how little the people of such 
a world obtain out of life. High schools are not 
enough. The maturer education, both cultural 
and professional, given by four years or more 
in college, is the pearl beyond price in the world 
today.” 











Editor’s Note 


Following the publication in the May 
Atlantic Monthly of an article in which—among 
other indictments, both serious and humorous— 
it was charged that $1500 year is the minimum 
amount for which a college education may be 
secured in this country, Good Housekeeping 
sent to the Presidents of nearly 600 colleges a 
letter requesting accurate data on this subject. 
Over 500 care fully prepared answers were re- 
ceived, and it is upon an analysis of these that 
| the foregoing article is based. Mr. Moses, al- 
| though he thinks that a good education is 
| worth whatever it costs, has statistics to prove 
that a good education may be secured in prac- 
tically every section of the country for half of 
$1500, or less. 





Mr. Moses writes: 

“The average cost of education, according to 
sections, as given in the letters, bears me out in 
my stztement that $800 a year will amply 
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The Cost of College 


cover the student expense for any college other 
than the one of “‘first”’ standing or situated in 
a large city, where economic conditions call for 
higher board. I might say that nowhere need 
an education cost $1500 a year (even at Har- 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams) if the stu- 
dent shows care. This does not mean that he 
will have to be meager, but merely careful. 
registrars in the college of the 


estimate. But in the colleges not widely known, 
but locally important, the figures bear me out. 
Thus: 

East (A) Middle West (B) 

$741 average $663 

For the East I aver- For the Middle West I 
aged eighteen reports averaged 3 reports 

West (C) 

$505 
For the West I aver- 
aged 23 reports 


South (D) 
$610 average 
For the South I aver- 
aged 20 reports 


“In all cases above I have been generous 
rather than paring down to prove my case. It 
will be seen from the above figures that even 
if the colleges have failed to calculate into their 
estimates ‘personal expenditures’ which the 
Aillantic writer expects to charge to the college 
account, there is ample margin to add it in and 
still be within my figure of $800.” 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 56) 


this flare being one of the most important 
changes in this year’s fashions from last. It is 
seen in daytime dresses, in coats, and in| 
evening frocks. 

Velvet is the leader in the winter fabrics 
velvet in all its varieties, plain and printed, 
straight pile and panne, plain-surfaced or 
ribbed in corduroy, with the new chiffon vel- 
vet, which is transparent as chiffon, the love- 
liest of all. It is really beautiful, and all the 
leading French designers have used it exten- 
siveiy in their winter showings. Of course, it is 
perishable, and shows marks easily, but it is 
lovely to wear and to look upon. It probably 
will not be practical for general wear, but it is 
one of these lovely fashions that come now and 
then to be used for the most important oc- 
casions. After velvet, comes satin and crépe 
for gowns, and even for handsome afternoon 
Next the soft woolens for morning and 
afternoon, some of the woolen fabrics mingled 
with gold and silver threads. Wool jerseys, 
kashas, and tweed mixtures continue to be 
smart, and they are practical, too, for any 
wardrobe. 

Trimming continues to take a subordinate 
place; that is, there is little decoration not con- 


coats. 


fined to the beautiful hand-workmanship the | 


French designers have so definitely put into 
this year’s clothes—pin tucks, hemstitching, 
cording, incrustation, application, stitching, 
and other details that make these clothes so 


| difficult to copy. 


UNIVERSE 


By Edith Tatum 


SHE is a very little thing. 

Her dark blue eyes, I think, are part 
Of the deep sea; and I can trace 

A gracefulness in her small hands 
Like some young gull on easy wing 
But in her eves lies all my world, 
And her white hands hold all my heart. 


The | 
“second line”’ | 
seem to think that $1000 a year is a generous | 
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It’s color these days, that makes a 
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Milk If Cream 


(Continued from page 23) 


| that Sally should go for her the next morning | 


at daybreak, and they would drive to Robin 
wood, the old Reynolds plantation where 
Grandpa had lived. 

“We'll go around and see all the oldest 
people in the neighborhood and try to find out 
something. And—oh, yes, Ann—ask your 
mother to tell you the maiden name of Grand- 
pa’s wife.” 

Agreeing shortly in a strange voice of desper- 
ation climbing over resentment, Ann cut the 
connection. 

And Sally, after arranging with Mrs. Rob- 
bins to watch the shop the next morning, went 
contentedly upstairs to her room. She laid 
out tomorrow’s clothes, set the alarm clock for 
a dark awakening, and went early to bed, 
assured by one of those stark convictions 
called “‘hunches” that the irksome and recur- 
rent tales of Grandpa's superiority were soon 
to be ended forever. 





At THE raucous suggestion of the clock, the 

next morning, she got quickly out of bed, 
into her clothes, and downstairs long, sleepy 
hours before any one else in the neighborhood 
was awake. Even Bago, the dingy white cat 
curled behind the kitchen stove, considered it 
too early to get up. 

Sally ate a hurried breakfast and filled a 
small lunch basket from the refrigerator and 
warming oven. Running out to the barn, she 
| backed out the dilapidated yellow station- 
| wagon and, with a flourish worthy of an im- 
ported limousine, sent it clattering down to 
| the concrete road beyond the hedge of honey 
suckle vines. 

The usually busy road was deserted now, 
and the streets of the little town where it led 
her were empty, too. The Reynolds house 
seemed forbiddingly quiet when she stopped 
| before it, but a dark blur moved from the front 
| porch down to the picket gate. Then Ann, 
tangled in yawns, stumbled into the car, and 
they drove away. 

Sally asked immediately for the maiden 
name of Grandpa’s wife and was sleepily told 
| that Mrs. Reynolds had admitted that she did 
not know it. 

The sun rose leisurely and pointed the way 
to Robinwood. An unpaved road with no 
|important objective, it lay betwe.n scarred 
|clay gullies that showed in the rank growt! 
| above them the heritage of clay, rusty brown 
of hickory saplings, coppery red of persimmon 
trees, and the glowing shagginess of golden- 
rod. Beyond, on either side, stretched lumpy 
clay fields. 

There was scant conversation in the station- 
wagon. 

Sally parked before a country store. 
| might as well begin here.” 
| A flicker of reluctance passed across Ann’s 
|face. “All right,” she said dejectedly. 

Inside the store Sally’s spirits rose. The 
storekeeper was encouragingly old. She made 
a small purchase of peppermint candy and 
asked with her most inveigling smile, 

“T wonder if you ever knew an old man who 
lived in this neighborhood a long time ago at 
Robinwood, old Dr. Reynolds?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say as I did, m’am 
He was a little before my day, but I knew of 
him mighty well. A finer old gen’elman never 
lived, m’am. He was a great friend of my 
father’s. I just can remember his funeral 
There’s never been such a big funeral in the 
county since. Nearly everybody turned out 
for the old doctor. Yes, m’am, pa thought the 
worl’ an’ all of the old gen’elman.” 

Ann’s face was tenanted by an expression of 
| proud vindication. 

The storekeeper looked older than he was, 
Sally concluded indifferently as she prepared 
to depart. 

“Do you happen to know the maiden name 
of Dr. Reynolds’ wife?’ she asked from the 
'‘ doorway. 


“We 
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Jergens Lotion instantly relieves 
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for keeping the skin white 


HE greatest praise we have had 

for this wonderful new skin prep- 
aration has come from women who use 
their hands constantly—women who 
have their hands often in and out of 
water. 

They say Jergens Lotion is remark- 
able for the way in which it keeps their 
hands smooth and white. 

Jergens Lotion contains two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known 
to science. Its effect on a rough or 
chapped skin is almost instantaneous. 
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Hourckecpin 
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| knows all about the Reynoldses. 


| trips and days of fishing. 


Milk If Cream 


“No, m’am, I don’t. But I tell you who 
Old Une’ 
Nathan used to b’long to ’em, and he can tell 
you everything, if it’s one of his rememberin’ 
days. You'll find him sittin’ outside his house 
about four miles down the road. You can’t 
miss him. It’s a small little house with a well o’ 
water in the yard.” 

Sally thanked him with another smile and 
climbed into the car. 

As the storekeeper had predicted, they 
found the old negro outside in the sun. 
Wrapped in many garments, he was propped 
in a chair against the house. And beside a 
well of water in the yard there was a bed of 
yellow chrysanthemums, sending out an odor 
of such cleanliness that the whole place seemed 
pleasantly antiseptic. 

Sally spread her smile for Uncle Nathan and 
asked him if he had known Dr. Reynolds. 

“Yes’m, I knowed ’un, an’ er purty man he 
was, too. Er purty man, I tell yer! 1 knowed 
‘un well. Ercose, I was jus’ er young lad-boy 
like, but many’s de time—”’ j 

\ pitifully confused account of hunting 
Huge wild turkeys 
sometimes forsook the forest to gambol in the 
rivers among the fish, and monster fishes were 
often treed by dogs of the most amazing ac- 
complishments, but through it all the old 
doctor remained authentic, still Grandpa the 
incomparable. 

Sally turned off the faucet of the old man’s 
reminiscence long enough to inquire the name 
of Dr. Reynolds’ father-in-law. But despite 
many grunts of mental stress, “I disremember, 
missy, I ’clar’ I jus’ disremember!”’ was all that 
he could tell her. And, “I disremember” was 
the unfailing reply to any question of the least 
importance. 

it was maddening. Here was a person who 
had known Grandpa, who could tell what he 
ate and wore and said. Surely, if they tried 
hard enough, they could, by the sheer force of 
Ann’s necessity, force Uncle Nathan to remem- 
ber that name and some small defect in Grand- 
pa that could be taken home to wave in the 
face of Mrs. Reynolds’ objection to Joe Tan- 
ner. 

Squatting on the ground beside him, 
Sally explored the old negro’s memory until 
he was exhausted. But she could find nothing, 
though he said repeatedly that he knew the 
name as well as he knew his own but, “jus’ 
kinder couldn’ seem to think o’ it right then.” 

“Oh, come on, Sally,”’ Ann finally insisted. 
“It’s perfectly hopeless. Let the poor old 
thing alone. You'll never find anybody who'll 
say anything mean about Grandpa, and what 
difference does it make about his wife’s name 
before she was married? Come on, Sally!” 

They left old Uncle Nathan muttering 
weakly to himself, “I disremember. I jus’ 
disremember.”’ 


“7 KNOW we can find out something, Ann,” 

Sally reiterated doggedly as she climbed 
into the wagon, ‘“‘and I think it’s necessary to 
know who his wife’s people are.” 

“Well, my soul, can’t we go to the court- 
house and look up deeds and things and tind 
out?” 

“That you can’t!” Sally replied tightly. 
“You’ve forgotten that the old courthouse 
burned down about twenty-five years ago and 
mighty few of the papers were saved. And I 
think you’ve forgotten, too, that it’s not my 
| mother who’s shut herself up in a dark room, 
crying and bathing her face with cologne. 

“Ann took refuge in an offended silence. But 
as the day elaborated only more and more 
confirmation of the old familiar tales of Grand- 
pa that she herself had so often enjoyed telling, 
her manner of smooth complacence at Sally's 
chagrin gradually gave way to the old harried 
| jook of worry. When at last they had iinished 
a belated luncheon, Ann had lost all reluctance 
|to find out something on Grandpa, and was 
| drooping under the pressure of disappointment. 
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Milk If Cream 


And Sally was more than ever snappishly 
determined to accomplish her purpose. 

“We've been to all the neighbors for miles 
ground,” she said stubbornly, “and now we'll 

to Robinwood. If anybody’s living there, 
yell tell them who you are and ask to be al- 
lowed to search the attic. We might find an 
old letter that would tell us the name. I’m 
certain that all the information we want is 
right here in the neighborhood, and I’m not 
going home until I’ve found out something. 
Grandpa hasn’t been dead more than seventy 
years at the outside, and I know I can find 
it.” 

“What information?” Ann asked dis- 
tractedly. “Find out what? I don’t want to 
ask strange people to let me search through 
their attic.” 

“Stop asking me those foolish questions,” 
Sally ordered. “I think we're lost. If what 
that last woman said is true, we ought to be in 
sight of the house now. I thought surely it 
would be in that clump of trees over yonder.” 

They passed a half-open gate, dejectedly 
negligent of a ragged roadway leading to the 
clump of trees in question. Among them, 
Sally glimpsed three huge chimneys standing 
in pathetic dignity amid the wreckage of a 





ire. 

“Why, Ann,” she said, bringing the car to a 
quivering stop, “it’s burned down!” 

“Tt must have happened last night, for none 
of the people around here seemed to know 
anything about it. Just as we were planning to 
come! Everything seems to be against me, 
Sally!” 


into the washed road that had once been a 
smooth driveway under splendid trees. Stop- 
ping abruptly beside the ruin, she scrambled 
to the ground. There was a sturdy beauty | 
about those old chimneys that was in a mea- | 
sure compensating for the futility of the morn- 
ing. She walked slowly to the back of the | 
wreckage, and then went cautiously to the | 
brink of the pit that had been the cellar, and 
peered into it. | 

“Ann,” she called breathlessly, “the ashes 
are simply alive with the most beautiful 
hinges; H, HL, strap—and yonder’s a lovely 
butterfly one. Grandpa couldn’t have built 
this house, after all. The hinges are too old.” 

Momentarily diverted from the real issue 
of the day, Sally lowered herself carefully 
down among the hinges, saying mildly, 
“Ouch! It’s still right hot down here.” 

An instant later she was calling enthusiasti- 
cally, “Come here, Ann, I want you to tell me 
if you think this iron is too damaged to be 
used.” 

Ann went reluctantly to the edge of the 

hole, examined the hinge that Sally threw up 
to her, pronounced it good enough to be used | 
again, and complained, “You’ve got no busi- 
hess down there in those hot ashes, Sally, and 
there’s no telling what minute one of those old 
chimneys might fall.” 
or,throw me a stick,” was Sally’s reply. | 
‘These chimneys weren't built to fall. Can’t 
you look at ’em and tell that?” 
The stick was grudgingly delivered. Making 
little disjointed remarks of satisfaction to her- 
self, Sally raked industriously among the 
ashes, and Ann, except for occasional sniffles, 
was silent. 

At last satisfied that all the hinges had been 
found, Sally hauled herself and them to where 
Ann sat on the back steps, which inexplicably 
remained intact. 

P nook, a she said, “isn’t this a fine lot 
— é nd we’ve almost none in the shop. 
spay can clean vem up so that nobody 
a _ ~— they’d been through a fire, 
herself an yonder, Ann!” she interrupted 

Tse gleefully, as her suddenly lifted glance 

ound a pair of black andirons, marooned in a 





second-story fireplace. 
Slender 


£ OVELY, undulating, lithe — she 
sweeps by on flitting feet—how graceful 
— how altogether charming! We turn to 
look at her as she walks down the Avenue 


Thereis.no 


. * 
ALLY backed the car to the gate, and turned SU bsti Lu le for 


RACE! 


HEN Emerson wrote... NS 


‘Every natural action is grace- 
ful’... he set down the whole secret 
of that beautiful, flowing carriage 
which makes some women so pleas- 
antly conspicuous. 

But why not a// women? Why do we 
see so many awkward, mincing gaits? 

Simply because so many women sac- 
rifice foot-freedom to foot-fashion 
...and no one can walk naturally 
who is favoring a complaining foot. 

But there is no need for this martyr- 
dom! Go to the shop handling The 
Red Cross Shoe and look at the many 
models you'll find on display. Aristo- 
cratic! The mode of the moment ex- 
pressed with the utmost good taste 
in every detail of design and material! 

Now try ona pair. What blessed re- 
lief! Walk about the shop—stand on 
tiptoes—really, your feet are scarcely 
aware that they are shod! How snugly 





Free book! Send for this 
interesting little book that 
tells how to ‘‘walk in 
beauty.” Address Dept.G-3. 
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these remarkable 
> shoes fitand yethow 
free your feet are! 
Made over the famous exclusive 
*‘Limit’’ lasts, Red CrossShoesdonot 
bind at the ball of the foot, pinch at 
the toes, gap or rub at the heel! And 
how gloriously the exclusive Arch- 
Tone feature supports the arch. 

Red Cross Shoes are ‘‘broken in’ 
when you buy them! You can walk in 
them all day, dance in them all night 
. . . they won't nag you, they are made to 
fit your feet perfectly in action and repose. 

That is why Red Cross Shoes and 
a graceful, flowing walk are invari- 
ably cause and effect. 

And that is why you will find these 
unusually good-looking shoes just 
what you have been looking for, for 
years. You can learn today what real 
foot-freedom means, and socan daugh- 
ter, for there is also The Red Cross 
Shoe for Young Ladies. 





HE narrow band across the 

sole of every Red Cross Shoe 
és your assurance that it was 
made over one of the famous ex- 
clusive 'Limit’’ lasts. You can 
wear this shoe home — for it 
needs no breaking in. 
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N fact, this beauty aid to love- 
ly footwear is an essential 
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made in popular shades to pre- 
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leathers. Packaged with a pad 
for applying and a wool buffer 
for polishing. Very compact. 
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Milk If Cream 
adequateness which even their present seeming 
uselessness could not destroy. Their darkened 
urn-shaped finials, Sally knew, were brass 
“The best pair of that type I’ve ever seen,” she 
said. “I’ve got to have ’em.” 

“Sally,” Ann entreated, at the limit of ep. 
durance, “‘p-lease don’t climb that old chim. 
ney. The andirons can’t be valuable enough 


’ she 


for you to risk your life for them, and what 
would I do way out here with you buried 
under all those bricks?” : 

“Oh, pshaw, Ann!’’ said Sally. “There's 
not the least danger. And you surely don’t 
expect to go away and leave those grand and- 
irons just sitting up there, do you?” 

Sally found a long, strong timber. It took 
all her strength, but she finally managed to get 
it across one corner of the pit of ashes and 
propped between the andirons in the fireplace 

“One thing sure and certain,” Ann declared 
as Sally began crawling up the plank, “I’m not 
going to sit here and watch you kill yourself. 
I can’t stand to see you do this awful thing.” 

She strolled wretchedly down a faint, dis 
used back road and disappeared into a secluded 
little path that branched abruptly from it. 

The chimney, which had seemed so solidly 
reliable from the ground, loomed menacingly 
above Sally now. Unconsciously she aban 
doned the crawl for a favorite method of her 
childhood. Flattening herself out on the 
board, she clutched it with her hands and knees 
and shinned up to the fireplace. There, with 
her knees locked around the plank, she sat up, 
grabbed the andirons, and dropped them 
carefully to the ground. Then regardless of 
torn clothes, broken fingernails, and splintery 
hands, she slid exultantly down after them. — 


UICKLY dumping the collection of old 
iron into the car, she set off down the dim 


’ road to show Ann that she was still alive. A 


little sense of triumph over the chimney and 
the board was freshening Sally’s confidence 
in herself. The task of removing Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’ objection to Joe Tanner had become a 


- simple matter of time and work when she 


reached the little path. 

\ green band of periwinkle vines bound its 
edges. Layers of past autumns from the trees 
and bushes, crowding in upon it, lay sodden 
under this year’s carpet of bright leaves. The 
periwinkle vines, Sally realized sharply, were 
growing toward the house, not away from it 
There was more, then, than Ann to be dis 
closed by this path. Sally began to hurry. 

Soon a gap in the unkempt growth on one 
side showed Ann, a forlorn figure, on a dis- 
colored marble slab in a small graveyard. Be- 
hind her a group of cedar trees pointed darkly 
toward the sky. The periwinkle vines made a 
dismal drapery for all the tombs, and Sally’s 
footsteps were hushed in the thick mat of it 
beneath her feet. But it was the scrawny 
remnant of a once formal box-wood hedge that 
made the little cemetery seem so pitifully 
forgotten. 

“Whose grave is that?” Sally asked so 
eagerly that the question became almost an 
accusation, 

With a lunging start Ann looked up. “Gra- 
cious! Sally, you scared me nearly to death: 
It’s Grandpa's grave.” 

“Then,” said Sally, “Grandma must be 
buried here, too. What a fool I was not to 
think of the burying-ground the first thing. 
Sometimes I don’t seem to have a ray of sense. 

She went quickly to the grave next to where 
Ann sat, and pushed back the curtain of vines 
from the small old-fashioned shaft. 

Time and moisture, aided by an insidious 
green lichen, had almost obliterated the in 
scription. ‘ ‘In—Memory—Dear—’ she 
read haltingly, “ ‘of Maud—Ann Something 

Adored Wife of William Reynolds.’ Ann, 
this is Grandma’s grave, and here’s her name 
Get me a stick so I can scratch this moss off it 
There’s too much for me to get it out with my 
fingernail.” 
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WINTER Comes 








\- be, to attract a man like Grandpa.” 
h “Still,” Sally insisted, “Mort is not so good | 
it in Virginia She was born in eighteen | 
d hundred at Blackheath in Gloucester County. 
Why, Ann, that’s the name of the old Reynolds 
's plantation in Gloucester. What do you sup 
t pose Maud Ann Mort was doing being born 
- there?” 
“Oh, I don’t know, Sally. What differenc: 
k does it make?” 
t Sally leaned over the monument again 
d “*In Memory Dear Adored Wife 
, That’s right sweet, isn’t it?” she said. “It 
d makes them seem so much less dead. Most 
: | old tombstones say the same things: ‘Sacred to 
The Memory of—,’ ‘In Loving Memory of—’ 
M K E T H I S 0 nN e and ‘Beloved Wife.’” Sally was scratching 
. busily at the lichen again. ‘“‘There’s a lot of 
poetry here, too.” 
SIM PL E i HANG E “Oh, come on, and let’s go home. It’s get 
y | ting late. We've spent the whole day rambling 
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: EFORE winter cold sets in, before 
‘ you begin wasting 1 out of every 3 
, tons of coal (or gallons of oil) anneces- 
m sarily—call your local heating and 
uf plumbing shop and have them make 
’ this one simple change in your steam 
heating system. Have them replace 
d the air-venting valve on each of your 
n radiators with a Hoffman No. 2 
; Vacuum Valve. You will get amaz- 
( : 
; ing new comfort. 
A You can have hot radiators 3 hours (not 30 
a minutes) after fires are banked. You can get 
od up steam in 15 minutes (not an hour). Think 
. what this means in comfort and convenience. 
of You can bank the fire after dinner and still 
= have piping hot radiators when you go to bed 
: atioor11. You can have three quarters of an 
24 hour more sleep in the morning—and get up 
‘ steam by the same hour—7 or 8—as before 
What is more you cut your coal or oil bills 14 
By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% on your 
e investment in Hoffman Vacuum Valves—the 
4 first year. At the end of the second, you get 
4 your investment back—plus a profit. Every 
y year, after this, you receive a gift of approxi- 
a mately $5.00 for each radiator in your home 
5 
it SEND FOR BOOK—Like any investment, 
y this one is worth studying. Send for inter- 
ut esting 48-page book, *‘How to Lock Out AIR— 
ly the heat thief."’ It explains the invention that 
makes this amazing comfort and fuel saving 
0 possible. Just print your name and address 
n on edge of this ad. and mail to Hoffman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. K-10, 25 West 45th 
\- Street, New York City. 
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VACUUM VALVES 








Ann dragged herself to the nearest tree 


broke off a small, sturdy branch, and gave it 


listlessly to Sally. 
“M Sally informed 
- : 
| ciously at the lichen, ‘‘o-r-t. 


her, scraping vi- 
Maud Ann Mort 


wife, is it?” 
“It may not sound swell,” Ann admitted 
dully, “but I know she was nice. She had to 


through the country for nothing, and I’m al 
ready behind with my sewing.” 

| Ann walked through the gap in the bushes 
| and Sally followed her, saying cheerfully: 

“Well, at least, when you get home tonight, 
you can ask your mother if she thinks Maud 
Ann Mort is a prettier name than Maud 
Ann Tanner. And you’re even better off 
than that, for you’ve got Reynolds to fall 
back on.” 

Silence. It lasted during the long jangling 
ride home. For Ann was obviously too de 
pressed to talk, and Sally’s mind was swarming 
with conjectures that would reconcile the 
birth at Blackheath of a Maud Ann Mort with 
the arrogant elegance of the Reynolds family 
who lived near Cousin Matilda in Richmond. 
Maud Ann Mortimer, yes, or Maud Ann 
Morton. But there was still no explanation 
for poor little Maud Ann Mort when Sally 
rattled into the barn that night and hurried to 
the house, resolved to try once more to pry 
some slight information from Mrs. Robbins. 

It was a useless effort, however. Under the 
insistence of Sally’s questioning, the old lady 
became more and more virtuously elusive in a 
| fog of inattentive evasion, until Sally gave up 
and went to bed. 





AXN brought the face of the doomed to the 
shop the next morning. 

“Sally,” she said, unrolling the usual mass of 
| sewing from the towel, “‘there was a telegram 
| from Joe when I got home last night. He’s 
| changed his plans and is coming today instead 
| of next week—this afternoon. And I'll have 
to tell him how mother feels about our wed 
ding. She says that she won’t see him and 
won’t go to the wedding at all. So I don’t see 
how there can be any wedding now. We'll just 
have to go off somewhere and get married. Run 
away, I suppose you’d call it.” 

“And we won't have time to go down to 
Gloucester and hunt for the Morts,” Sally said 
limply. 

“And I won’t have time to finish my things,” 
Ann wailed. “I'll have to get married in rags 
for I can’t wait around for two months with 
mother like this. I'll just have to get it over 
| and done with as soon as I can, if I’m going to 

do it at all.” 

Dragging the usual routine of the shop, the 
morning passed drearily. 

“What time did Joe say he’d get here?” 

| Sally asked after a long silence. 

“He just said ‘afternoon.’ I suppose 
driving down in the car and doesn’t know ex 
actly what time he'll get in.” 

“Well,” said Sally sadly, 
now.” 


he’s 
“it’s afternoon 


customary egg, was with them. 


| 
| That’s not a very swell name for Grandpa’s | 


Then they realized that Maud, bearing the | 
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How pleasant and easy it is to sew, 
with the Hamilton Beach Home 
Motor operating your machine. 


It eliminates all the hard work— 
makes your old machine as easy to 
operate as the finest electric. There’s 
no tiresome pedaling, no racking 
Back strain. You merely guide the work. 

Simply place the motor against 
the hand wheel, rest your foot on the 
foot control pedal and sew—fast or 
slow—with never a broken thread. 
Write how this $18.50 Motor makes 

your old machine as easy to op- 


erate as the latest electric models. Sold by 
reliable dealers everywhere. 


for interesting booklet. Learn 


Hamitton Bgacu Mpc. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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“Darn Your 


A-Line-A-Day,” 


said Mr. Kimball 


“What a wonderft ul trip that was we took last May, 
said Mr. Kimbs all. “‘Wasn't it glorious!” replied M rs. 
Kimball, “‘but it Was in June, not May, 
“No, it was May.” “Oh no—June!’ J 
And then to settle the argument, Mrs. Kimball 
c _ ily got out her A- Line- A-Day Book and proved 
she was right. ‘Darn your A-Line-A-Day 
Bo ook,”’ said Mr. Kimball with a smile. Did Mrs. 
Kimball enjoy her little triumph? She did. And 
that’s only one of the many delights and practical 
helps of an A-Line-A-Day 


Give Christmas and New Year’s 


An A-Line-A-Day is easier to keep and far more 
interesting than a diary. Each page has five spaces, 
representing the same day for five consecutive years. 
What you wrote a year ago today is just above 
what you write today. The fascination of such 
a record grows with each year. Excellent for com- 
parative records of business, sales, weather, crops, 





home and social eve nts, travel ls or for one’s intimate 
th yours this year. Give 
th ad New Year's. 






a 
or le ather. $1.00 to 


rit ithout 1 $3.00 to $25.00 with locks. 


A locked book is a treasure chest for your most 
intimate thoughts. At stationery and department 
stores, gift shops, or if not found locally, direct, 


enclosing check or money-order. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


Send coupon for FREE Booklet 


Without obligation, send coupon today for New, FREE 
16-page illustrated booklet, completely describing Ward's 
A-Line-A-Day Book and giving valuable special sugges- 
tions for its use 

If you buy an “‘A-Line-A-Day” 
out this advertisement and take it with you. 
you get what you want more quickly. 


SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO. 
305 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Specimen page 


at your dealer's, tear 
It will help 


Model 157X $5 
key 
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Housekeeping 





Milk If Cream 


“My soul, Maud!” Sally said crossly. 
you scared me!” 

“T didn’t think you heard me,” Maud snick- 
ered. “Miss Annie,” she continued eagerly, 
“that ain’t a step-in, is it? It looks like too 
much cloth for that to me.” 

“No,” Ann replied. 

She gathered her work into the towel, lifted 
it beyond the avidity of Maud’s reach, went 
into the workroom adjoining the shop, and 
closed the door. 

“Do you want something, Maud?” 
asked. 

“Yessum. 


“How 


Sally 


Mummer sent me to ast your 


grammaw to loan her a pen ’n’ send her ’n| 


egg’s worth of ink.” 
“Did you say an egg’s worth of ink?” It 


was a startling demand even from Maud. 


} 
la 
got to write him a letter ’n’ get it off today.” 





| the house 


“Yessum. My uncle Henry Mort is going 
way to Australia on a boat, ’n’ Mummer’s 


**Your Uncle Henry who?” 

““My Uncle Henry Mort,” distinctly. 

“I didn’t know your name was Mort,” 
Sally remarked cordially. 

“Tt ain’t. My name’s Ruter, Maud Ann | 
Ruter. He’s Mummer’s brother, don’t you 
see? Her name was Mort, Maud Ann Mort.” 

“Maud Ann Mort!” It had a lovely sound 
to Sally, as she repeated it lingeringly. 


M* AUD, flattered by Sally’s sudden interest, 
laughed airily and said: “‘’N’ I don’t see 
why Miss Annie’s so stuck up ’n’ won’t talk to 
me, ’n’ let me see her clo’se, when she’s my own 
blood cousin. Mummer told me not to say 
anything to Miss Annie about it because the 
Reynoldses think they’re too good to speak to 
anybody, nearly. ’N’ Mummer says she don’t 
want to have anything to do with the Rey- 
noldses any more’n they want to have any- 
thing to do with her. 
ain’t ever going to get the chanct to slight her.” 
“Maud,” Sally asked earnestly, “are you 
sure about this?” 

“Yes-um!”’ Maud’s reply rose on an em- 
phatic inflection that was shrilly convincing. 
“Didn’t Miss Annie’s own great-grammaw 
marry Mummer’s own grammaw’s sister? ’N’ 
wasn’t their own mother named Maud Ann, 
too? ’N’ wasn’t their own father the manager 
of the Reynoldses’ old place down in Glouces- 
ter? I thought everybody knew that!” 

All Sally’s attention was riveted on the word 
“manager,” another, and kindlier, term for over- 
seer. She beamed on Maud, who, seemingly 
intoxicated by her own ability to hold an au- 
dience, rattled on about a number of: things 
that her mother had cautioned her never to 
mention. 

They remained secret, for Sally was not 
listening. With a few disconnected phrases 
revived from the past two days, she was piecing 
together an old romance that seemed for the 
moment more vital than Ann’s. “The Rey- 
noldses’ old place in Gloucester.” “Maud Ann 
Mort, born at Blackheath in Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia. In Memory Dear— 
Adored Wife of William Reynolds.” 


Married to the daughter of his father’s over- | 
seer, William Reynolds had been promptly dis- | 
Those | 


inherited, Sally was certain of that. 
were days of rigid social distinction. That was 
why he had gone to live in the mountains, far 
away from Blackheath in Gloucester County. 
Maud Ann Mort was not to be subjected to the 
snubs of his aristocratic family. His life was 
not to be prescribed by a convention for which 
he had no respect. 

What a right Ann had to be proud 
Grandpa! 

“In Memory Dear—’ What a 
Maud Ann Mort must have been! 

And what 
| mothe r tonight! 

““Maud,” said Sally kindly, “‘you go on to 
and ask Grandma for the ink. I’ve 
a pen that I'll send your mother. I'll get it for 
you in a few minutes.” 

With the egg balanced carelessly in 


darling 


one 


She says the Reynoldses | 


| 








a surprise was coming to Ann’s | 


Announcing 


DETECTO 
JUNIOR 


at an Amazingly 
Low Price 


$1082 





Cow every 


person who has ever 


wished to own De- 
tecto can do so! This 





or building up. 





preferred bathroom 
scale, formerly avail- 
able only at $15, has 
taught people a new 
health habit, “watch- 
ing your weight.” 


Detecto is the great- 
est little home doctor 
in the world 


L espe- 
Y cially when reducing 


Detecto Jr. is built with the same 
mechanical skill, accuracy and faithful 
workmanship which characterize all 
Detecto scales. Ask to see the Detecto 
line at any of the better department 


or hardware stores. 


DETECTO JR. 


DETECTO ACE 


Scale. 


0 


$1085 
Weighs each and every pound up to 250 pounds. 
$1500 


The standard model, weighing up to 300 pounds. 


ETECT 


y WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


If not obtainable at your dealer, order direct from 


THE JACOBS BROS. CO., INC. 
Makers also of Detecto-Lette, the Springless Buby 
Send for folder ** Precious Ounces.” 


mw eee aaa ee ee ee 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 


ept. 10-318 Greenwich 


Please send me your free booklet on Weigh 
Health and Diet by Dr. F. 


Name 


St., N. Y. C. 


W. Murphy. 


Address.. OOO s Oe ee nn wereeerseeces seeeeeeeoeeers 
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Detecto Ace 
Guaranteed 
for jive years. 
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and 
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| Milk If Cream 


hand, Maud went, and Sally jerked open the 
door of the workroom. 
“Ann—!” 


“J heard her, Sally! And how am I ever go- | 


ing to thank you?” — : 

There was something dazzling about Ann. 
Tugged by a dim, indefinable longing fot 
something vaguely beautiful, and new, and 
different from anything that she had ever 
known, Sally thought of the lighted pink lamp 
in Cousin Matilda’s drawing-room and said 
with a limping attempt at briskness, 

“Well, now that there can’t be any objec- 
tion to the great-great-granddaughter of an 
overseer marrying the grandson of a foundry- 
man, I suppose I can go to the house and get 
that pen for Maud.” 

In the kitchen Maud was sprawling in a 
chair beside the table. “I couldn’t find your 
grammaw,” she said as Sally opened the door. 

“All right, I’ll get the things for you.” 

“Miss Sally,” Maud dropped the I’m-as- 
good-as-anybody mannér, “why won’t Miss 
Annie let me look at the things she’s making, 
do you s’pose? ’N’ is it going to be a big 
wedding in the church, or jus’ the int’mate 
frien’s of the fambly at home?” 

“T think she'll let you look at ’em now, 
Maud,” Sally said drily. “But I can’t tell 
you which it'll be.” 

" Maud released a prodigious sigh. 

“Wouldn’t you like a piece of cake, Maud?” 

“Yessum!” 

Sally went to the tiny storeroom for the cake 
box. There the always open window rewarded 
her with the sight of Ann, still suffused with 
that beautiful pinkness, running out of the 
shop to meet Joe Tanner, who seemed to be 
falling out of his car to meet her. 

“Oh, Joe!” she was calling. 

Sally had a fleeting impression that the in- 
tricate bare branches of the apple trees around 
the house were smothered in blooms. 

“Joe, we've just made the most marvelous 
discovery! Grandpa married his father’s over- 
seer's daughter! Isn’t that wonderful, Joe 
Tanner?” 

“Yeah?” that visibly puzzled gentleman re- 
plied as Maud Ann Reynolds, happy descen- 
dant of a Maud Ann Mort, cast herself into his 
arms. 

The shop was going to be mighty lonesome 
without Ann. Sally reached for the tea cad- 
dy and put it on top of the cake box in her 
arms. 

“Maud,” she said, returning to the kitchen, 

“I think ’ll have a piece of cake, too. We'll 
make some tea and have a—-a—a sort of little 
celebration.” 
_ “Yessum!”” Embarrassed, Maud rose quickly 
from her chair, smoothed the back of her 
skirt with both hands, and sat primly down 
again. 

“How do you like your tea, Maud?” Sally 
asked, as with a great show of gaiety she 
rattled the blue cups to the table. 

And socially recognized at last, Maud Ann 
Ruter, happy descendant of a Maud Ann Mort, 
crooked her little finger to the last curve of 
elegance, and said in a thin proper voice that 
Sally had never heard from her before: 

ae if lump; if not, no. Milk if cream; if 
hot, no,”’ 


The sixth of the “Tales of an Antique 
Shop” will appear in the December number. 


Ludmilla 
(Continued from page 7 3) 


The gymnastic competitions lasted till an 
hour after noon. The wrestling matches were 
'o take place after sundown. Those who had 
come from far unpacked the food they had 
wrought with them, and sat down on the grass 
n family circles, while the white-aproned inn- 
oan and his helpers ran to and fro, taking 

ders for wine and bringing brimming pitchers 
to the picnickers, 
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A New Way to 
Restore the 
Lovely Whiteness 


OOK at your hands. 
Are they just as white 
and soft as they used 

to be? 

The work that women do, whether 
at home or at business, does devas- 
tating things to their delicate hands. 
Hot water and hot ovens, dust and 
grime, cause ugly redness and rough- 
ness, and other false signs of age. 

But there’s no need for this, now! 
Thousands of busy women every- 
where are enthusing over the magic 








Gay practical gift 


Rose, Green, Mulberry 


Clo Handy. , 


SAVES 1000 STEPS A DAY > 


Imagine the convenience of setting the 
table or serving an entire meal with Just 
one trip from the kitchen, and just one 
more trip back with all the soiled dishes. 
You can do just that —— 

with a FAULTLESS efot~--. 
Tea-Wagon. Saves / 
endless trudging back 
and forth; enables 
you to enjoy the meal 
yourself and _ entertain 
guests without frequent 
trips from the table. Does 
endless other jobs 
throughout the house 
too, saving countless steps 
daily. A competent and 
efficient ‘maid ever ready 
to help you lighten 
your work and conserve 


your time and strength f 
Fass * ; ; 


EA- AGO 


All Steel— Will last a lifetime 
As handsome as it is useful. 30 inches high or table height. Upper 
tray is all steel 20 x 30 inches and e¢ inch deep with round corners 
easy to clean. Lower tray is hardwood 
for easy rolling. Your choice of five beautiful finishes—gray, brown 
} or white enamel or A CHARMING 
| GIFT Shipping wt.37 Ibs. Price only $12.85 
Ask about the FAULTLESS Folding Tray-Wagon with one Tray 
Folds into a three inch space 
Send your order now or 
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dark oak and mahogany 
Practical and useful 


write for illustrated folder 


FREE 


Moncy Back if not Delighted 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, Ind. 


| Box 141 





Large rubber tired wheels | 
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Be Proud of ‘Your Hands! 


effect of an entirely new kind of 
cream, THINC* (Thurston’s) Hand 
Cream, which transforms ugly, red, 
rough hands into lovely, soft, white 
ones with just a quick, easy rubbing 
in. It is not a lotion, cold cream or 
vanishing cream; it is an absolutely 
new preparation quite unlike any- 
thing you have ever tried before, 
which does its beautifying work, al- 
most in an instant. 
THINC* Hand Cream sells 
for $1.00 at all good 
toiletry dealers. 
And it is guaran- 
teed to satisfy, 
or your money 
will be refunded. 
If your dealer 
hasn't it, send 
us $1.00 direct. 
Or, if you prefer, 
order it C. O. D. 
(youpaythepostman). 
Use the coupon below. 


t. Off 





Thurston-Helme 
41 &E 


Inc., Dept. G-211 
i2nd St., N 


ew York 


ast 


Enclosed find $1.00 for full sized Jar of THINC* 
hurston's) Hand Cream 


Send me full sized $1.00 jar C.0.D 
Name 


Address 


My dealer's name 





saves your hands 
WASHABLE 
COLORFUL 


no oil 


Rainbow Special Package 

3 pure silk Handymits 

in lovely Canary lacquer box 
(or 4 Handymits without box) 


HANDYMIT INC., 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE 
< [=<] BOSTON 
| we | COOKING- 
SCHOOL 
| COOK 
BOOK 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume contains 2677 recipes, 
all tested at Miss Farmer’s famous School 
of Cookery in Boston, with chapters on the 
cold-pack method of canning, drying fruits 
and vegetables; helpful hints to young 
housekeepers; menus, food values, and 
time tables for cooking by temperatures. 














122 illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Dept. M. 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











In using advertisements see page 6 
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You Enter the Doorway to Wonderland 
When You Open the Lid of the 


ELECTRIC QUESTIONER 


There pictured in colors : . 
and toldin a new way,are 
stories that never grow 
old, about Famous Ships 
of American History, 
The Indian In History 
and Legend, Swamp 
Life In America, Joseph 
and His Brethren,Robin- 
son Crusoe, Evangeline, 
and Alice In Wonderland, 
This is the famous Pictor- 
ia] Series thisyear, but it 
isnot all that youget with 
the Electric Questioner. 
For with it’s endless va- 
rietyit is always readyto 
entertain you with any- 
thing from glimpses of 
old China to the newest, 
funniest conundrums 
For you who already own 
= an Electric Questioner, 
we have prepared a great 
variety of extra cards. 
@ These are for sale where 
you bought your Electric 
Questioner, or send for 
descriptive circular. The 
Electric Questioner op- 
Shas erates on a single flash- 
ote Vel toes light battery furnished, 
et tem te | No electric connections, 
fet cot oS 
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FOR SALE WHEREVER TOYS AND GAMES ARE SOLD $3.50 | 


Denver West and Canada $3.75 (In Canada, The T. Eaton Co., Limited) 
If your dealer is out of stock we will send one to you upon receipt of the price plus postage. (Shipping weight 4 lbs.) | 


ESS SESSEEESSCSRTORATION Sat. 08 Port Chester, 6. ¥. | 














GAMES CHILPRST “Hl wy 1 Dats Hand Made Soecia ty 
~— 8 - & 


Constructive 







This fine nainsook dress entirely | 
hand-made. Sizes Infants’ to 1 
year, sent postage prepaid, only 98c. 
Send today for Fall Fashion Book 
Free. Complete outfits for Infants, 
boys to 6 years, girls to 14 years. 
Nursery Furniture, gifts, etc. 


Send 25+ (Cash or Stamps) for \lustrated Booklet 
of 20 Games compiled by Child Expert --~- 











DE LIs 
Dept. N-17, New Orleans, La. 





































MOTHERS Son Will Want a Gift 
Like This “Scout” Monocular 
An S. & A. Importation 


4 Christmas gift for a real 
boy—he'll get endless enjoy- 
ment out of this five power- 
prism monocular used by 
scouts, rangers and hunters. 
At your dealer or sent 
$5.00 direct postpaid. 





Tells Weather Changes in Advance 
Ss. & A. BAROMETER 


A handsome brass and ma- 
—s 4 | hogany finish instrument—ac- 
Maud Tousey Fangei | curately foretells the weather 


| —necessary in planning out- 

| door sports, hunting, motor 
trips, ete. 

| 


. $3.00 At dealers ref sent di- 
Cribs | rect post pal 


Beautitul cribs. Durable. Scientif- German Field Glasses 

ically built to insure sound, rest- 8 POWER 

ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. See miles away—clearly and 

Can be washed. Ivory withblueor distinctly. Day and night 
. . : ° lenses—the all-round sports 

pink, pink or blue with white, café glass. Cash refund if not 

au lait. Decorated with flowers and satisfactory. 

nursery themes. In sealed cartons. $9-85 At dealers or sent | 

Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 





















postpaid. 





| Dealers :—Send for Silent Salesman Display Cards 
i SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. | 
| | Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America | 








94 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 23 N. Scott St., Toronto, Can. 
Sole Distributors for HENSOLOT DIALYT PRISM BINOCU- 
LARS. Send for Catalog. 
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Ludmilla 


The peasants of the village spread out 
leisurely to the right and left of the road, on 
their way home, followed by friends ang 
relatives invited to lunch with them. Lyd. 
milla and Peter Billash were stil! talking to 
each other. They were isolated from the rest, 
She could not invite him to her home, She 
hated the convention which rendered her in- 
hospitable. Whatever might be said about 
her father, he could never have been accused 
of inhospitality. And she was her father’s 
daughter. She felt angry with the village 
Why had no one invited Peter Billash to their 
home for lunch? Of course, he could eat at 
the inn. Others did. 

“Hope to see you later,” she said bruskly, 
offering her hand. 3 

““May I come to see your mill, after lunch?” 
he asked. 

“Of course, you may,” she answered, over 
her shoulder, as she walked away. 

But she was vexed. Why should he want to 
see her mill? It was a mill like all mills. He 
wanted to see her dowry; whether it was ip 
good condition or not. Well, he should see it 
And she would show him the barns, too 
Better mill than his. Better barns. Better 
cattle. Everything she had was of finer qual- 
ity than what he possessed. He should knowit. 


E CAME after lunch, and she showed him 

the mill. He looked at everything care- 
fully, but without appreciation. She walked 
beside him and explained the reason why two 
pairs of stones turned to the right and two 
pairs to the left. It was the newest thing in 
milling. She expected him to be perplexed. He 
understood the reason easily enough. He was 
intelligent. But why did he not cry out in 
wonder? 

At the end of the visit she expected him to 
compliment her on the management of the 
establishment. It was well managed; she 
deserved compliments on that score. Instead 
of that he unearthed from behind a pile of 
empty sacks a roll of thick yarn, generally 
used for sewing the bags, and showed it to her, 
as if to say, 

“How did that get there, eh?” 

His lips were closed. His every gesture hv- 
miliated her. He had no consideration for her 
pride, for the fact that she was Ziska’s daugh- 
ter. When they entered the little office, he 
asked for a glass of water. She placed the 


| glass on the table and left the room with the 
| earthen pitcher to fill it with fresh water from 





the well. Her cheeks were burning. Her eyes 
were moist. She knew he would raise the 
empty glass to the light and look at it, to see i! 
it were clean, before she poured water into it. 
And he did so and looked at her. Her hands 
trembled as she filled the glass. Before leav- 
ing he told her: 

“Tf that man who was driven out of America 
or something, that man Stawsky, is still work- 
ing for you, you tell him he had better clean 
out the straw lying behind the steam engine 
than wrestle.” 

“Peter Billash,”’ she answered angrily, “that 
man was not driven out of America. His name 
is not Stawsky, but Bogoris, and what I have 
to tell him I shall, without your advice.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and left. 

She was angry with herself and mad. She 
should have thrown something at his head. 
How dared he talk to her that way! Was he 
totally unaware of the Ziska pride? Or did he 
not care to take it in consideration? She 
raged. She smashed the glass from which 


| he had drunk. She ran back to the engine to 


see whether there was straw lying around. 
Yes, there was, and too much of it. : 
From all the things she had shown him he 
had picked out three faults of management: 
the straw, the roll of yarn, the unclean glass. 
He had done that purposely to humiliate her. 


Why, why had he said Bogoris had —~ 
| driven out of America? Why had he call 


| 


him “Stawsky’? The mean peasant! They 
were all alike on the other shore of the Moldau. 


























FREE—fill in the coupon 
and mail today 


Weariness? 


just wash it away 


OX price we pay for modern 
life is frequent fatigue. Every 
man and woman who Is active— 
in business, at home, or socially 
—often has that worn-out feeling. 

It’s not a serious weariness: as 
a matter of fact, you can actually 
wash it away—by taking a hot 
Soda bath. 

And you'll probably find a sup- 
ply of Soda on the kitchen shelf 
—Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is 
Bicarbonate of Soda whose purity 
exceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

Dissolve half a pound to a 

und of Arm & Hammer Baking 

oda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in a 
tub of hot water and bathe thor- 
oughly in this—it will bring you 
a new exhilarating energy. 

It's constantly helpful, Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda, useful 
every day in many ways—get a 
package today at your grocer's. 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND 


WARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE 


IDENTICAL— BOTH ARE BICARBONATE 
OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


| “SPR gog 
Arm & Hammer |AFrie i 
Baking Soda is hen Need 
also an ideal den- 
tifrice, helpful in 
combating colds, a , 


hist aid for burns, 


ry 4 insect tvs, USES 
as 


uv 











80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 
Soda as a Household Remedy—also send me 


ae Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird 
Cards, 


Name 


Street 


City State 












| As if they were of different blood. 





Their | 
speech was different, too—ugly, harsh. 

Yet there was something secretly pleasant 
in being humiliated. She had never been:hu- 
miliated before. She felt a little as she did 
after prayers in church. It was almost as 
pleasantly painful as asserting one’s pride. 
She hesitated a brief moment, whether she 
would return to the fair that afternoon or not, 
and decided to go. It was better so. He 
should not think she avoided him. She would 
pay him back, when occasion should arise. 
Wait, wait, close-lipped Peter Billash! 


E SOUGHT her out, while she was talk 
ing toa group of women standing beside 
a carved cradle decorated with red and blue 
painted flowers. John Nasskin had made it, 


| the previous winter, in anticipation of the 


first baby. The Nasskin woman, who now ex- | 


| pected the baby from day to day, was proudly | 
| exhibiting the cradle to everybody. 


“Who made that?” Peter Billash enquired. | 

“John Nasskin,” a woman replied. 

“T thought it was Michel Bogoris,” he said 
without looking at Ludmilla. “It looks so 
\merican.” 

Ludmilla went white with anger, but she 
could not say a word, otherwise her name | 
would be linked with that of Bogoris. 

The school teacher blew his whistle. There 
was a weight-lifting competition. Bags of | 
wheat, iron weights, heavy crowbars. Things | 
to be lifted with one hand, arms outstretched; 
other things to be raised with both hands, 
shoulder high, and so forth. It was open to all 
competitors. There was much laughter, cries 
and clapping of hands. 

Peter Billash stood near her, monopolizing 
her, without saying a word to her; as if the 
fact of his being beside her were sufficient 
compensation. 

The older women of the village watched 
them closely. Peter Billash and Ludmilla were 
getting on. He was no youngster, to be played 
with. He had seen the world. He had seen 
military service. 


Suddenly she saw Michel Bogoris. He was 


| lying on his side on the grass by the road, op- 


| posite them, and looking at her. 


Their eyes 
met. She felt angry that Peter Billash was with 
her. She wanted to laugh, to talk to people 
and be spoken to; she wanted to be flattered 
and admired; she wanted to be part of the fair, 
as she had been last year and the year before 
that. But that man compelled her without 
looking at her, compelled her not by his 
strength nor because of her love for him, 
but because he had found a roll of yarn 
behind a pile of empty sacks, loose straw lying 
around the steam engine, and a glass which 
was not over-clean. 
Peter Billash, too, had seen Michel Bogoris. | 
They looked at each other for a few moments, | 


then as people came to ask Bogoris to try his | 


skill at weight-lifting, the man who had come 
back from America raised himself slowly from 
the ground and looked across the road pro- 
vokingly. Peter Billash turned aside and 
looked elsewhere. He did not trouble to an- 
swer, even disdainfully, the provocation; as if 
it were a challenge from a man so far below his 
level that it was not worth noticing at all. 
Ludmilla knew Bogoris had been profoundly 
humiliated by Peter’s behavior. She knew, 
too, that the miller had acted so to humiliate 
her through her friendship. She wondered 
whether Bogoris would think ill of her because 
of what the man had done to him? Michel 


| Bogoris stretched himself out, grinned, turned 
|his head away, but refused to compete in 


weight-lifting. As Czech understands Czech, 


| Bogoris knew Peter Billash was jealous of him, 


and he also knew that the miller was trying to 
subdue Ludmilla Ziska before marrying her. 

When the wrestling matches started, after 
sundown, Ludmilla was in mortal fear, lest 
Peter Billash say to Bogoris he would do better 
to clear away the straw than wrestle. She 


feared so greatly that this might happen, that 
she was really grateful to the miller for not 
saying it, when Michel climbed into the ring 
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W. F. Quarrre & Company 
Dept. 16-H, 


Does 
your child fear 
examinations? 


Tuose formal that 


questions are 
supposed to test what one really 
knows about a subject—do they 


throw a fear over your boy ...a 
sickness at facing a question he just 
can't answer ...a trembling that 
won't let him think straight about 
even the things he stayed up half the 
night for, cramming? . . . He needs 
The World Book in his home. 

The World Book—acclaimed by 
State Boards of Education and The 
American Library Association—can 
give your boy or girl mastery of any 


subject from elementary grades 
through high school! It enriches 
all lessons—makes them fun. Your 


boy or girl can be confident in class 
—come through examinations glori- 
ously—with The World Book. 

The World Book is all vital world- 
knowledge, for the whole family. 
Planned and prepared under the 
leadership of Professor M. V.O’Shea, 
University of Wisconsin, with the 
help of 31,822 educators, and 196 
editors. Every article written and 
signed by such an authority as John 
Burroughs, E. Burton Holmes, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Edward A. 
Curtis, John H. Kellogg, Eva March 
Tappan, Walter Camp. A_ whole 


reference library! ... almost 7000 
rich, delightful pages . . . 5000 illus- 
trations, and maps, in black and 
white and brilliant colors. Kept 
fresh and timely for you—always. 


You cannot find The World Book 
in stores. But send the coupon and 
we will tell you fully about it. 

W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Publishers 
Chicago 


“The WORLD BOOK 


(ten volumes) 
The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 
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when nut-rich Limas give 
so much at such little cost. 


Many a ‘‘main dish’’ for the winter-day 
neal can be made with California Limas. Few 
toods offer such variety, such alluring flavor, 
such satisfying goodness. 

Yet, this matchless year-round vegetable is 
easy to prepare. Simply cover Limas with 
water at breakfast. Then leave them! At 
your usual time for getting dinner, they're 
ready to be cooked, and even that little labor 
can provide for fwo meals, for, by cooking an 
extra cupful, you prepare today’s dinner dish 
-—and make sure of a tasty salad or nourishing 
soup for tomorrow's luncheon. 

And—most important to the winter fare— 
Limas are generous in proteins, vitamins, car- 
bohydrates and mineral salts. Furthermore, 
Limas are one of the highest alkaline-ash 
foods. Dietitians recommend them to offset 
the acid-ash resulting from many common 
foods—to combat those body acid conditions 
usually known as some form of acidosis. Limas 
help maintain a better-balanced winter diet. 

Right now California Limas are a wonder- 
ful ‘*buy”’—either Large or Baby Limas. 
Supply your pantry today. For extra-fancy 
quality ask for Szasipe Limas. 
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Ludmilla 


to wrestle with a huge stone hewer from a| 
limestone quarry, on the other shore of the 
| Moldau. 

Ludmilla looked at the stone hewer as he 
climbed into the ring. In his clothes he had 
seemed but a little taller and broader than 
Michel; stripped, he appeared twice his size. 
The knotty muscles on his biceps bulged, and 
his short neck emphasized the enormous chest. | 
He looked ferocious. Beside him Michel 
seemed delicate—angelic. 

“There stands Michel Bogoris, the mighty 
wrestler,” Peter Billash said, grinning broadly. | 

Ludmilla glanced at the man in the ring; he | 
had heard Peter’s caustic remark. He re- 
sponded to her glance. He had understood. 

There was so much at stake! If he were 
defeated, Ludmilla would be humiliated. The | 
Ziska blood would be humiliated by that | 
peasant from across the Moldau. Of course, 
Ludmilla and Peter Billash would be married 
soon. But it was a humbled Ziska woman, not | 
a proud one, Peter Billash wanted. It was in- 
evitable that they would get married. Logic- 
ally, the miller was the only husband for Lud- | 








milla. He knew that; that was why he was so 


intent on humiliating her. 


MICHEL BOGORIS rubbed his feet in the 
«*~ rosin spread in his corner. The bell had 
rung once. Ah, if he had had patience to stay 
longer in the States, he might have returned 
home with money. Then it would have been a 
different story. He would have bought a farm. 
But he could not stay there. He could not live 
without seeing Ludmilla. It mattered not; 
she did not know it. 

The second bell rang. He looked at her be- 
fore turning about to face his adversary. He 
knew all she feared; knew all Peter Billash 
hoped. That stone hewer, in the ring, repre- 


sented the power to humiliate Ludmilla be- | 
fore Peter, her future husband. | 
| 


Toe to toe, in the middle of the ring, the two 


men stood quietly for a few moments, watch- | 


ing each other’s quivering muscles, to guess the 
coming movement, to avoid it, or to take ad 
vantage of it. It was brute force pitted against 
skill heightened by an almost religious exalta 
tion. Suddenly the stone hewer threw his full 
weight on Michel, expecting to crush him be- 
neath it. But Michel stepped neatly aside, and 
the huge mass would have gone sprawling to 
the ground, had the man not caught at the rope. 

Loud laughter and bravos greeted Michel’s 


clever move, but they lasted only a second. | 


Angry, the stone hewer, blowing like a mad 


hippopotamus, wound his arms and legs so| 
tightly about Michel that his body almost dis- | 


appeared in the embrace of the puffing, heaving, 
breathing, panting beast. The crowd became 
as silent asin achurch. The ring was an altar; 
the wrestlers, officiants. 

Ludmilla felt Peter Billash’s eyes upon her. 
Though she did not look at him, she was con- 
scious of his grin of satisfaction. She could not 
take her eyes off the ring. It was as if she 
herself were wrestling there with Peter Billash. 
The Peter near her was but the wraith of the 
Peter there; a counterpart of the same per- 





jlate at night. 


} 





sonality—just as if she were really Michel 
Bogoris, whose body was being crushed by 
the stone hewer on account of a little 
straw a roll of yarn and an unclean 
glass. 

But the expected did not happen. The 
hewer gave more of his strength, panting and 
breathing angrily, than he used in his tight 
embrace in which Michel seemed to rest quietly, 
resisting only as much as was necessary. Then, 
when the other weakened, Michel twisted him- } 
self out of the hold and began attacking, try- | 
ing to fasten a hold on the other man, now on | 
the defensive, resting for a fresh attack. And 
again Michel was in his opponent’s power. His 
head was caught under the stone hewer’s arm- | 
pit; it was being squeezed with all the hewer’s 
power. 

| Ludmilla went white with horror. 
{was being crushed 


The head 
it was her head; it hurt 





















Drink COFFEE 


\Without Caffeine! 


Nerves aren’t affected by this 
kind of coffee! It’s real coffee 
—not a substitute—but the 
caffeine has been taken out 
The real coffee taste un 
altered; the quick, bracing 
qualities still there; only the caffeine removed. 

Drink all you want of this good coffee. Even 
For it can’t keep you awake. 
It can’t affect heart or kidneys, either. 

The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you 


settle the coffee question. At grocers; or clip 
the coupon now. 
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KAFFEE: HAG, 


1685 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 


| Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
| to make ten cups of real coffee; I en- 


close 10 cents (coin or stamps). 
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terribly. Her own body was going limp. Peter 
Billash was crushing her head. The people 
looked on and allowed Peter Billash to crush 
her head and enjoyed the sight; a Ziska girl was 
being humiliated. And she could not wrench 
her head free. 

There, now! 
feet upon the man’s feet. He was using them 
as a lever. His spine curved, and with one 
movement he released his head. But his 
mouth and ears were bleeding; his whole 

r body was stained red with his own blood, 
the blood of a martyr to a secret cause. 

“Give it up, Michel Bogoris,” yelled his best 
friends. “He is too strong for you.” 

But Michel looked to where Ludmilla stood, 
pear the miller. What did they mean by 
giving up? Had Christ given up? Had John 
Huss given up? This was no wrestling match 
in which the skill or strength of two men were 
at stake. Higher things were involved. But 
they did not understand. 

In a few seconds, his feet were steady. It 
was miraculous. The onlookers, too, felt sud- 
denly that something more important than a 
wrestling bout was happening. How could he 
remain on his feet after the torture of that 
head squeeze and the loss of so much blood? 
And now he was attacking. Michel Bogoris, 
painted all over with his own blood, was tak- 
ing the offensive. 

“Stubborn fool!” Ludmilla heard Peter 
Billash say between his teeth. 

Stubborn! Yes, they were stubborn. There 
was something more potent than brute force. 
Yet the stone hewer had again got Michel’s 
head under his armpit and was crushing it, 
without allowing his antagonist to use him as 
a fulcrum. Michel’s body wriggled in con- 
tortions. His feet spread out to hold on to the 
ground. His red arms wound themselves about 
the other man’s body, his outspread fingers leav- 
ing red imprints upon the glistening white flesh. 

The agony was too great for Ludmilla. It 
was as if some one were searing her flesh with 
hot irons; searing her flesh and crushing her. 
Peter Billash was killing her in that ring, while 


Michel Bogoris had got his | 


his wraith stood grinning beside her. But | 
Michel Bogoris and not she was fighting. His | 


blood was being spilt, to keep up her pride. He 
was suffering for her Wresting herself 
loose, for Peter had gripped her arm with his 
strong hand, she jumped into the ring and 
began pulling the stone hewer’s hair, yelling, 
crying: 

“Letgo . . . letgo . . . youbrute . 
you are hurting me.” 

The crowd began to scream. The stone 
hewer loosened his hold. Michel Bogoris’ 
glassy eyes looked on without seeing what had 
happened. Ludmilla, disheveled, fierce, was 
pounding the stone hewer’s chest with her 
fists, yelling: 

“Wrestle me, me, Ludmilla Ziska.” 

The schoolmaster jumped into the ring to 
separate them. She threw her arms about 
Michel Bogoris, kissed his blood-stained face 
and screamed out, 

“Peter Billash—never let me see your face 
again!” 


WHEN the crowd had quieted, while men 

were stanching the blood flowing from 
Michel Bogoris, the women looked at one 
another, perplexed. 

And one old woman said: “If she loves 
Michel, why not? Let them get married. She 
is rich enough to afford a poor husband. But 
how is it we did not know about it?” 

“She did not know, herself, until a minute 
ago, another woman explained. 

_ “Well, the Bogoris children will never be as 
rich as the Billash children would have been.” 


M°st of us wonder, now and then, if 
we are climbing as high as we can 
on the ladder of success—business or 
social. In December an article by 
Albert Edward Wiggam will give you some 
hints on self-development. It is called 
“Are You Making the Most 


of Yourself?”’’ 
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American Association of Medical Milk Commissions, Inc. 
360 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HARRIS MOAK, M. D., Secretary 


mally, when invalids need assured nour- 
ishment, 
quire especial care, when nursing mothers 
are giving more than ordinary foods re- 
place—what do the doctors count their 
most efficient ally? 


For Certified Milk is the doctor’s milk. 
This most perfect of all human foods 
wherever obtainable is produced under 
conditions and specifications enforced by 
a local 
group of adjacent physicians appointed 
by a representative medical society and 
serving without pay. 

The “Certified ”’ label on a bottle of milk 
is equivalent to a bond of purity. It 
means that the farm offering this milk 
has fully met the rigid requirements of 
local 
The fact that only 220 out of 6,500,000 
farms in the United States and Canada 
are Certified 
soluteness of the standards imposed and 
the unimpeachable quality of Certified 
Milk. 
Certified Milk, address 





HEN health falters, when infants 
do not thrive as nature intended, 
when children do not grow nor- 


when expectant mothers re- 


Certified Milk! 


Medical Milk Commission—a 


Medical Milk Commission. 
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‘Corned Beef Hash 


*« Just mild, cured, selected corned beef and 
yotatoes—appetizingly seasoned—a ready-to- 
heat and eat food—economical and SO convenient, 
The large family package, a pound and a quarter 
of pure food—plenty for four servings. 
At all chain grocery stores in the U. S. A. and Canada 
Send coupon below if they cannot supply you. 
Boston Food Products Co., 554 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Some More People 


(Continued from page 25) 


only one of the “old”? magnates who actually 
“makes” pictures. Jesse cares nothing for 
| stock quotations. He sticks to scenarios and 
| studios He doesn’t act in the pictures 
himself, but he picks the actors who & 


| Universal City. 


He doesn’t direct, but he picks the directors 


| A big, soft, scholarly man, who says little and 


works while others talk. 
last—in Hollywood, 
There are young men, too, in the picture 
industry ready to step into the shoes of these 
elders. At twenty-three, a boy named Irving 
Thalberg was a stenographer at Laemmle's 
At twenty-five, he was pro 


I saw him first—and 


| duci ing head of the second larges st organization 


in Hollywood—at a salary of $50,000 a year 
| Thalberg is about the size of eee Berlin 
with eyes that glow as brightly as George 


White’s, and a personality which carries him 
anywhere. I saw him last winter at a small 
dinner in New York. He came with John Gil. 
bert and King Vidor. Irvin Cobb was there, 
too, and Montague Glass. But the young man 
held his own against all these rival attractions. 
When I first met him, he was much younger, 
but not wholly without experience. He was 
dining with an effulgent blonde in the Cocoanut 
Grove of the Los Angeles Ambassador—a 
woman who is known throughout the world 
by the figure “+ 
“W ho’s s 5 the it, 
Her son? 
“Son!” 
her boss!” 
You can’t always tell. 
her husband! I crossed the ocean, a few years 
ago, with Isadora Duncan and her young 
Russian poet on that ill-fated honeymoon voy- 
age which landed them both on Ellis Island 
The weather was so unspeakably bad that only 
four people of the whole ship’s company 
Isadora, Serge, a “lady from Philadelphia,” 
and I—survived. When we couldn’t stand it 
any longer on deck, we'd go down to the bridal 


* I asked, “with Elinor Glyn? 


exclaimed my companion, “That's 


He might have been 


suite and hang onto the tables and chairs whil 
| Serge sang and Isadora danced. 


The bridegroom couldn’t speak a word of 
English, and the bride couldn’t speak a word of 
Russian; so they had taken along a young 
Frenchman as their honeymoon interpreter. 
But when the Frenchman became seasick, 
Miss Drexel and I had to fillin. I undertook to 
teach Serge the language and worked hard at 


it. But Isadora said that the only thing he 
could say at the end of the trip was “‘I—like 
Collins.”” Some months afterward the young 


man was adjudged insane! 


T WAS an interesting experience, going on 

Isadora’s honeymoon; but no more inter 
esting, I think, than the adventures which 
await the enthusiastic traveler wherever he 
goes on this generously peopled globe. I ran 
across Mary Roberts Rinehart, two winters 
ago, on her way to ‘““Nomad’s Land,” and we 
had a prize day together in the glorious Riviera 
sunlight. Luncheon, I remember, was at Nice 
by a window which looked out across the Prom 
enade des Anglais to what can not de 
scribed too often as the blue Mediterranean 
In the palm room next door, a group of Parisia! 
Americ ans, led by Gilbert White and his wilt 


be 


“Topsy,” were dancing about, convulsing 
the smselves with their own humor. 
“Do you know those people?’ ked Mrs. 


Rinehart. 


I said that I understood they were “the 
Paris intelligentsia.” 

“Right! And they are just like the same 
crowd at home. Charming, clever people— 
wasting their talents on each other when they 
might be giving them to the world.’ 

After te heon we motored along the Lower 
Corniche through Beaulieu and Villefranche 
to wonderful, wicked, old Monte Carlo \s we 
stood on the broad, white steps of the Casino, , 


l'renchman above the medium height, pale and 
ild-eyed, rushed by us and dove headlong 
into the whirl of the Salle Schmidt. 






































“That man,” exclaimed Mrs. Rinehart, “has 
| the most tragic face I have seen at Monte 


| 
SAV R 4 | Carlo. Let’s follow him!” 
| There are such tragedies in the Riviera 
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Away product of the pioneer 
| plant that has manufactured and 
‘| marketed more than three million 
4) SAVORY Roasters, this new line of 
| beautiful White Enamel Kitchen 
|, Ware has literally taken the country 
| by storm! And surely, not without 
good reason. 

| First of all, SAVORY Ware is won- 


derfully good looking. Every piece 
| is daintily white, green trimmed 
long-wearing. Flint-like 

of ARMCO Ingot Iron. Nothing but 


and smooth, lustrous, gleaming. 
porcelain of finest grade is 
downright abuse will injure this 
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casinos. The Duchesse de Choiseul tells of a 
man who was playing in the very next chair 
to her. He had been losing heavily for weeks, 
and one evening he staked his last /ouis on his 
favorite, seventeen. The little white ball 
rolled its long, tremulous course, hesitated on 
the edge of the desired slot, and fell into the 
near-by twenty-five. The player rose, bowed 
politely to the Duchesse and the man on his 
other side, stepped six paces from his chair, 
and blew his brains out. 

But Mrs. Rinehart’s tragedy was far less 
satisfying. She overtook the Frenchman just 
as he was slipping into a seat at a busy table 
Then, for the first time, she noticed his clothes 
It was afternoon, but he had on a dress suit 
He was a croupier—the man whose business it 
is to roll the ball and spin the wheel—and th 
only thing he had been tragic about was the 
age-old problem of getting to his job on time 


ONTE CARLO is a great place for a 
novelist. 
Mrs. Williamson lives there all the time. 
Oppenheim, Ibanez, Locke, and Donn Byrne 
| are not far away. But it isn’t much of a place 
fora gambler. That person, in his most de /ixe 
form, follows the long, green trail from Aix to 
Deauville to Biarritz to Cannes. And he plays 
not roulette, but baccarat. Men and women 
from every corner of the lamp-lit world: 
| Eugene Cornuche, millionaire bus boy, owner 
| of Maxim’s, managing director of Deauville 
| and Cannes, friend of Alfonso *<III, leaning on 
| his cane, smiling his sweet smile. 
| Berry Wall, ex-cotillion leader, ex-American, 
| tight coat, silk stock, shiny monocle, drooping 
moustachios, old and effete, leading Chi Chi, 
his pet chow-chow. 
| Henri Letellier, “world’s greatest lover,” 
| “king of pleasure,’”’ tall, emaciated, sleek— 
burnt eyes and cruel mouth—alone at a corner 
| table, the saddest man I ever saw. 
| The Aga Khan’s wife, sunk with diamonds; 
| black, glittering eyes; soft, pasty cheeks; hard, 
| 


Italian profile; pushing purple banknotes across 
the green table. 
| Vagliano, gambler chief of the famous Greek 
Syndicate, always watching, seldom playing, 
hanging over the crowded scene like a big, 
fat vulture about to eat. 

Manuel, ex-King of, Portugal, pudgy relic 
of Gaby des Lys, with his German wife and a 
| weakness for the fifteen-/ouis table. 

King Gustav of Sweden is also a frequent 
visitor at the Riviera watering places, but not 
at the Riviera gambling tables. He plays ten 
nis with Suzanne Lenglen and Arthur Balfour, 
and otherwise disports himself in a thoroughly 
kingly fashion. In fact, most of the monarchs 

| who have managed to keep their jobs since the 
late upheaval are a very decent lot. Albert 
of Belgium has been to America and has shown 
| himself to us: a good man of the small-town 
merchant type, destined, because of his position 
and his simple, manly performance, to go 
down into history all wrapped up in an aura of 
bunting. Alfonso of Spain has not crossed the 
ocean in person, but he has managed to project 
all over the world an exceedingly colorful per 
sonality. I liked him tremendously, first on 
| his polo field in Madrid, and later in a private 
| dining-room at the Spanish Ritz. But I liked 
best of all the modest, quiet, thoroughly intelli- 
gent King of Italy. 

This King has a radiantly beautiful daugh- 
ter, wide-eyed, madonna-like, subject for a 
Raphael or a Perugino. Yet one may travel 
weeks in Italy without seeing her picture. She 
had the poor taste—from an Italian point of 
view—to marry a captain in her father’s arm) 
And since that venture in democracy, no 
photographer, no art dealer, no postcard ver 
der, thinks it worth while to display the almost 
perfect features of Italy’s royal daughter 

Fortunately Yolanda cares much less for her 
own picture than she does for other people’s 
She is a kodak fiend. And, next to looking out 
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ORE than forty choice 
recipes for Chinese cook- 

ery, including Chop Suey, Chow 
Mein, Egg Foo Yong—all the 
wonderful dishes you love to eat 
at the better Chinese restaurants 
—are given in the LaChoy Rec- 
ipe Book, sent freeupon request. 
Expert Chinese chefs have 
contributed their finest recipes. 
§ The delicious ingredients 
used in making genuine Chinese 
dishes are now available at your 
grocer’s. 4 Under the LaChoy 
label, you can buy, individually, 
imported bean sprouts, soy 
sauce, chow mein noodles, and 
other ingredients in sealed and 
sterilized containers. € Know 
how easy and economical it is 
to make a wide variety of tempt- 
ing Chinese dishes at home. 


LaChoy Ingredients Are Sold By 


Leading Grocers Everywhere 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


In the LaChoy assortment pack- 
ageis every needed Chinese in- 
gredient for making real Chop 
Suey and Chow Mein. At your 
grocer’s or sent you direct for 

r. ($1.25 west of the Rockies 
and in Canada.) 





Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow 
Mein Noodles — Sprouts 
— Bamboo Shoots — Sub 
Sum — Water Chestnuts— 
Brown Sauce —Kumquats 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSEESSSSSSEEESSEEE SERRE eeeeees 
FREE BOOK OF GENUINE CHINESE 
RECIPES 
Fill in and mail this coupon for La- 

Choy Book of Chinese recipes, with 


40 tempting dishes. Write LaChoy 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Name 


Address _ 


Cc 
— 
—_ 

- 


_ State 


$$ ne 


In using advertisements see page 60 
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Better buy the 
big bottle of 




















DURKEE Ss 
JS alad ‘Dressing 






















































T’S more economical that way 

—and it keeps indefinitely. 
But you won't keep it long, for 
everybody in the family will enjoy 
its savory zest. It is the mayon- 
naise that most men like. You 
will find it a great help in pre- 
paring quick and easy meals. 


Durkee’s makes “left-overs” 


ap- 


petizing and palatable—have you 
seen the delicious new dishes in 
the Durkee Recipe Book? You 
should have a copy: 
coupon. 


use the 


Pineapple Salad 


Wash 1 medium sized pineapple and cut in halt, 
carefully keeping leaves intact. Scoop out the 
pulp and cut into cubes. Cut up one grape fruit, 
2 apples and 1 stalk celery, add the pineapple 
cubes and 1 tablespoon canon d pimiento and 
mix al! together with 1 cup Durkee's Salad Dress- 
ing and 2 tablespvons sugar. Fill the pineapple 
shell and serve on bed of lettuce 


Egg Timbale with Mushrooms 


To the well beaten yolks of five eggs add 1 cup 
of milk, '4 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing, juice ot 


1 onion, and a little chopped parsley. Pour into 
greased mold and bake as a custard for 45 minutes 
at 325°F. Meanwhile, clean and cook 42 pound 
mushrooms in 1 cupful water until tender. Brown 
1 tablespoon flour in 1 tablespoon butter, add the 
water from the mushrooms, cook slowly for three 
minutes, stirring constantly, lastly add mush- 
rooms. Serve in the timbale and garnish with 
parsiey. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


ACCEPT THIS TRIAL OFFER 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. G. H. 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York 
For the enclosed 10 cents send me your new 
af Book and a trial bottle of Durkee's 
Salad Dressing, enough for 4 portions of salad 


Name — 
Address__ 
City 


SS 
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Some More People 


for her two young babies, her greatest joy is to 
roam about cathedrals and museums, photo- 
graphing masterpieces. No wonder she has no 
time to be photographed herself, when she has 
the Sistine Chapel and the Botticellis so near 
at hand! 

“You’d never know she was a 
allowed the aged custodian of St. 


Princess,”’ 
Mark’s in 


| Venice. “She looks more like a’’—he hesitated 
| lest he might offend me—‘‘like a young lady 


| from an American caravan.” 

After several years’ observation of the cos 
tumes of American “‘trippers,” I am forced -to 
think that this allusion was not meant 
compliment to Yolanda. But the young lady 
from the American caravan can afford to let 
her European friends make fun of her and her 
costume, for she it is who has inherited the 
earth. 
horizon as soon as the skyscraper begins setting 
in the west. Adventure in people! The ship, 


as a 


itself, is a great galleon of humanity, a floating 
melting-pot. I remember, as if it were yes 
| terday: 

Anna Case, we aring Frank Munsey’s or 
| chids, singing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
Fourth of July, in the dining-room of the 
France. 


Senator Copeland, great, shaggy, tumultuous 
boy, on his back, feet braced against the 
wall, 
patients. 

Marguerite Clarke, 
deck of the Leviathan, 


a tiny dot on the 
younger than she was 
before she left the movies to live in that fine 
old house in San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Charles Mayo, Rochester, 
quietest man on board, simple, 
fine—modestly declining to preside 
ship’s concert 


James K. Hackett, 


vast 


Minnesota, 
at 


old, rich, dying—like 
one of Anthony Hope’s nowadays novels— 
a mere ghost of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

Ernest Schelling, long face, long body, long 
moustachios, long hands, playing too short a 
time on the ship’s grand piano. 


HE best concert I ever hope to hear was one 

in which Schelling played, and Irene Bor 
doni sang, and Helen Gahagan recited, and, 
late in the evening, when the boat had begun to 
roll and the seamen’s collection had been taken, 
that wonderful Frenchwoman, Mistinguett, 
without help from costume or 
brought a cheering audience to its uncertain 
feet by a magnificent “Mon Homme.” 

Jean Patou, couturier, refreshing the deck of 
the Paris with eighteen sack suits in six days 
all his, all plaids. 

Anne Morgan and Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt, | 
striding through the 
around and an appetite for dinner. 

Theodore, maitre d’hétel at Sherry’s and the | 
Ritz, blond, bland and shiny, traveling “rich | 
and careless” in a stateroom twice as large as 
mine and several times as expensive. 

Madame Cecile Sorel, eminent French ac- 
tress, Fanny Ward’s rival in the longevity 
marathon— “‘Good morning, gentlemen,” said 
King Tut, when they shook him out of 
three-thousand-year sleep, 
this season?” 

Ina Claire, 
Gladys Cooper’s “Mrs. 
make hers different. 

Charles Heidsieck, young stock of an old 
brand, still as his wine is sparkling, coming to 
prohibition America to attend to his “‘C 
husiness.”’ 

Norman Angell, 
American women’s 
Lewis’s “Main Street” 
Carmania, 

André Charlot, a stout young man with a 
tiny wife, scowling at his victuals as if his heart 
had never been gladdened by Beatrice Lillie, 
Gertrude Lawrence, and Jack Buchanan. 

Rudolph Valentino, at dinner with Wini- 
fred Hudnut, Christmas evening, in Cherbourg 
harbor. 


Cheyney” 


=“ as 


socialistic ambassador to 
clubs—treading Sinclair 
on the sun deck of the | 


For her, adventure rises on the eastern | 


scribbling health hints for newspaper | 


clear-eyed, | 
the 
| 


footlights, | 


twilight—twelve times | 
| 


his | 
“what’s Sorel doing | 


on her way to London to study | 
to |} 


Canadian | 








| The 3 Staffs of Life 





Ready Mixed for 
Health and Flavor 


ROTEIN, fats, carbohydrates — 
the vital elements for healthy body 
building — in excellent combination. This 
is why Virginia Sweet pancakes, muflins 
and waffles are so much more healthful 
and delicious than the home-mixed kind. 
Syrup? You get the real old-time maple 
flavor and full rich body in the Virginia 
Sweet blend because it contains an extra 
large amount of pure maple sugar. 
toe FISHBACK ©. 
anapolic, Ind., U.S. A. 


VIRGINIA: 
SWEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
and SYRUP je 
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a French boat, making a hands-across-the-sea 
triotic appeal in two languages. 
a Charles Dillingham, boiling and unabashed, 





his pink, perspiring face sticking out of the top 
of an electric bath cabinet. Dillingham is the 
theatrical manager who wrote the classic rejec 
tion slip: 

“My dear sir—I have read your play. 
my dear sir -Charles Dillingham.” ; 

Incidentally, he is a fine figure of a man, 
even when he's hot! 

René Lacoste, silent and inconsolable, after 
defeats by Tilden and Johnston during his first 
invasion of America, 

Madame l’rances, dressmaker extraordinary, 
in costumes of impromptu design, at a still 
more impromptu entertainment on board the 
Christmas .\/ wjestic. 

Dame Clara Butt, voice like a man’s, frame 
like a giant’s, three fur coats, two woolly muf- 
flers, one foot-warmer—at full length on two 
steamer chairs. 


Oh, 


president, eating alone in his stateroom on the 
France—because his “man” forgot to pack his 
evening clothes. 

Emile Coué, a little, smiling fellow with 
beaming eye, in a corner of the ship's library 
studying a lrench-English dictionary on his 
last trip to America, 

Bud lisher, creator of “Mutt and Jeff,” 
deep-sea bridegroom and raconteur, on his 
third consecutive trip without getting off the 


ip. 

Ellen Terry, on the boat deck of the A merika, 
adim figure, all blue and gray, sweeping skirts, 
flowing capes, swirling veils. 

Anita Loos, pewee giantess of the slangy pen, 
strolling with her husband, John Emerson, 
down the deck toward Europe. 

Jascha Heifetz But my most vivid mem 
ories of Heifetz are not connected with a boat. 
I shall never see him—or hear him—without 
thinking of his New York début and the 
story that musicians love to tell of Mischa 
Elman, his fellow violinist, and Leopold 
Godowsky, the plump little master of the piano. 
As the applause for the youthful Jascha swept 
through the vast spaces of Carnegie Hall, gath- 
ering momentum with each new outburst until 
it became a continuing ovation, Elman—so the 
story goes—became very restless, fidgeted in 
his seat, felt of his collar, and said, 

“Isn't it warm in here?” 

“No,” replied Godowsky, “‘not for a pianist!” 

(To be continued) 


Where Do You Dry Your 
Clothes P 


(Continued from page 86) 


that the weight of the pieces, the number of 
pieces in the dryer, the amount'of moisture in 
the clothes, and the condition of the atmosphere 
all slightly affect the drying time and must be 
reckoned accordingly. In households where a 
laundress is employed, the ironing may often 
be done immediately following the removal of 
the clothes from the dryer--a practise which 
is altogether practical. 

The operating cost of dryers of this type may 
be considered low. Ata gas rate of $1.00 per 
thousand cubic feet, the cost of operation for 
one hour would probably not be more than 
5 or 6 cents. 

There are several uses for the dryer which 
may not be thought of at the time it is pu 
chased, 


but which soon come to mind in 

ae 
actual use. For the drying of woolen blankets 
pillows, small rugs, etc., and even for the dry 


ing of coats and outer garments on a stormy 
day, the dryer is a great convenience and a 
comfort. 

For woolens, the temperature of the cabinet 
must be kept low, but this is very easily done 
by the adjustment of the gas. 7 ; 





James M. Cox, democratic candidate for 
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Your Refrigerator 
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Anbassaor Jusserand, Armistice Day, on THE GAS RANGE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY 


Why not your 





is insulated. 














gas range? 




















Insulated lo 


hold the heat 


You know that a refrigerator without insulation would waste ice. It 
is equally true that a gas range without insulation wastes heat. Tappan 
has now perfected a new-day gas range—the Tappan In-So-Top — 
insulated with rock wool! Insulation keeps heat in the oven and 
out of the kitchen — makes for kitchen comfort—saves gas. Scientific 
oven ventilation. Oven heat control. Large capacity oven for holiday 
meals. Smooth enamel inside and out. $131 to $164 (slightly higher 
west of Rockies}. Write for descriptive circular. 


* z APP A N In-So-Top GAS RANGE 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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An easy twist— kernel 


comes out whole! 

. 7. 
/ f\'-| yar 

J- fol | For Thanksgiving 
A Bs and Christmas- 

(—aa * J Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, Brazil 

Lh luscious whole meats every time 

No crushed kernels, ff) 

pinched fingers. Fine for 

or salting. This Ideal 


Nut Cracker 


is a useful Christmas gift Lasts 
indefinitely. At hardware, grocer 
and fruit stores; or mail stamps or 
money order to us. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back 
No. 2 Plain Nickel, ea., 
No. 4 Highly Polished, ea., 
Postpaid in U.S. 
Cook Electric Company 
2702 Southport Av-., 





shells, or 
andy, cakes 













Fresh, rich and wonderfull 


delicious are the pecans 
from Pecanway. Thin shells 
that can be cracked b 
hand and the meat extract 


ed whole, So different from 
other pecans that it Is im- 


possible to make compar- 
isons 
FRESH! 
Direct by Mail to You 
Pecanway Nuts are shade- 
Reduced Facstmile cured for sweetness. Solid 
meat of the finest texture 
free from lll ~=bitternes 
Money returned if not sat 
Order Now For er 
Christmas ~> 
j 
[et ittract t f a _ | 
t Make a fine al , 
or business gift a he | 
3-lb. Gift Package $3.50 aii 
5-lb. Gift Package 5.50 k ‘ 
Add 50c for west of Miss. “ey » 


M. 0. DANTZLER, S. Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Chicago, Il. 





p wh 
Jolly Time? No hulls or » 
hard centers. Hermeti 
cally sealed in tin to re 
tain its superb qual-/} 

Absolutely clean 


American Pop Corn Co. 
Sioux City to 


Wy 


TIME < 


CORN 


; Reliable « 
conomica!-Complete 


Testimonials from experienced housekeepers, 
teachers, tea-room 
managers, and chefs acknowledge it as America’s 
tical, up-to-date Cook Book 2625 
easily followed, tested re the result of 
years of kitchen A 
and cook- 


is meals 


brides, home economics 
most prac 
ipes, 
experience ome 
treasure house f ideas for p ing 

variety l 
iated gift. Bour 
oil-cl 


lex 
Wherever books are 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 
474 Bradford Avenue = 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
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VISIT ry: 
Tue Kapockx House - 
PHILADELPHIA 

Nothing like it 


in the world 
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GUARANTEED 


4 VTrn ' 


} . . ‘ 
aaa ecennaeee 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


Thousands of women have come to learn through experience 
that KAPOCK is a sunproof fabric that can be depended on to 
give complete satisfaction. Its colors are sunproof and tub fast 

most practical for sunny windows 
and colorings assure the correct decorative harmonies. 
dorsed as unfadable by the many whoknow for the past 16 years. 





Make sure it’s KAPOCK 
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For sunny windows, 
furniture and where- 
ever permanence in 

color is desired. 





and its many patterns 
En- 


Send 10c in cash for the Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


23rd St. & Allegheny Ave. 
Dept. f Philadelphia 
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Won’t You Join Our Rainbow Club? 





If you need Extra Money for any Purpose you will be Welcome 


Perhaps you would like more money 
for holiday spending, for a new frock or 
to pay a bothersome bill. It may be 
that you are interested in adding to 
your Hope Chest or in purchasing a 
Perhaps you are a business 
girl anxious to increase the weekly 
salary—even a “shut-in” confined to 
room or chair. Our plan is possible for 
you all. 

You who are members of clubs, or 
college women interested in adding to 
a fund for the benefit of your organiza- 


trousseau. 





I ar terested in ye 
1 t ! Pout 4 iu 

plan, without obligation 
aliit 

Street 

City 


Mrs. G. W. McElroy, New York 


November 


1927 





Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Good House kee ping 


tion will find in our Club a congenial 
method of meeting vour pledge. And 
if you are a busy mother vou may take 
care ol your Rainbow Club work with- 
out neglecting social and home duties 
or the babies. 

There are attractive gifts for you, 
too, in our Club, and I am sure that 
you will be delighted with the member- 
ship pin which will be yours when you 

Mail the coupon to 
for full information 


become one of us 
Helen Willard 


about our plan. 


il Plea ‘ r ll 
" ime on making 
mat 
State 
RO-1127 Miss Norma Hesse, New York 


| glass-lined, 


and beautiful and delicate. 





Flashlight Service 


(Continued from page 48) 


“*Two Queen Anne—Approximately 1799, 
Short spouts No stems—Gadrooned.’ 

* “One Paul Revere—Helmet-shaped. Early 
American So called Colonial.’ Any foo} 
would know that much,” grumbled Gran 


“* One John Emes—1801—Can-shaped,’ 

“*Another Lamerie—Splendid. Sturdy— 
Bullfrog piece.’ 
_ “One Irish—Amusing—Lion’s paw on 
foot.’ 

““One Chesterton—Freak—’ But I like 


it,” interpolated Gran, looking up through her 
lorgnette. ‘Well, Burgess, and what do yoy 
want? Anything wrong?” : 

“The young man from the agency, Medem.” 
said Burgess looking at the ceiling. ‘*Mr.—er 
Falc-bridge, Medem, I believe,” added Burgess 
as if he did not believe in the least. 


HE other man stood by the door. Gran 
looked at him over her high old nose down 
the length of the great room as he came forward, 
Clifford turned. The other man wore weather- 
beaten, rather shabby tweeds. He stood quite 
at ease under inspection. He was tall and lean 
and black-haired. He was cool. Looking at 
him as he came forward, Clifford wondered if 
he were really languid or inconsequent after all, 
for his eyes upon Gran were keen. 

“It was a different man this morning,” 
Gran. 
cap.” 

The other man bowed to Gran, and again 
not so much to Clifford as in Clifford's genera 
direction, 

“The plan has since been changed, Madam 
Charteris,” he said. 

“Whose plan?” demanded Gran. 

“Originally Mr. Eustace’s, was it not?” h 
asked mildly. 

“But now changed to yours?” pounced Gran 
very sharp. 

“Only with your consent, of course,” he 
conceded. 

“Come more into the light,” said Gran. “|! 
want to look at you.” 

The other man came more into the light 

“What is your name?” asked Gran, looking 
at him without reserve 

“Falconbridge—for short,” he answered 

“Falconbridge is not short,” snapped Gran 
apparently not liking him much. “It is long 

“Not in comparison,” he offered politely, 
“with Willowickam.” 

There was a pause. Gran twinkled suddenly. 

“English?” demanded Gran in high good- 
humor. 

““Remotely,” he answered. 

“Sit down,” said Gran, “and have 
coffee. But don’t sit on the edge of that chair 
or it will slide you off. It slides Mr. Eustace 
off. It has a hard, slippery, leather heart.” 

The other man regarded the chair without 
alarm and sat down upon it firmly. The chair 
did not slide him off. Burgess provided him 
with a cup, and Gran poured out his coffe 
Gran’s hand did not shake. 

“Sugar?” asked Gran, holding the tongs 
“Cream?” asked Gran, pushing toward him 
the creamer for that evening, and as she 
pushed toward him the tiny creamer, Clifford 
thought that Gran’s hand did shake a little. 

For the creamer of that evening was one 
of Gran’s greatest treasures, her favorite in 
the whole, priceless little collection. It was 
believed to be the only known pierced silver 
helmet-shaped creamer in the 
world. Its blue glass lining turned to sapphirt 
in the candle-light. Its silver pattern looked 
like lace. Its helmet shape was militant an¢ 
yet serene. Its little feet seemed to marci 
The tiny thing, so old, marching down toware 
them through the centuries, was not only rare 
It was brave 

“No cream?” asked Gran at length, her vore 
quivering a little. 

“No cream,” said the other man, “but- 
He hesitated. “This is from the collection: 


said 


“A man with adenoids and a dreadfu 


some 
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A SUPER INNOVATION! 


The supremacy of Royal cleaning efficiency has always 
been recognized by the many thousands of Royal users. 
Now Royal Engineering has produced the New Super Royal 
with 624% increased Super Suction and with Super 
Convenience and Performance. The newly designed 
Rug -to-Floor Nozzle makes difficult cleaning tasks easy 


ERE is the cleaner you have been 

waiting for, the New Super Royal. 

For now Royal Engineers have developed 

a New Super Royal that is a long step ahead. 

The New Super Royal does more than you 

expect a Vacuum Cleaner to do. /t is more 
than just a rug cleaner. 


How the new Rug-to-F loor 
Nozzle helps you 


Think of being able to vacuum a rug 
and then go right off onto the bare 
floors, and clean them thoroughly, 
too . . . even the hard-to-reach cor- 
ners, close up to the baseboards, and 


under radiators . . . all without any 





L 


You can now clean either rug 
or hardwood floor with the 
Rug - to- Floor Nozzle 


adjustment whatever! A task never before 


achieved in vacuum cleaning. 


Clean the linoleum or tile, no other 
cleaning accessories needed. You need only 
the New Super Royal. 

It removes everything . . . from the lint, 


threads, dog hair, etc., on the surface, to the 
deeply embedded dirt down in the carpet. 


Ask the dealer in your community to show 
you the New Super Royal. If you don’t 
know him, write us direct. 











THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicago 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by the 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also manufacturers of Royal Dryer and 
Royal Washer 


ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
and POLISHER 





In using advertisements see page § 












































































HEN LARDERS are full and 

appetites are keen with anticipa- 
tion, try Dromedary Dates, plain or 
appetizingly stuffed. At Thanksgiving, 
filled with nut meats and other good 
things symbolic of the feast, they are, 
more than ever, appropriate. 

With a Dromedary Date pitter or a 
knife, remove the stones from the dates. 
Choose your favorite stuffing from one 
of these delicacies: 

CREAM CHEESE 
BANANA FONDANT PEANUT BUTTER 
NUT MEATS 
QUARTERED MARSHMALLOW 
DROMEDARY CANDIED ORANGE AND 
LEMON PEELS AND CITRON 


Roll the sweet-filled dates in powdered 


Dromedary Dates are the natural 
Thanksgiving confection 


sugarandsomein Dromedary Cocoanut. 
A Thanksgiving salad is made with 

cheese-stuffed dates, lettuce and mayon- 

naise—four dates to a serving. 


Banana Fondant Filling 


Simply mash one-half of a banana with a 
fork, beating in one-half pound of confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Add one-quarter teaspoon 
vanilla, one-half teaspoon lemon juice, and 
a pinch of salt. This makes enough for one 
package of Dromedary Dates. 
The Dromedary Library 

The best ways to prepare and serve Drome- 
dary Dates will interest every woman. 
The new Date booklet is one of three in the 
Dromedary Library. Fill out the coupon and 
all three will be sent you at once, free. 


‘Dromedary Dates 












Tue Hits BrorHers COMPANY 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 booklets with 





photographic illustrations and descriptions for preparing and 
serving Dromedary Dates, Dromedary Grapefruit, in cans, 
and Dromedary Cocoanut. By ‘The Lady with an Apron.” 
Name.... 


Addre ss 
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Flashlight Service 


“Take it up, man, and look at 
want to,” said Gran, her oltl cheeks | ishing in 
excitement. “Take it into your hand. Take 
it into your heart. Take it anywhere except 
into your pocket.” 

“T might drop it,” he said, but hx lding out 
his hand tentatively, too. 

“Not you,” said Gran. “I’ve noticed your 
hands.” ‘ 

His hands were deft. They were sure. He 
held the little creamer as if it were alive, and 
it shone up at him in appreciation. But when 
he set it down, he spilled a little of the cream 
upon the tablecloth. 

“I’m beginning to realize,” was all he said, 
“what a large order I’ve taken on.” 

“Good,” said Gran. “This is my granddaugh- 
ter Clifford,” added Gran in great goo 
“Mr.— Falconbridge.” 

As he stood up and bowed, he looked at 
Clifford for the first time. Like a little Quaker. 
ess in her gray georgette with the frills. Like 
a medieval page boy with her short, black, 
curling head. Like a rose. 

“The Cliffords,” explained Gran, “were the 
branch of our family who went jingling away 
to the Crusades. This Clifford does jingle, but 
she crusades all the same.” 

The man looked down at Clifford in silence. 

“English?” he asked. 

“Remotely,” said Clifford. 

“A crusader?” 

“Only against Mr. Eustace,” said Clifford. 

“She is a very direct young person,” said 
Gran, easing things with her dry old voice, 
with her sanity, her wisdom. “She dislikes 
poor Mr. Eustace because he is devoted to me. 
She tilts at him as if he were a windmill.” 

Clifford flushed and then grew white. Her 
lips quivered. “It isn’t because of his devotion 
to you, Gran,” said Clifford, seeming to wish 
to be explic it, to justify herself. “I 
ple who are devoted to you. But I 
Mr. Eustace. 


it if you 


1-humor, 


’ 


lov e peo- 

distrust— 
Already he is a power here, and 
1 dread power. He is a mystery, and I hate 
mystery. He may be any one—anything— 
He may be a lawyer, only he isn’t a lawyer. 
He may be an electrician, only he isn’t an elec- 
trician. He nearly fell off the ladder. He may 
be He may be She hesitated, stopped 
altogether. “I am not afraid of Mr. Eustace,” 
she continued clearly, lifting her lovely head, 
squaring her lovely shoulders, ‘‘but I dislike 
him very much. Mr. Eustace,” said Clifford 
disdainfully, definitely, ““makes me quite sick 
all over.” 


4OR a moment there was silence. Then 

Burgess spoke from thedoorway. ‘Mr. Eus 
tace,” said Burgess. 

In a silence which deepened to a hush Mr. 
Eustace came forward. Mr. Eustace had 
heard. The three at the table knew that he 
could not have helped hearing. But he gave 
no sign. He came forward in his usual way— 
his way, thought Clifford bitterly, of being at 
home, of taking possession. For there was 
something about Mr. Eustace which made one 
look at him. Effortless, and yet one looked at 
him. As he came forward into the light Fal- 
conbridge looked at him—looked at him hard. 
And then involuntarily, with a swift, instinc- 
tive movement, Falconbridge stood up. Mr. 
Eustace had stopped briefly with his hand on 
the high back of Clifford’s chair. For the 
instant the two men faced each other. Then 
Eustace moved on to his place. Falconbridge 
sat down again. Clifford shivered. 

“If that beautiful treasure of a creamer be- 
longed to me,” said Eustace easily, indicating 
the tiny object before them, “I’d keep it in 4 
bank vault and look at it once a year on Christ- 
mas Day.” oe 

“If you had a beautiful treasure of a wile, 
said Gran crisply, ‘“you’d wall her up in 4 
harem, I suppose, so that no other man could 
ever look at her at all.” 

| “A wife,” repeated Eustace slowly, thought- 
fully. “A—beautiful treasure of a wile 

He sat down on his chair and slumped 
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Flashlight Service 


pegligently against the high back of it. Then 
be turned swiftly, unexpectedly to Clifford. 

“Js she right, do you think?” he appealed 
to Clifford. “Would I wall up a wife?” 

Clifford quivered under the onslaught. Mr. 
Fustace was incalculable. He had never ap- 

aled to her before. 

“You'd beat her up—poor thing,” said Clif- 
ford, her lips stiff. 

“Look here,” said Eustace, staring at Clif- 
ford. “ ‘Poor thing’—‘Poor thing’—So that’s 
what you think of me.” 

He turned to Gran. 
support. “Look here. 
he said. “It’s—war. 
mention my wives?” 

“Why did you have to mention 
creamers?”’ 

“J’'ve worn myself to a bone for three days 
over your creamers,” said Eustace. “Natu- 
rally] mention them. Besides, you have cream- 
ers. There’s one. Look at it. But I have no 
wives. I haven’t a wife in the world. Where 
did you get hold of that wife idea? The whole 
thing is illogical.” 

“Life is illogical,” said Gran amused. “He 
talks like that,’ she threw out to Falconbridge, 
“but he can drive his way through a stone wall 
if he likes. By the way, Jim, this is Mr. Fal- 
conbridge. He is Flashlight Service.” 


He turned to Gran for 
It’s war between us,” 
Why did you have to 


my 


EUSTACE, slumped against his chair, stir- 
ring the coffee which Burgess had provided, 
looked at the other man. 

“Falconbridge. Falconbridge,” he said 
slowly. “Life is not so illogical after all. 
Where’s your badge?” he demanded curtly. 

Falconbridge turned the lapel of his coat. 
The Penniman Protective Agency badge 
flared forth like a star. 

“I arranged with a fellow named Clyde,” 
said Eustace. 

“Clyde was called to Canada. 
place.” 

“When was Clyde called to Canada?” 

“Clyde was called to Canada this afternoon.” 

“How?” pursued Eustace as if the thing 
really mattered to him. 

“How? He slapped his knee, if I remember,” 
said Falconbridge looking bored. ‘Do I re- 
member?” He looked at Gran, but Gran was 
stony. “Where were we? Oh—at lunch. 
He chose baked shad and choked over it. He 
slapped his knee. And decided to go ranching 
in Canada.”’ 

As the two men faced each other across the 
table, both were cool. Both were at ease. 
Both were in earnest. Both were young and 
tall and black-haired. Both were self-con- 
tained. Both were angry. But Falconbridge 
swaggered by a shade. He was brazen, bellig- 
erent. Eustace was flint. 

“I should feel much more at ease, Madam 
Charteris,” said Eustace at length, his eyes on 
the other man across the table, “if you would 
leave me alone here at once and take your 
granddaughter to a hotel.” 

Clifford, for all he brought her into it, might 
have been in Asia. But Clifford was not in 
Asia. 

“Our presence here disturbs you so much?” 
put in Clifford scornfully. 

“Sleeping or waking,” 
presence disturbs me.” 

Gran’s old eyes flicked across Falconbridge’s 
bent black head. 

“Well?” she said to Clifford. 

.“T won't go,” said Clifford very direct, very 
bitter, tilting at Eustace as if he were a wind- 
mill indeed. 

“There you are, Jim. Clifford won't go.” 

Can’t you make her go?” demanded Eu- 
stace irritated, utterly ignoring Clifford. 

‘At five,” said Gran pleasantly, “I couldn’t 
make her brush her hair.” 

Eustace set his teeth. “I'll make her go,” 
said he. “I'll make you both go.” 

: “Good for you, James,” said Gran surprised. 

Bully for you.” 

Without a word Clifford rose with great 
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said Eustace, “your 
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bungalow home shown above was 
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time earnings. Read what she 
writes about our pleasant, conve- 
nient plan for turning your leisure 
into good hard cash: 


Interesting and Easy 


“I find the work very interesting and easy. 
I have learned more about humanity than 
in all the years I taught school, and I have 
made and kept many dear friends whom I 
would never have known were it not for 
my magazine business. 


Dept. GH-1127 International Magazine Co., 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Flashlight Service 


dignity and left the table. Like a little Quaker. 
ess in her gray georgette with the frills. Like 


a medieval page boy. Like a rose. 

Eustace looked after her up the length of the 
great room, and then his eyes came back to the 
man across the table. And the man across the 

table smiled. 

“Well?” said he, pulling out gloves vaguely 
from somewhere, flapping them against the 
table edge. “Are you game? Am I on?” 
Eustace brought his hand down flat upon the 
table. His eyes in the candle-light were twin 
pools of blue ice sunk deep beneath black eye- 


brows, fathomless. “You bet you're on,” 
said Eustace. 
“When?” asked F alconbridge rising slowly, 


“Now,” said Eustace. ‘At once. The 
quicker the better. When a man’s been wait. 
ing for a thing for four months and it comes 
—don’t you suppose he’s game for it?” 





FL ASHLIGHT Service was operating per. 

fectly and on schedule when the three toured 
the house together that night. They stood ina 
compact little group in the black gloom of the 
library to watch the light go by. Clifford blew 
out her candle in order that they might see it 
better. The light gleamed down the edges 
of the drawn shades. It flicked into undue 
prominence a bit of dull gold on the Florentine 
ceiling. It slid across the hooded stone Italian 
chimney-piece which to Clifford always seemed 
to brood. 

There was no sound of the car from where 
they stood, just the will-o-the-wisp light, elu- 
sive, buoyant, unafraid. Here—There—Any- 
where — Everywhere — Haphazard and yet 
drawn to a scale, following an order plan. 
And then they were left bereft. It was gone. 
The darkness closed down smothering, un- 
bearable. Clifford put her hand over her 
heart. 

“Like love—in a life, isn’t it?” said Clifford, 
her voice a mere,thread drawn into the dusky 
pattern of the room. ‘“Hit—Miss—Here— 
There—And you helpless—beneath it—” 

Silence. Tension. The feeling upon all 
three of something waiting just around the 
‘corner. Then Gran rising characteristically, 
courageously, to meet what might be coming, 
| abruptly spoke. 

“Light the candle for us, Jim,” said Gran 
dryly, “and let me look at my crusading grand- 
daughter. For the first time in her life sheis 
taking a tilt at love.’ 

Mr. Eustace fumbled for a match in his en- 
deavor to light the candle for them. His hand, 


‘‘Above is a picture of my new home—five 
rooms, bath and basement built with maga- 
zine money for which I am very grateful to 
each one who has made it possible for me 
to live in my own home. Here I live with 
my aged parents and I feel so happy, and 
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while I walked for my health.” DAISY 
D. WILLIAMS. 
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income or allowance interests you, mail the 
coupon below. It costs only a 2c stamp, 
but it may bring you hundreds of dollars. 
Every hour you delay is another money- 
making opportunity lost, so 
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Street |] | reaching out through the darkness touched 
|] | Clifford’s small one holding the candlestick, 
State hung poised for an instant, hesitated, and then 


| closed down over it hard. There was strength 
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which was cruelty in Eustace’s handclasp. 
There was hunger. There was flame. For an 
| instant the contact held, and then Eustace, 
| with the effect of meeting a temptation beyond 
|his power to resist, came close to Clifford in 
the thick darkness and, stooping, took the 
girl and her candlestick quite into his arms. 
Silence—Tension—Eustace found Clifford’s 
soft hair with his lips—her cheek Lifting 
her face to his with a shaking, trembling hand, 
|he found her lips. Mr. Eustace kissed Clif- 
ford’s young mouth as if all his life had been a 
journey toward that meeting. Mr. Eustace 
kissed Clifford as if he were her lover. And 
then suddenly he got control. He released her. 
She was free. He struck his match to light 
the candle. His face in the tiny flare looked al- 
| most as usual. Greenish-white perhaps—Im- 
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passive — 

‘Do you utterly hate me?” he said breath- 
lessly, looking down at Clifford straight, his 
eyes really revealed to her for the first time 
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could tilt at nothing. : 
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1at every meal will be 


PERFECTLY COOKED 


THA NKSGIVING 
dinner almost plans it- 
self. But thewayittastes 49074 4 
depends on your oven, 


And fortunate is the @ “*%, 
woman who has the White 

Handle AutomatiCook on her gas 
range. She knows that on “turkey 
day” and every day, her meals will 
be perfectly, deliciously cooked. 


For her, anxiety and worry over the 
possibility of poorly cooked dinners 
are things of the past. Because the 
AutomatiCook 1s failure-proof. 
Fowls, roasts, pastries, canning— 
even whole meals entrusted to its 
ever-watchful care, are cooked to 
wonderful perfection—automatically. 


And it’s as simple as it is dependable. 


Just turn the White Handle to the 
proper temperature mark—a chart 
tells you where. Then put your dinner 
in the oven. That’s all there is to it! 
You don’t even have to peck in the 





oven door. Til you're 
ready to serve, your time 
is your own. What a 
world of things you can 
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never had time for before! 


When you know from experi- 
ence about AutomatiCook accuracy, 
you'll be just as enthusiastic as are 
hundreds of thousands of women 
who are already using it. Your meals 
—day after day—will be a delight 
to the eye and the appetite. 


The Robertshaw AutomatiCook is 
highly recommended by gas com- 
panies, home economics bureaus 
and gas range manufacturers. 


But you can’t buy it separately. You 
can have it only by purchasing one 
of the 75 makes of ranges on which 
it is provided for your convenience. 
Ask your gas company or the nearest 
stove dealer to show you a range 
equipped with the AutomatiCook. 
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of women have asked 


G ZROM thousands of careful 
housekeepers who rely on the 
AutomatiCook, have come re- 
quests for a complete book on 
oven cooking. 
Stove manufacturers and dealers 
have asked us to prepare such a 
book, believing that as makers of 
so famous an automatic oren heat 
controller, we would be capable of 
producing the kind of an all-in- 
clusive volume they sought 
Now here it is a cook book 
that tells not only what to cook 
but ow to cook—how to pre- 
pare hundreds of appetizing 
things for the table in the easiest, 
surest Way. 
It gives the times and temperatures 
for all kinds of oven cooking. It 


ineludes canning charts—instruc- 
tions for breadmaking—cakes, 


pies and custards 

cookies, cup cakes, cream puffs 
—biscuits, muffins meats, 
poultry and fish—whole meal 
cooking and menus—casserole 
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56 pages of recipes, each decorated 
with pen and ink etchings. 
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below the cost is only 25c. Clip the 
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a quarter in stamps or coin. The beauti- 
ful, ever-useful AutomatiCook Book 
will come to you by return mail. 


Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or 
stamps) for which send me the new 
AutomatiCook Book 
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Flashlight Service 


His shoulders sagged. He moistened his lips. 
He pushed past her rudely, blindly. 

“J Jost my head,” he said dully. 
your pardon.” ; 

Walking toward the door he pushed against 
the darkness as if it were a wall. 


“I—beg 


AS SOON as she could get away Clifford 
left them and went to her room. The 
room was as usual, but Clifford was not. The 
room was whirling about her. Life was whirl 
ing her away. She flung herself face down 
across her bed so neatly made ready for the 
night. She hid her hot face in the blue silk 
eiderdown. Mr. Eustace at his typewriter— 
at his international law—sliding off his dining- 
room chair—Mr. Eustace in his shabby riding 
clothes tying up a climbing rose—installing a 
fuse—locking away the creamers in the work- 
room safe—Mr. Eustace not looking at her 
seeming to ignore her—never by any chance 
touching her And then defenses torn away, 
barricades down—strength—hunger—flame— 
Clifford hid her face in her pillow. 

Outside the flood-lights poured forth their 
warning. The wind came up. Wind’s Will 
shone through the dark like a beacon. People 
driving along the lower road pointed it out. 

“Old lady Charteris,” they said. ‘“Seventy- 
five and can shoot like a man. Worth millions 
and can’t buy herself peace. Electric wires 
along the stone walls—guards—patrols 
And yet, if the crooks want in, by ginger, they 
get in. Blessed is nothing. You can’t be} 
robbed of what you haven't got.” | 

It must have been well after midnight before 
Clifford missed the flash. Watching for its | 
inevitable, recurring brilliance across the lace 
of her locked French doors, facing the softened 
glare of the stationary flood-lights shining in, | 
Clifford came alive at last to the fact that the 
flashlight was not recurring. It was not in- 
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cate. Something hd dred i ordered You don’t need to 
watch the Toastmaster 


...because the toast can’t burn 


It automatically toasts the bread— 
delivers it—then turns off the current 


was happening. 

And just then there came a hushed little | 
knock at her door—not so much a knock as a | 
tap, not so much a tap as a quiet little drum- | 
ming tattoo. It was Gran’s particular little | 
tattoo when she fancied that she had heard a 
noise at night. Gran turned first to Clifford | 
and then to Mr. Eustace. But tonight she | 
had reversed her usual order. 

“Mr. Eustace is not in his room,”’ hissed 
Gran through the keyhole. ‘And some one is 
groaning in the barberry hedge.” 

Clifford stumbled over a footstool, found her 
blue quilted dressing-gown, found her blue 
satin slippers, and reached the door. 

“Mr. Eustace has been hurt?” gasped Clif 
ford, grasping Gran by her shoulders and 
shaking her a little. “Mr. Eustace is groaning 
in the barberry hedge?” 

“Absurd!” hissed Gran superbly. ‘“Eus- 
tace does not groan. He is English. And don’t 
joggle my thumb. Mr. Stubbs may go off.” 

Already Gran had started down the great 
staircase. “Bring a candle,”’ she flung back 
softly, tersely, over her shoulder. “We are 
going out,” 

The square, red, Chinese candle burned 
cheerfully away in its bronze candlestick during 
the intricate unlocking, unbolting, unchaining 
of the great front door. Held high in Clifford’s 
unsteady little hand it disclosed her red, red 
mouth, her haughty little nose, her white, 
Strained, flower-like little face. Under the 
forcing power of this night Clifford looked less 
like a Quakeress, less like a page-boy, but even 
more like a rose. The candlelight brightened 
Gran’s white hair to silver as she bent to the 
lock. It even drew a sullen, reluctant, gun- 
metal gleam from Mr. Stubbs—small and blue- 


black and deadly in Gran’s left hand. But 
when the great door was finally opened and 
the wind took the tiny flame, the candle 
flickered once cheerfully and went out. The 
little parade passed down the stone steps, pat- | 
tered across the flagged terrace, and turned | 
into the barberry walk. 


At last an electric toaster has been 
perfected which assumes full re- 
sponsibility for making toast. 
Makes crisp, golden brown slices 
every time—whether you watch 
or not. 


For the new Toastmaster is en- 
tirely automatic in operation. All 
you have to do is: 1. Drop a slice 
of bread into the oven slot. 2. Press 
down the two levers. This auto- 
matically turns on the current and 
sets the timing device. 3. Pop! 
Up comes the toast automatically 
when it’s done, and the current is 
automatically turned off. 


Both sides are toasted at the same 
time in an enclosed oven. Thus 
the toast is made in “double- 


quick” time, all the goodness and 
flavor of the bread are sealed in— 
and each slice is piping hot when 
served. 


No other toaster is like it 


Finished in flashing nickel, the 
Toastmaster is an attractive piece 
for the server or dining table. (It 
makes an ideal Christmas Gift.) 
this new toaster at your 
Electric Light Company, depart- 
ment store or electric dealer. In 
case your dealer cannot supply 
you simply send us your name and 
we will tell you where you can see 
the Toastmaster in your town. 


WATERS-GENTER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Mim 


See 


232 No. Second Street 


Jue TOASTMASTER* 


In using advertisements see page 0 





Ruinous to Hands 


Dont do it! 








































This new mop 


OPPING to do in the morning, and 
friends coming in that night... . 
for bridge. 

How you hate that mopping job, dread 
the inevitable redness, the spidery wrin- 
kles, the grey-edged nails that are sure to 
say: These hands have been mopping. 

But mop tomorrow morning with a Betty 4° 
Bright and your hands will never show it. 
iNot for an instant will they touch that 
harsh dirty mop water. You merely turn 
a handle grip—and the Betty Bright Mop 
is wrung! 

And your mopping is 
done better! faster! 


It’s a mop, moreover, that cleans hard cor- 
ners, under tables and radiators, as your 
old swishy tailed mop never would. And it 
doesn’t streak the baseboards. 

You get through quicker: You can use 
hotter water since your hands do not touch 
it; and the Betty Bright cloth of special 
soft cotton strands absorbs more water 
than most cloths twice its size. 

You can replace the cloth easily; use an 
extra one if you like, to turn your Betty 
Bright into a floor polishing mop. 

Complete with cloth this self-wringing 
mop costs only $1. Sturdily built, rust 
proof, it will last you a long time. Get one 

before you mop again. 


Berry BRIGHT MOP 


SELF-WRINGING 


(Address nearest office) =——— —— oo 





You turn the handle grip—the mop is wrung! Without 
stooping over; without wetting a finger! 


If it isn’t on sale at some leading depart- 
ment, grocery or hardware store where you 
live, mail the coupon below with $1 and 
we will send you one by parcel post. 





Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 311, 925 Broadway, New York City; 
53 W.. Jackson Blyd., Chicago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco 







Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complete; I enclose $1.00 ‘money order, currency or check). 


Name 
City 






Street 





State 





This store hadn't it ‘(name and address) 
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Flashlight Service 

“The candle has died with tright,”’ w 
Clifford, grasping Gran’s elbow nervously, 

“T shall die with fright presently myself,” 


hispered 


said Gran distinctly cross. “At any moment 
I may step on a slug. The groans came from 
beneath my window.” 

“It might have been just a mourning dove,” 
said Clifford, bolstering up Gran but clinging 
to her just the same. 

“It might have been a wounded walrus,” 
snapped Gran, “but it wasn’t. Hurry through 
this lighted bit, my dear. I do not wish to be 
observed from the house.” 

The barberry walk was deserted 
still. They traversed it from end to end. They 
took their time. Gran poked away at occa- 
sional sharp-pointed bushes with Mr. Stubbs, 
The barberry walk was cool, dim, acridly 
scented. The barberry walk was unproduct- 
ive. Above them loomed Wind’s Will, huge 
and dark and quiet. There was a smell of 
morning in the air. 

“Will he be clever enough—or stupid enough, 
do you think?” asked Gran at length, poking 
away with Mr. Stubbs, “‘to walk in the front 
door while it is open?” 

“He?” asked Clifford. “Falconbridge?” 

“Falconbridge, of course. Who else?” 
snapped Gran. 

“Did you leave it open for him?’ asked 
Clifford. 

“T didn’t leave it open for Santa Claus,” 
said Gran very dry. 

“Why did you leave it open at all?” 

Gran shrugged, poked, scratched her wrist 
on a barberry bush, and upright. 
“There’s a man lying under this bush,” said 
Gran a little breathlessly, “with his head done 


dusky, 


stood 





up in a blood-stained bandage and his arms 
| Foped behind him. Light your candle again, 
| my dear, and we will have a look at him.” 


HE man was rather terrifying, lying there 

in his blood-stained bandage. He had rolled 
| about a good deal beneath the barberry bush, 
and the barberry bush had scratched him up. 
He was grimy and soiled and weak. Gran had 
brought along a salts bottle in her dressing- 
gown pocket, and with Mr. Stubbs ready in 
one hand she held the salts bottle steadily 
beneath the man’s blunt nose with the other. 
The man groaned once or twice and rolled his 
head about to get away from the salts bottle. 
But presently he opened his eyes. 

“Hell!” said the man, glaring ferociously up 
at Gran. “Turn a hose on me. My nose is 
on fire.” 

“Ah. You are beginning to feel better, my 

| man?” asked Gran soothingly, pocketing her 
salts bottle. 

“Naw, I am not beginning to feel better,” 
growled Gran’s man. “I am beginning to feel 
worse. And when he beaned me wit’ the brick 
I lost my cap. And it was a bran’ new cap.” 

“But you haven’t lost your adenoids,” said 
| Gran soothingly. 

“Huh?” said the man incredulous, glaring, 
angry. “Huh? Say, listen. I give the guy a 
lift, and he gives me five bucks for the lift, 
and everything pleasant, and we have lunch 
and everything, and when it gets dark he 
beans me wit’ the brick, and lifts me Agency 
badge, and loses me my cap, and t’rows me 
ina bramble. Raw, I call it, lady. Uncooked.” 

“Underdone,” agreed Gran. ‘“‘You see, my 
dear,” said Gran turning to Clifford,‘‘it is not 
a mourning dove after all.” 

But Clifford was not there. Clifford had 

gone. The candle had been set down upon the 
gravel path and was burning brightly. There 
had been no sound from within or without. 
| But Clifford had gone. 
| The great front door still stood wide. Clif- 
ford hesitated for a moment, getting her cour- 
age. The hall stretched in shadowed depths 
before her. The staircase was a black hole, 
|the roof a vaulted obscurity. Apparently no 
|one had come in. Apparently the house stood 
serene, untouched. And yet something had 
happened, was happening. 
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Flashlight Service 


After a moment Clifford switched on one 
gction of the lights. The great hall stood forth 
gemingly serene and untouched, but Clifford, 
aning against the wall, looked it over well. 
A Burmese embroidery—a temple piece magni- 
gcent in jade and mulberry and orange—which 
had hung over the staircase had fallen and lay 
in quiet folds. And the corner of one of the 
rugs Was turned up. Clifford looked at these 
things fixedly. She was trembling. But pres- 
ently she moved forward toward the library. 

The library lay in the complete darkness 
of international law. Apparently no one had 
been here. Apparently the library was serene, 
untouched. And yet something had happened, 
was happening. Clifford switched on the 
lights. They flicked into undue prominence 
a bit of dull gold on the Florentine ceiling. A 
chair had been overturned. Suddenly Clifford 
put her hand to her heart. In the doorway, at 
her feet, lay the coiled green splendor of Gran’s 
emerald chain. Clifford looked at it long and 
fixedly. Clifford left it where it lay. 

Breathless now, shaking, her hand over her 
heart, Clifford toured the drawing-rooms, the 
dining-room, and came at length, her blue 
slippers noiseless on the Senna runner of the 
hallway, to the workroom door. She walked 
into the workroom and closed the door behind 
her. 


OME one was at the safe. Clifford had 

known that some one would be. Some one 
was busy there by the light of a torch so cleverly 
bound up with adhesive that the light was a 
mere pinhole. Some one, disturbed by her 
coming, turned the pinhole torch full upon her. 
More lights at night, thought Clifford shiver- 
ing, turning cold to the very soul of her— 
Clifford leaning back against the door, beaten, 
sick, sorry, walled-up, hemmed-in, desperate. 

“I'd have given you my pearls,” she whis- 
pered at length, very pale, very stiff, very sick 
against her door, “if I had known that you 
wanted them. Gran would have given you her 
emeralds.” 

Silence—Tension—The cold cruelty of the 

inhole light—The sharp cruelty of life, of 

- 

“Why didn’t you do it in the beginning 
gasped Clifford direct as usual, crusading, 
“before I came home? Why did you wait— 
until we loved you—” 

Silence—Tension—Then the light swerved, 
was shut off. She covered her eyes with both 
hands, Beaten, sick, sorry, walled up, desper- 
ate—and then caught up in the thick darkness, 
lifted up— 

There was a tall ebony screen in the work- 
room, with scarlet flamingoes embroidered upon 
it. Gran had bought it in Burma. Gran had 
loved the color of the flamingoes and the silly 
look of their toes. It was a substantial screen. | 
Mr. Eustace carried Clifford behind it and | 
planted her firmly against the wall. oe 

| 
| 


>” 





he took up his station in front of her. All Clif- 
ford could see was the black bulk of Mr. 
Eustace outlined against. the dull glow of the | 
long windows. All Clifford could feel was the | 
rough shoulder of a tweed coat. | 

“Why have you put me here?” she gasped 
at length, unable to contain herself longer. 
‘What are you going to do? Don’t you want 
my pearls?” 

_“No—no—and keep quiet,’ warned Mr. 
Eustace. 
“I won’t,” whispered Clifford. “I can’t. I 
can hardly breathe in this corner. Hasn’t the 

woman a right to know?” 

“The woman will know soon enough,” 
muttered Eustace, his teeth set. “I had a run- 
hing fight with a fellow through the house, but 
he got away through the kitchen. He'll be 
back. Watch that window.” 
,.pomething’s going to happen,” 
Clifford. “You'll be shot— You'll be killed— 
Oh— Oh— Don’t you love me—” 

Eustace did not move, but his hand, which 

ad been grasping the screen, reached down 
behind him, and Clifford’s hand which had been | 


gasped 
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IN OCTOBER 


en your skin 1s dry, freat ut to- 


FRO 






Ocrozer is the banner month 
for Dry Skin. 

The motoring, bathing and out- 
doors of Summer have done their 
best to steal those precious oils— 
the gift of Mother Nature to the 
skin. Itis parched, peely and rough. 
That’s the signal for Frost1Lia! 


Almost at the fouch of this fragrant 
lotion with its inimitable blend of 
invigorating ingredients, dry skin 
becomes transformed.  Frostilla 
soothes the irritated surface and 
preserves the satiny, supple skin 
of youth. 


Sal | LLA 


After a crisp day in the open, treat 
your skin to Frostilla. Before retir- 
ing, knead it in ever so gently. It 
will vanish like a cool mist—/eav- 
ing never a trace of stickiness. 
Frostilla in the new dollar size is a 
good-looking, good-sized, long-last- 
ing bottle that will befriend the 
whole family. And if you prefer, 
there’s a new handy soc size. Sold 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, or by mail from us. 

The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritch‘e & Co. , Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City 


In October —Look out for Chapped Hands! 


Chapped hands are unpleasant to have or to hold . . . Frostilla prevents them and soothes 


them. 


Used also: To smooth rough skin~to make powder adhere ~ to protect from 


windburn~to heal cracked lips~to soothe tired feet~to refresh after shaving. 


Useful Sample! Frostilla in 
the get-acquainted size is mighty 
handy to have around. Fits easily 
in purses, grips, etc. Lots of folks 
useit for short, going-away trips. 
It is yours for a dime—along with 
a 64-page Address and Informa- 
tion Booklet that one always needs 
entitled “‘Keep Your Dates.” 











a The Frostilla Co., Dept. 323, Elmira, N.Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of 

Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet, “Keep 

Your Dates.” I enclose 10c, stamps or coin. 


CUP cccececns . ecccccccccceccce 
In Canada: Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Fig Ben 
DeL 
$3.75" : Pf 


New de luxe models 


VERYONE admires these 
new Westclox for their un- 
usual beauty. 

Big Ben De Luxe and Baby 
Ben De Luxe contribute much 
to the attractiveness of any room. 

They stand firm and solid, 
which adds to their long life. 
They’re felt-cushioned under- 
See pene neath for protection. You can 
setting there on time. — Yely on them for faithful time- 
A reliable clock helps — Keeping and a sure alarm. 

Sold everywhere for $3.75. 
With luminous night-and-day 
dial $5.00. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Mlinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Flashlight Service 


| pulling at his shoulder dropped to meet jt 


Strength—safety—peace— Clifford rubbed 
her face against the back of his coat. Eustace 
stood, his eyes on the window. 

And then there was a liquid little crash of 
glass, and two men were suddenly within the 
room. Clifford, large-eyed, saw their black 
shadows against the glow outside. They were 
at the safe. One of them exclaimed under his 
breath. The other one swore. 

“It’s open,” said the one who exclaimed. 

“If it’s open, it’s a plant,” said the one who 
swore. 

“What’ll I do?” 

“What did you come to do, you fool? Lift 
everything in sight—I’ll take the creamers— 
There’s probably a special tray—”’ 

Silence—Haste—Trays pulled out—Ciif. 
ford bit the back of her hand. Eustace stood, 

“Can’t we take a chance on the butlers 
pantry—the silver—some rugs—” 

“I’m taking the biggest chance of my life 
on this He knew me He knew me— 
He’s been doping me out ever since the Willo- 
wickam job. Are you ready?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then jump for it, you plaster image, 
Jump! I'll meet you at Harry’s—in case—” 

As Eustace flung himself forward, some one 
switched on the lights. The workroom stood 
forth brilliant as a scene in a theater—as if a 
curtain had been lifted. One of the men had 
reached the window. The other stood stunned 
for the instant by the light, with the tray hold- 
ing the creamers raised high above his head. 
Clifford closed her eyes as Eustace dove clean 
for the man’s feet, as the tray came down and 
the man heavily with it. Some one shouted— 
There was the shattering roar of a revolver 
shot in an enclosed space There was a 
groan—and silence. 


LIFFORD slid to the floor behind her 

screen, but she roused to life at the sound of 
Gran’s voice, dry, caustic, triumphant. She 
crawled around the screen to look. Gran was 
dropping her small revolver back into her 
flowered, beaded bag. 

“Is his leg broken, Jim?” Gran was saying 
pleasantly. 

“His head is broken,” panted Mr. Eustace, 
sitting up to mop his face. “He hit against the 
typewriting table as I pulled him down. It's 
the Chamois Kid who has been posing a 
Falconbridge. They got wind of our Flash 
light Service and passed themselves off. Clyde 
was to begin tomorrow. You knew him at 
dinner.” 

“Well, he was a full day ahead. I knew 
Flashlight Service was not to begin until the 


twelfth And as soon as I saw the chamois 
gloves, of course—and heard him say he was 
Falconbridge We have waited for him 


patiently, Jim.’’ Gran squared her shoulders. 
“My creamers are in the Willowickam class 
if they drew him. And my shooting isn’t 9 
bad either.” 

“Your shooting is wonderful. You got the 
chap in the window.” Mr. Eustace stood up. 

“In the leg,” said Gran with immense 
satisfaction. “I learned to shoot legs as a giv 
Jim, with a target which pranced. Hullo, 
here’s Burgess trembling in his dressing 
gown. It’s quite all right, Burgess. The 
creamers are safe. You might telephone the 
police when you get your breath. Is that my 
granddaughter limp upon the floor? Dont 
look, Burgess—-Cover up your eyes Brazen, 
this new generation— brazen—” 

Caught close, lifted up, merged His 
mouth on her hair, on her cheek His mouth 
on her mouth Hunger to hunger Flame 
to flame Clifford realized at length that 
she was crying, that she was laughing. Clit 
ford rubbed her face against his coat and did 
not care, 

“When were you a grocer’s boy?” she asked 
dreamily. ‘Have you really written a book? 

“Only a very dull book,” admitted Eustact 
haltingly, his cheek against her hair— 
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Flashlight Service 


Fustace sitting on the floor behind the scarlet 


famingoes. ‘“About creamers. You see, 
creamers Tun in our family, and four months 
ago our creamers were lifted. By that chap 
on the floor there, who knows good things by 
the feel of them. We couldn’t prove it, and the 
police were muffs, so I went after him on my | 
own. He had irritated me considerably by 

passing himself off in Nice and New York and 

San Francisco as Falconbridge. He is— 

traveled. Well, I figured that he would try for 

other famous creamers. People have gone mad 

over them lately, and dealers will pay any 

price. So I came to your grandmother, and 

she took me in. Am I clear, darling?” 

" “No,” said Clifford in content. ‘Go on.” 

“f fell in love with you the day you came 
home from Geneva in the driving rain with 
yyur little feet wet— Don’t rub your face into 
ay coat— I shall wall you up here where no 
other man can ever look at you— Possibly | 
| shall beat you— Beautiful treasure of a| 
wile— Give me your mouth again—” 





[ATER —much later—Gran in a gray bro- 
caded dressing gown and a lace cap was 
sipping hot chocolate and eating hot buttered 
toast. Gran poured out cream from her glass- 
lined, pierced-silver creamer and stirred it into 
her chocolate cup. 

“If the Willowickam creamers come upon 
the market,’ said Gran in high good humor, 
crunching her toast, “I may be able to get hold 
of another one like this.” 

“There are no other ones like that,” said 
Mr. Eustace, “and, woman, you know it.” 

“Not in the Willowickam collection?” sighed 
Gran happily. 

“Not anywhere,” said Mr. Eustace. 

“James,” said Gran, “how I love you! Does 
Clifford know your name?” 

“Do you know my name?” asked Mr. Eus- 
tace looking at Clifford. 

“No,” said Clifford looking at Mr. Eustace. 
“But it doesn’t matter.” 

“It doesn't matter!” cried Gran. “It doesn’t 
matter! Why, goose, he is a personage. He is | 
James Eustace Edringham Perceforet Blount. 
And the Earl of Falconbridge, to boot.” 

“Yes?” said Clifford dreamily looking at Mr. 
Eustace. “No wonder he fell off the ladder.” 

“Ladder? Ladder? What ladder?” de- 
manded Gran snorting. ‘‘He is first cousin to 
the Duke of Willowickam.”’ 

“His tie is crooked,” said Clifford straight- 
ening it. “And his hair is mussed.” 

“His tie? His hair? Don’t you care des 
perately for his titles?” demanded Gran 
crunching. 

“No,” said Clifford, “but I care desperately 
for him. Gran, isn’t he marvellous? Don't 
you love the shape of his nose?” 

Gran glared for a moment and then grinned. 
Long, long ago Gran had been young and in 
love and utterly happy herself. Long, long 
ago. Gran took up another bit of toast and 
crunched it savagely. 

“Absurd!” said Gran. 





Dustless Dusting 
(Continued from page 87) 
ind after that the baseboards and ledges with 
the dustless duster. Shake mop on a large 
sheet of newspaper, not out of the window, and 
temove dirt that clings to it with your gloved 
ingers. A dust mit does duty as both glove 
and duster, 
6. Wherever necessary use the furniture 
Polish or liquid wax on a dull surface. Use it 
ery sparingly, then polish evenly until very dry 
with a clean duster. The surface may first 
need washing. If so, wash with a light luke- 
warm soapsuds and polish very dry. White 
Sputs need special attention, to be discussed later. 
i Put room in general order. 
= Take special care of any waxy or oily 
cloths because of possible fire hazards. 


9. Wash mop and dusters when necessary, | 
and dry well. ip 
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Make every cleaning 
a thorough one! 


OU can’t half clean when you use a Premier Duplex. You must do 
a thorough job. For whatever comes in contact with the double nM” 
action of the Premier Duplex must relinquish all its dirt. 







































































The motor-driven brush is resolute in picking up every clinging 
thread—in dislodging all thesharp-edged grit. And the vigorous 
suction is relentless in drawing up and bagging everything. 
Together, brush and suction captureall the dirt they meet. 
And the Premier Duplex is easy for the non-mechan- 
ical housewife. It needs little attention. It needs no 
oiling. Ball bearings in both motor and brush 

keep it lubricated—keep its efficiency at par. 
The Premier Duplex will make every clean- 
ing—throughout long years—a thorough 
one! 


FLOOR POLISHER 
ACCESSORY 
This amazing accessory 

at only $10 extra. 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 


Dept. 311 Cleveland, Ohio. 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. and Canada, 

the International General Electric Co., Inc., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


In using advertisements see page 6 






















for 5.15 


equip your kitchen , 


with PYREX ovenware 


PARKLING baking ware — 


practically 


‘ 
S for 


everything you bake, for $5. 


enough pieces 


have these 


with 


who 
that 


Women 


pleces say them 


they bake and serve scores of 


different foods. And that their 


15! 


these 


macaroni, 


three dishes you an bake 
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you can 


against 


breakage from oven heat. 


You will find Pyrex ovenware (the 
$5.15 outfit, or any other pieces you 


like) in housewares or china 
sections of department stores 
or at hardware stores. 


Take this list to your dealer: 





Pyrex dishes actually bake 
' Covered casserole, No. 623 round, 
the se foods bette r, more “sgt Agreement No. 633 a et 
evenly, more appetizingly. No. 643 shallow—medium size. $1.75 
- {pt . Utility dish, No. 231—medium size 1.00 
Everv piece of PYREX P “ss Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-02. size .60 
¢ B Pie plate, No. 209, medium size 70 
ovenware ( | rade -mark Re {- . on | Loaf pan, No. 212, medium size 70 
iste red in U. S. Patent Ofhce ) 5 Complete baking equipment. $5.15 
is guaranteed for two years | All prices ae: - in West and 
- anaGga 
Handsome metal mount- 
i ; sees RECIPE BOOKLET FREE — (lip Coupon Now! 
r add ty U 
Pyr 
Cornine G Work Dept. 205, Corning, New York 
Please n fre he Pyrex Book on Better Baking which 
¢ ixt . ca prepared new recipe Tells of a great 
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Garden Oats 


(Continued from page 17) 


remembering his height, the breadth of his 
shoulders, and the way he moved his hands 
when he grew excited, talking of all he would 
accomplish, of the worlds he would conquer, 
A flush rose to stain her smooth pallor. Ip 
her slim throat a pulse beat faintly. The last 
time she had seen Peter—when he came to say 
good-by, after Christmas—he had kissed her 
They'd stood a minute on the railed deck on thy 
roof and looked out over stark trees black 
against a starry sky. From that lookout mer 
had watched the ships come in, laden with fra 
grant cargo. And as they had stood ther 
he’d taken her in his arms and, bending his 
head, had kissed the warm hollow at her throat 
And then, a little awkwardly but very sweet 
he had kissed her mouth. And in silence they 
had left the deck and gone downstairs, leaving 
behind them the dark night, and the still trees 
and the smell of snow, and the thrilled light of 
stars. 
He'd not mentioned it in his letters. Vet hi 
letters had changed—almost imperceptibly 
She rose, pushing the paper and pen aside 
She couldn’t write him. She’d wait until he 
came. The room darkening with coming night 
and heavier fog, she turned on a reading light, 
and going to her shelves, pulled out half q 
dozen volumes, scattered them to the polished 
floor, thrust in her hand, and drew out a book. 
Replacing the innocuous literature of an 
other day, she sat down in a wing chair and 
opened the book. But her mind was not upon 
Ellen Key. In a week she would see Peter... 


I OWNSTAIRS the two elderly women sat 
drowsing before their early supper. Letty 
tiptoed in to turn on the shaded lamps. Miss 
Carolyn, nodding above her embroidery, 
hardly heard her enter, while Sarah—motion- 
less—sat lost in her twilight dreams. 

Overhead Ellen Key lay neglected on the 
floor. Dolores, her young limbs relaxed, her 
eyes closed, lay back against the cushions.of 
her chair and dreamed, too, of life, of sunlight 
too bright for endurance, of freedom unbear- 
ably desired and of Peter. 

CHAPTER II 

] OLORES was in the garden, kneeling by 

the spring borders. Over her straight 
linen dress a shapeless sweater was belted. Her 
head was bare, and a streak of brown soil deco- 
rated one cheek. She was clipping away the 
stalks that had already faded. In a flat basket 
mn the ground beside her lay the newly-flowered 
blossoms she had selected for the house. A 
stretch of lawn behind her was vivid with blos 
soms growing in untrammeled freedom. She 
laid the shears aside and. bending over a great 
clump of daffodils, breathed deeply of the fra- 
grance that rose from them like incense. 

In the blue April sky were little wind-driven 
white clouds. The sunlight poured down, 
benevolent and sustaining. She felt the blood 
run warm in her very fingertips. ; 

\ car drove down the quiet street. Dimly, 
through the mindless moment, as she knelt 
there absorbing young April into her soul and 
body, she heard the sound of the engine, 0 
carelessly applied brakes, and then footsteps, 
running. 

She turned. Peter Comstock was coming 
through the wicket gate into the garden et 
closure. For an instant she sat back on her 
heels and looked at him without a word . 
greeting. She could not believe him real—yet 
he seemed a part of the April morning. 

Then, as he called to her, she sprang up an 
ran to him. 

“Peter! Peter!” ahs 

He took both her grimy hands in his owt, 
laughed, and producing a large w..ite an 
kerchief, wiped the earthy streak from her lace 

“Don’t you ever wash, Dolores 

“No. But why are you her ea 
It isn’t time, is it 2 And why didat 
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See with what gusto the 
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“This is great,” men exclaim enthusiastically 
/> mow when you give them cheese and crackers 
with their coffee instead of a sweet dessert. 

In Phenix Cheese women have discovered 
a deliciousness that wins the whole family’s 
approval. 

its savory, creamy goodness is the achieve- 
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step in mellowing they have learned to 
give to the familiar varieties this crowning 
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you telephone? Oh, Peter, I’m so 


Garden Oats 


glad to see 


you!” 

“Not any gladder than I am to be here. 
the dragons at home?” 

“Peter—such friendly dragons! No, Cousin 
Carolyn is marketing, and Aunt Sarah is 
closeted with the charity committee at the 
parish house.” 

“Let’s go in, then,” he suggested, looking 
down at her from his great height. “I have 
something to tell you.” 

His voice deepened, roughened Walking 
beside him to the house, she experienced a mo- 
ment of apprehension. His face looked thinner 
fine-drawn, older. The gray eyes were blank 
steel; there was no light in them. She missed 
the dancing mischief she had known for more 
| than ten years. 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Plenty,” he said briefly, and swung along 
beside her, his hat in his hand, the sunshine 
| glinting from the close, controlled waves of 
| rusty brown hair. 


Are 


HE took him through the French windows 
into the drawing-room, and from there toa 
sun porch used as a breakfast-room. This was 
|now almost the only entirely modern room in 
the house. It was furnished in wicker and 
chintz, the sun poured through the enclosing 
glass, and it was bright with flowering plants, 
| “Wait here a minute while I put my flowers 
in water.” 
| When she had left him, he lighted a cigarette 
| and lay back in a long chair, frowning. All the 
way over, racing in the little car, he had re 
hearsed what he would say. How would she 
take it? Would she be disappointed? Would 
she be understanding? But then, he thought 
gratefully, she had always understood 

When she came back, her hair was ordered; 
the sweater had disappeared. He looked at 
her, and the gray eyes kindled. She was love- 
lier every time he saw her. He'd never given 
another girl a thought. 

She sat down near and leaned forward, her 
hands clasped between her round knees, her 
eyes intent. ‘‘What is it, Peter?” 

“T’m not going back to college,’ he answered 
abruptly, his rehearsals forgotten. 

“Peter!” Her look questioned, and a slow 
flush burned up in her cheeks. She asked 
slowly, ““You’ve not been—?’ 

“Kicked out?” he interrupted. “Not ex- 
actly. My father has taken me out for good.” 

“But why, Peter? Why?” 

Her mouth drooped like that of a hurt, be- 
wildered child. Peter was happy in college, she 
knew. 

“Tt’s this way,” he answered a little awk- 

wardly. “I—I've been gambling. Oh, not 
much. Father found out. Remember David 
Hatch? Just around the corner from us at 
home? He’s in my class, and was with me on 
several parties. He lost quite a lot. His allow- 
ance didn’t cover it, so he had to wr:te home. 
Old Hatch spceke to my father about it. That 
was all. I had a letter . . . ‘Come home at 
once.’ So I came. He was pretty wild. I 
didn’t have to ask him for money. I hadn't 
lost anything to speak of, and I have my small 
income from mother. But if I'd won a fortune, 
it would have amounted to the same thing 
| You know how he feels about cards, and drink 
| ing, and even dancing. He’s about a hundred 
years behind the times. Anyway he said it was 
evident I was being ruined by loose companions 
and too much liberty, and I would kindly ar- 
range to have my things sent after me and stay 
at home from now on and go into the mills. 
Overalls and a tin pail.” 

Dolores said after a minute, “You'll hate 
that, Peter.” 

He tossed his cigarette to the tiled floor and 
set his heel on it. ‘Yes. What else can I do? 

She did not answer. 

Young Comstock said briefly: “lev: rybody 
will know, of course. Taken out of college 
| Punished like a kid. Nice for me, isn’t it? Not 
| that I care so much about that, but I’ve always 
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hated the mills, Dolores greedy, cruel things 
To have to drudge there, day in, day out ; 
like being caught in a trap. There’s no use tell 
ing father. He wouldn't understand. The m 
mean everything to him. More than I do,” he 
added youthfully, bitterly. 

“Qh, no, Peter, he does care for you. You're 
all he has,’ Dolores contradicted him without 
much conv i tion. 

“You don’t really believe that. 
saving it. In the first place—” He broke ofl 
and jumped to his feet, crying: “He's old, 
Dolores, old—and I’m young! Sixty and nine 
teen! He might be my grandfather! He 
knows it. He resents it. He hasn't forgi\ en 
my mother for dying because she couldn’t en 
dure that gloomy house and his elderly friends. 
Why she married him, God only knows! A 
childless widower, so much older than herself 
—jt was incredible. It wasn’t fair to her—or 


You're just 


ne. 

He fell silent, thinking of his mother who had 
died when he was small. She had been blonde 
and slender, and had moved through the dark, 
high-ceilinged rooms like a spear of sunlight. 
Peter had not been too young to watch her 
fade, repressed and dominated, until she was 
a little, lonely shadow. Ashabel Comstock 
had treated her as if she were a thoughtless 
child. He had not even allowed her to change 
the house, to impress her own personality upon 
it. She had slept at his side in the great sleigh 
bed in which her predecessor had lain. The 
massive furniture, the linen, the china, and th« 
silver had all been the marriage portion of thx 
first Mrs. Comstock. Inanimate and malicious 
their weight had crushed the second wife. 

“Have you told him what you wanted to do 
when you graduated?” 

“Yes. | was a fool. ‘Write?’ he 
‘You?’ And then he laughed. I I sav 
red fora minute. It was like ice breaking up 
that laugh, cold and sliding and sharp-edged 
He said: ‘I'll not have any half-baked, long 
haired, ink-stained imbecile for my son. You'll 
go into the mills.’ ” 

“Peter!” 

He dropped down beside her again. Half 
unconsciously he reached out and took he: 
hand and held it between his own. 

“So here I am.” 

She said dimly, 
stand it.”’ 

He did not answer her for a second. 
he said irrelevantly, 

“I miss it all so much already.’ 


asked 


“You'll never be able to 


Then 


’ 


E WAS silent, remembering the good times 

not removed from him more than two 
days ago... Smoke and talk, and eager 
voices, arguments, noise and laughter, all the 
great questions of the world and of life settled 
around a table. Fat old 
sprawling in a rickety divan. Jimmy Morse 
reading his atrocious poems. Chink Garrod re 
citing Dobson, Meredith, or making plaintive 
music on his steel guitar . . . 

Dolores said hopefully: “But you'll go on 
writing. He can’t stop you, Peter. He 
mustn t 

The gray eyes burned. “No! 
an idea fora play. Such an idea! A knockout! 
I've two notebooks full. I'll bring them over 
next time | come, and read what I have. You'll 
like it.” 

“What 
pride in 

ides rhe 

- ‘The 


I Jolores, I'v e 


it called?” she asked, glowing with 
nim, 

rap.’ ” 

lrap’? Tell me a little.” 


But he was suddenly boyish and embar 
rassed. Oh, it wouldn’t sound like much, 
telling. It’s about a couple who marry voung 
—~you know—propinquity, all that sort of 
thing—and what marriage does to them. The 


loss of personality, of freedom. The drab days 
and the pressure of circumstance. You know 
We've talked about it before.” 

_ She nodded gravely. She and Peter had de 
Cided, as long ago as last vear, that marriage 
Was a failure. They had said that they would 
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never marry, not while the institution Te- 
mained as it now was. 

“You'll write it,” she decided, “and it will 
be a success. Nothing can stop you really 
Peter—neither your father nor the mills, You 
are yourself, you know. You belong to your. 
self!” j 

[t was their slogan. He looked at her, drew 
her a little closer by the hand he held. Sud- 
denly they became aware of pulses beating at 
the contact, of hearts that leaped abruptly 
and pained them sweetly. 

“You always understand,” he told her 
huskily. 

When he had gone—leaving her, as he said 
to break the news to the “dragons’’—she went 
up to her room and sat down on her bed. Her 
heart was hot with championship for him. Her 
soul, in silver armor, crusaded under his ban. 
ner. That wicked old man, his father! |, 
wasn’t fair! Why, she thought rebelliously, 
do old people have such domination over the 
young? Old people had lived their lives; they 
must step back for the new generation. But 
they wouldn’t. They meddled, and muddled, 
and interfered; lectured, and warned, and ad- 
vised. They were like Courts of Inquiry—sit- 
ting on the case of youth drowsily, enviously, 
weighing the evidence, bringing in the verdict 
of guilty. 
by You've only one life to live, she thought. 

Why has any one any right to tell you how 

you'll live it? Her eyes filled at the thought 

- ss of Peter in the mills he hated. Peter with all 

his laughter and eagerness, and hunger for life 
he thy rcadians know what and adventure, buried in that dark house with 


no companion save the austere old man, hard, 
































loveless, humorless as granite. Peter with his 


; ? talent, his vision, his quick, hot heart. 
OYys C l ren l @ és | She twisted her hands. If only she could 
help him! She burned to stand beside him 
5 shoulder to shoulder, to win through with him 
Hear the fires roar! And see the yellow sparks fly! | to freedom. 
: The Tiny Arcadians laugh and sing as they work, | _ He had promised her that he would come 
: ? y é , over every opportunity he had. The distance 
day after day. For the toys they make will bring | was not great. He could come evenings, after 
\}] v nell real fun to thousands of girls and boys. his work, and on Saturdays, and perhaps some 
Sundays. She would see him often. 


Wy Soon the white-hot metal will be made into the Perhaps, if he found it difficult to work in 
BY —s famous metal Arcade Toys. the musty, chilly atmosphere of his father's 
Ye => ’ , , ‘ > woul aa, is } a over ti 
—= aS There’s the Arcade Bathroom set—with its min- | hoUS¢, he would bring his notebooks over to 
=>, : 4 . ; - her. They could go down to the beach and sit 

¢ _ of iature Crane fixtures, and the Arcade Kitchen Set, — in the sunlight against the rotting driftwood 
iS t a | all in shining white—with Roper gas stove or Hot- and watch the blue water. She would be so 
Opps) | neo | \ point electric range, Gurney or Leonard refriger- | duet sitting beside him. He could lie there 


dp) |i, — ‘ in the warm sand, weaving his fancies and his 
Nii Dis A ator, Boone cabinet and table, Crane sink, and plots. They would discuss everything. 
2 Curtis breakfast nook. And then there’s the Arcade Oh, if it weren’t for Peter, she would die in 
fleet of automobiles, farm machinery, coaches, and ae pe — ever a 
4 She woul ryrow Old without having lived. 
trucks; each an exact miniature of the real thing; all . & 5 


of sturdy metal—with rubber tires if you want them. | QHE jumped up and began pulling books out 

There are McCormick-Deering Threshers, Tractors, of the shelves. There was something she 

, . a ack Pete P ssage she had 

ied Plows, International Trucks, Yellow Cabs and | bad meant to ask Peter, a passage he ha 


marked. Carolyn Brewster, coming upstairs to 


Coaches, Buicks and Chevrolets, ACF. Ce vaches, call her to luncheon, found her on her knees 
Mack Trucks, Fords and Fordsons. flushed and dusty, the books heaped around 


. rs . » » face face down 

Thousands of mothers approve Arcade Toys, be- her, some of them open, face up, face do 
iin She exclaimed from the threshold 

cause they stimulate imagination, and keep young’ | “Dolores! How untidy! Pick the books up, 

sters busy for hours in wholesome play. my dear, at once. Wash your face and hands 





, : sats : and come downstairs to luncheon.” Her tone 
You'll find Arcade Toys in all good was gentle and disapproving. : 
department stores and toy shops; or write Dolores answered meekly, “Yes, Cousin 


Carolyn,” and started to replace the volumes, 





to us—we'll tell you where to find them, shaken with fear lest the older woman come 
TT] ] In | nearer and read some of the titles. 
ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO. a If Cousin Carolyn ever knew what she, 
1212 Shawnee St. Freeport, Illinois | Polores, had read in the past year or more 


She almost laughed aloud at the thought. 


But Carolyn left the room with her un 

i Y hurried step. 
RC AD E ra S$ Dolores rose to her feet. She looked down at 
the shelves upon which the faded, futile ro- 











mances guarded the dangerous rr" ol 

E child should read t ee 99 books which panted and throbbed with le 
os di we They look real Romance masking reality, she thought, an¢ 

‘ r o Send nome, a 7 ns the phrase seemed to her dimly S\ — - 

j and 4 cents t. cover mailing, Fairy-tales were well enough for children. 





| But she was no longer a child. Books «+> 
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and Peter . . . and her own growing maturity 
had unveiled the world be fore her unfrightened 
eyes. She felt a moment’s pity for her cousins 
They had never looked life in the face. They 
were content to evade it. They were, sh 
thought defiantly, a century younger than 
herself. 

She had compassion on their ignorance and 
their innocence. Running down the stairs, 
she burst into the dining-room like a whir! 
wind. Cousin Sarah said indulgently, “Gently, 
my dear, gently,” and Cous in Carolyn drew 
her slender brows together. What a child sh« 
was! the older women thought, looking at her 
affectionately. What an unthinking child! 


CHAPTER III 


“M AGRUDER reports you incompetent,”’ 
‘VE \shabel Comstock told his son one May 
morning. 

He leaned back, placed the tips of his thin 
fingers together, and regarded Peter under 
shaggy, gray brows. His long-chinned face was 
amask. Peter looked at him in despair. 

I do my best, sir.” 

“Possibly. Nevertheless — incompetent, 
Magruder says. He tells me you take no 
interest.” 

Peter was silent. 

His father continued: 
yours one day. I have given my life to it, as my 
father did. I thought that my only son would 
follow my example.” 

He paused, and then went on evenly: “I 
amaging. But I can not die in peace and know 
that I am handing over my life work to a 
gambler, a ne’er-do-well.” 

Peter’s hand flashed out in a gesture of con 
tradiction. 

His father continued, unheeding: “You 
come of God-fearing, sober-living, hard 
working stock. If you disgrace your name, 
you'll be the first. You went to college against 
my will. You were to be a business man, not a 
professor. I have no use for the universities of 
today. They are hotbeds of laxity, of rebel- 
lion, of atheism. But your heart was set on 
wasting four good years. In my weakness I 
allowed you your way. You see what has 
come of it. You have proved that it was not 
education you desired, but loose living. Have 
you anything to say for yourself?” 

Peter's face had flushed. He stood before 
the flat-topped desk of hideous golden oak and 
looked about the bare walls of the small office. 
The room was drab, strictly utilitarian. He 
replied slowly: “I—I’ve tried to do my best, 
sir,as I told you. But my heart’s not init. It 
isn’t my job.” 

“And what is, then?” 
thin lips contorted in an unplez asant smile. 

Peter turned sullen. “I’ve told you. I want 
to go to New York—get a place on a news- 
paper. I want to learn to write. 

Mr. Comstock balanced a paper knife be 
tween his fingers. “You think you have 
talent?” 

“I do!” said P eter de fiantly. 

“In the old days,” his father mused, “writ 
ing was an honorable profession. But the 
world is full of young fools who scribble dan 
gerous trash. I’ve seen some of the books you 
read, Peter. Perfumed dynamite, flouting 
standards, mocking decency. You'll never set 
pen to paper with my consent. Do you think 
I'd have my name dragged through the slime 
and mire of the public prints of today? You'll 
g0 on with your work at the mills. You'll trv 
to make a man of yourself. Magruder will 
give you another chance. That’s all I have to 
Say. 

He turned to his le *tters and pressed a button 
to call the elderly, worried-looking man who 
served as stenographer-secreti ary. The mills 
were run along old-fashioned lines. They were 
good mills, and they made money, but they 
made little effort to compete with modern 
methods of advertising and eflicienc vy. 

Peter left the room and returned to work. 
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Why not certified water / 


“This business will be | 


rusted iron or steel water pipe 
from behind walls and under 
floors and replace it with new pipe 
may cost ten times as much as it 
did to install the pipe originally. 


Why not install Anaconda 
Brass Pipe in the first place? It 
cannot rust or clog with 
rust deposits and will deliver 
a full flow of water as clear 
and pure as it enters the pipe. 
It will remain—a hidden pro- 
tector of your family’s health and 
comfort. Yet Anaconda 
Brass Pipe adds only 
about $75 to the cost of a 
$15,000 residence. 


Rust-proof Houses Are Not Expensive 


The comfort and health of the family can be better protected, 
and the beauty and value of the home better conserved, if the 


house is rust-proofed inside and out. 


In the average $15,000 


house this can be done for only about $450 more than the cost of 
corrodible metals. This moderate difference provides Anaconda 
Brass Pipe for hot and cold water lines; screens of strong, rust- 


proof Anaconda Bronze Wire; copper 
solid brass or 
“Building Service Department” 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


roof flashings; and 


THE 
General Offices: 


and 
Our 


will be glad to advise you. 


leaders, gutters, 


bronze hardware. 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Installed by leading plumbing contractors 
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he Great Sat Waker 


OKUM stampedes the crowd with 

thrills —a whirlwind of fun and hilar- 
ity to the tense, surprising climax! Men and 
women both enjoy 
its quick fun and 
excitement, its un- 
expected twists of 
fortune. 
The game for a room- 
ful—2 to 8 players. 
Learned in two 
minutes. Price of 
HOKUM, $1 at 
DEALERS or by mail. 





Honxrs 


aT FUN 
>. MAKING GAME 








A truly great 
Fast, exciting action. 

Reg. U. S. Patent Office Parker Brothers sole 
owners and makers There is no better game! 
Sets from $2 to $20 at DEALERS or by mail. 


TOURING 


Immensely popular! 
Fast play, dramatic 
situations! The con- 
centrated essence of 
delightful excite- 
ment! Surprising, 
laughable, enter- 
taining! For 2, 3, or 4 
players 


75c at DEAL- 


PING-PONG 


Price, 





ERS or by mail. 


The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the world. 
Price, 7 75¢ each at DEALERS or by mail. 


Look for the imprint, PARKER BROTHERS. 
For two generations the standard of excellence 
in games. Among many popular favorites are: 
Pollyanna, Five Wise Birds, Pegity, Halma, 
Across the Continent, Game of OZ, etc., etc. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. Flatiron Bldg... NEW YORK 
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game! | 
| brought your scribblings here and read them 
| through. 
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His heart was as sore with shame and anger as 
if it had been physically bruised. 

When he reached home that evening, 
went to his room without seeing his father. 
hated the room. It was papered in a sickening 
chocolate-brown. The furniture had sudden 
corners against which a lonely boy had often 
scraped his little shins. In the corner stood a 
child’s school desk. Peter went to it and 
pulled out the drawers where his notes were 


he 
He 


kept. They were empty. 

He searched the room—anxious and un- 
suspecting. What on earth had he done with 
them? 


They were nowhere to be found. He washed, 
changed, and went down to supper. The meal 
was served and eaten in silence. Mr. Comstock 
read the local paper and never opened his 
mouth except to pronounce a blessing at the 
beginning and end of the meal. When it was 
over, he rose and said quietly, 

“T’ll see you in my library.’ 

Peter’s heart sank. He wanted to get out 
the car and drive over to see Dolores that eve- 
But he followed his father into the dark, 
leather-smelling room without a word. Hadn't 
said enough? Confound that old finicking 
Magruder anyway! 

On the way he saw on the hall table a letter 
which he had overlooked upon his return from 
work, He knew the writer of that sprawling 

and. Hodge Meadows. A wave of nostalgia 
swept over him for the rooms at college, the 
talk of young men, the laughter and the 
tolerance. He put the letter in his pocket and 
went into the library. 


IS father was standing by the beautiful 
mantel, the only gracious thing in the 
room. A fire burned, for the night had turned 
cool. The hearth was full of charred paper. 
Now and then a little white ash drifted out over 
the screen, eddied aimlessly, and settled on 
floor or table. 
“Sit down.” 
Peter obeyed. He drew out a cigarette case, 
lighted a cigarette. His father frowned heavily. 
“T do not approve of smoking. However 
He stopped, cleared his throat, and went on. 
“When IL returned home tonight, I went to 
your rooms. I opened your desk. I removed 
from the drawer your notebooks and your pages 
of manuscript. You write an atrocious hand. 
But I was determined to give you your chance. 
You tell me that it is your ambition to write. 
Very well. You have never honored me with 
your confidence. I did not know on what lines 
your vaunted talent manifested itself. I 


If I could discern a single spark, I 
told myself, I would compromise with you in 
some way and give you your opportunity.” He 
motioned toward the fireplace, and his con- 
trolled voice rose slightly. There lies your 
blasphemy, in ashes.”’ 
Peter, white with rage, 
“Vou you burned 
right!” 
“IT am your father. You are not of age.” 
“T don’t care if you’re my father twenty 
times over,” Peter shouted. “It’s not my 
fault that you are! And it gives you no right 
to pry into my affairs and destroy my personal 
property!” 
“Moderate 
father sternly. 


sprang to his feet. 
You had no 


your tone,” commanded his 

“T will not have such stuff 
under my roof. You jeer at every institution 
sacred to God and man. You have no morals. 
This book that I found filled with notes for a 
play—‘The Trap,’ I think it was called. An 
hysterical defiance of marriage . . . an open 
advocating of lawless union . There it is, 
in the fireplace. You'll not write another line 
in my house. You'll keep your filthy thoughts 
to yourself and not soil good paper with them 


The seeds of corruption are in you. But I'll 
not let you go to your destruction without 
making a fight for your immortal soul. Kneel 


down!”’ he thundered suddenly. 
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Peter shaking, ashen, looked up as his father 
towered over him. Both were very tall, but the 
elder man was the taller. He raised a clenched 

fist and menaced his son, his somber eyes, gray 

as Peter's, burning with a fanatic light under 
the drawn brows. So had Ashabel’s ancestors 
looked when they sent the soft, young witches 
to the stake 

““Kneel down, I say!” 

Mechanically Peter knelt. 
unconscious of so doing. He was shaken to his 
very core. He was bewildered, blind with rage, 
and with authentic sorrow. His work de- 
stroyed, gone for nothing! The work that had 
meant so much to him, into which he had put 
his dreams and his visions and his rebellions, 

His father knelt stiffly by the desk. Peter 
heard his high, monotonous voice raised in 
belligerent supplication. The words escaped 
him, for the blood drumming in his ears. (Oc- 

casionally he heard a phrase dimly: 

“Set his deta on on the path of rectitude, 
O Lord! Save him from his sinful thoughts, 
his unclean heart. Have mercy on this, my 
only son 

Silence fell, hard and abrupt as a blow 

“Get up,” said Comstock on his feet 
to your room. We'll say no more of this 
know my wishes. God help you!’ 

Peter left the room without looking 
his father. His mouth worked, and he stag 
gered slightly. He had passed through the 
most dreadful moment of his life, and he was 
sick with his own emotion. 

When he had gone, Comstock sat down 
heavily at his desk. He was trembling. He 
pulled open a drawer, thrust in his shaking 
hand, took out a photograph, laid it before 
him, and looked at it. 

It was the picture of a young girl, slender 
and blonde. She had laughter in her eyes and 
at the corners of her mouth. Her face looked 
back at the old man, trusting, happy. It had 
been taken before her marriage to him. 

“Ellie,” he muttered strangely, “I want to 
do what’s right for the boy. Your boy.” 

The granite face broke up into lines of ten- 
derness. He touched the picture gently witha 
hard forefinger. He had never understood her 
He had broken her upon the wheel of his aus- 
tere, repressed passion. He had loved her 
terribly. He loved her son. 

Much later he went heavily up the stairs and 
tried the door of Peter’s room. It was locked. 
He listened at the threshold. There was no 
sound. He turned and went to his own room, 
his shoulders stooped, his feet dragging. 


He was almost 


“Geo 


You 


toward 


ETER’S room was empty. He had reached 

it somehow, flung himself on the bed. He 
had sobbed there once or twice, dryly, hurt 
ingly. Then he rose, locked the door, took a cap 
from a wardrobe, and opened his window. It 
was an easy climb down to the roof of the porch, 
and from there down the pillar to the ground 
Reaching the scented darkness, he made a cir 
cuitous tour and gained the barn some distance 
from the house. There his car waited. 

Presently he drove down the back road, 
through a lane bordered with apple trees, to 
the main road. He stepped on the accelerator 
and sped off, the wind in his hot face. 

It was fairly late when he reached the house 
on Pleasant Street. He parked the car and 
ran up the steps. The door opened, seemingly 
of itself. 

“I heard you come,” Dolores told 
breathlessly. “Peter, what is the matter?’ 

He asked her hoarsely, “Where are your 
people: ?’ 

“Cousin Carolyn is in bed with a sick head- 
ache,” she answered, wondering, apprehens sive. 
“And Cousin Sarah is out. Peter, what is it?” 

“Come out here,” he begged her. “I—I-— 
can’t bear to be in a house.” 

She followed, wordless. They went silently 
into the garden and beyond to the p ach 
orchard where a double swing stood, a batt tered 
thing, the green paint worn. In this swing 


him 
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Natur alway puts obstacles in our 
wa When men begin to study a new 
invention or discovery they find that 
there nany problems to solve before 
a ful device can be built This 
was the case with the steam engine, the 
printing pre the automobile, the acro- 


plane, and every other major invention 
that you can think of, 

The vacuum tube is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable inven 
tions ever mace r 
found that we could use 
it to amplify the radio 
signals 3ut when we 
tried to tune these ampli 


pt HIS new Gade } er 


hel us select the desired 6 TUBE RECEIVER @e /wxe 


ignal, we found that the . - ¥ io 
a Cl the national radio hit at *55. 
amplify p Sed ate % i 


cise To HE “All American” radio of 1928! With license to 

is the natural result of the participate in the enormous radio resources of The 

amplification. But there is Radio Corporation of America, The General Electric 

a path back through the . or ’ . . — . 7." 

tube through which some of Co., The Westinghouse Co., The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. ’ and The Hi izeltine and The I Latour Corpo- 
rations, the Crosley Bandbox of 1928 is an ‘“‘eleven”’ of super- 
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the strong output volte age 
can get back to the input 
side of the tube. This 
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voltage is then again 49 efficient features and ami izing co- ordin ited performance. e built in. Crosley dealers 
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The best idea of power tube use. 
The best idea of console installation. 
9. The best idea of power sup »ply connections 
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Am s itelf we 10. The best idea of AC tube oper ation. 
reg ing can pre 11. The best idea of converting AC current 
ingitup with vent the to necessary radio DC. 
i g g trouble . 
This is Hazeltin livides Bole Qperation of the Bandbox receiver from house current is 
“balancing” because return to tube. Bal- possible with the AC model at $65, which uses the new 
, eet 8 Opposing each Qe amazing R.C.A.AC tubes. Power converter costs $60 more. 
exactly balances the a Sen Sue Geek alee These new Bandbox receivers are now on display at over 
ot through the pee ggg = 16,000 Authorized Crosley dealers. Their faultless recep- 
The Hazeltine tetterence tion of the many wondertul events constantly on the air is 
gee ie Aen age od lng, epee proving such a startling demonstration that a national 
unique advantages over all the other enthusiasm swe¢ ps the country in the natural exclamation — 
ey rae aga nap ro “You're there with a Crosley!" If vou cannot locate your 
“neutrodyne” method. nearest dealer write Dept. 202 for his name and literature. 
J 
. THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION Crosley is licensed only for Radio 
| POWEL CROSLEY, JR., PRES. CINCINNATI, O. Amateur, Experimental and 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. Broadcast Reception. 
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So stylish—so comfortable 
—so moderate in price! 


ERE is living room furni- 
ture so well built that it 
will come smiling through the 
years, so smart and Stylish that it 
will make you proud of your liv- 
ing room, so comfortable and 
restful that it will make you for- 
get your cares, and so moderate 
in cost that you will wonder how it is possible to 
give such value. 

Handsome, deeply cushioned Kroehler living 
room furniture imparts a touch of charm and com- 
pleteness to your home that will surprise you. Long 
after many of your other things—that possibly cost 
much more —are gone and forgotten, the lines of your 
Kroehler davenport or chairs will be as graceful, and 
the pillowed depths as comfortable as when new. 

For Kroehler is different and better furniture. There 
are many added years of usefulness and charm built 
into every seen and unseen part. 


Hidden Qualities 

Supporting the whole structure, there is a frame of care- 
fully seleéted, kiln-dried hardwood, strongly braced, 
glued and doweled—anot just soft wood nailed together. 

The seat springs, resilient and non-sagging, are of 
heavy, high-carbon wire of Premier quality, inter- 
locked with a flexible spring Steel underSstructure 
firmly attached to the hardwood frame. This is far 
Stronger than the old Style webbing. 














Filling is of sterilized flax fiber, 
best moss and felted cotton. Seat 
cushions are filled with patented, 
resilient, soft-yielding coil springs 
—thickly padded with clean, 
white felted cotton. 


Concealed beds 


Jf you wish you may have your Kroehler davenport 
with a full-size, comfortable bed, entirely concealed 
tinder the seat cushions. The folding bed frame is 
all-steel, fitted with helical springs. There is ample 
room for removable mattress and bedding. 

See your nearest Kroehler dealer. Ask him to show 
you a variety of fine-quality covering materials in 
silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, cut pat- 
tern and jacquard velours, linen frieze and moquette, 
leather or Chase leatherwove. 

Insist on seeing the Kroehler label on every piece. 
Do not accept a substitute. If you wish, your dealer 
will arrange easy payments. 

Upon request we will gladly send you the name 
of nearest Kroehler dealer and copy of our illus- 
trated book, ‘Enjoyable Living Rooms.” 


KROEHLER MPG. CO., Chicago, 
or Stratford, Canada 
Faétories at: Chicago, Illinois; Naperville, Illinois; Kankakee, 
Illinois; Bradley, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, New 
York; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, California; 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Faétories: Stratford, Ontario 


Illinois 


KROEHLER Living Room Furniture 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 
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Dolores and Peter had traveled thousands of 


miles in their childhood. They had swung 
through blossom time, through fruit time, 
through autumn leaves; to China, to India, 
to fairyland . ; ‘ 

Now they sat down side by side, and the 
old swing creaked under their weight. It 
rocked gently as a cradle. All about them was 
the smell of green leaves budding, of damp, 
fecund earth, of wind and starlight. Fragrance 
rose from shrubbery and bulb borders, from 
grass and earth. The tinted petals of peach- 
blow drifted idly past. 

“Peter?” 

He reached out and took her hand, clung to 
it. “I’m through,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she asked evenly, but 
her heart was cold with terror. 

“I’m going to get out—away—anywhere— 
where he’ll never find me.” 

“Your father?” 

“Don’t call him that!” 

“Peter, what has he done?” 

“He burned them,” answered Peter, as if in 
wonder. “Everything; the verse, the sketches, 
the notes for the play. Everything. Ashes, there 
inthe library hearth . . . He— Oh, [can’t tell 
you what he said and did. I’m not to write an- 
other line, he said.” Peter laughed angrily, 
“He might as well tell me not to breathe!” 

“Peter, what will you do?” 

“Goaway, [tell you. I'll get a job somehow. 
I've some money, and I can sell the car. It’s 
mine. I bought it myself. It won’t bring 
much—it wasn’t new when I got it—” he 
planned, “‘but it will help. If he thinks that 
I'll stay any longer than I have to, to pack and 
get off . . . He reminded me that I wasn’t of 
age. As if I needed reminding! But I'll go 
where he can never find me . . . New York’s 
a big city.” 

Alter a moment she said in a low voice, 
“You'll be leaving me, Peter.” 

She felt him turn in the starry darkness. 
She heard him say: 

“[ know. I hadn’t thought... 

“But you must think,” she said suddenly. 
“You're all I have.” 

Then his arms went out and took her within 
their strong young circle. He drew her dark 
head against his breast and leaned his mouth 
to hers. At the kiss which held so much of 
parting and despair, the divine earth-flame 
leaped up between them, welded them together. 
They clung there, mouth to mouth, heart to 
heart, while the peach blossoms drifted about 
their young, thrilled bodies. 

“You can’t leave me, Peter,” she said, sob- 
bing. “I couldn’t endure it without you. 
Peter, take me with you . . .” 


” 


’ 


CHAPTER IV 


Al TER a long time he said, holding her close: 
: “Take you with me? Do you know 
what that will mean?” 

She turned her cheek to his shoulder, loving 
the scent and feel of the rough tweed coat: 
“Yes . Freedom. We love each other; 
we'll be free together.” 

At the word, the brave word, in her lovely 
voice, his heart leaped like a wild thing. “Free,” 
he repeated slowly. 

“You'll work,” she told him softly, “and I'll 
work, too. I’ll help you. I'll learn to type all 
your manuscripts. We'll find some place to 
live. We will choose our own friends, people 
who understand. I'll leave you unhampered, 
Peter. You needn’t feel the least obligation 
toward me. You'll just love me—and be free. 
We'll never be like the other people, married 
People who grow tired and restless and hate 
tach other. We'll be ourselves. Workers. 
Lovers. You and I. It will be wonderful.” 

He asked her, his voice breaking: 

“You've the courage? You won't be sorry?” 

“Sorry? With you? Courage? 
you, Peter. Tell me you love me . . 


ete . you’ve 
hot said it yet.” 


on her young mouth. 


belief. 


stick it here long.’ 
“T knew you'd have your chance,” she told 


But I love 


He said it over and over, his young mouth 
The stars looked down 
upon them, ironic and indifferent. 


“Your play, Peter, your great play. 


mind the notes. It will all come back, and 


more. And we'll have the bravery to live your 
Real marriage is comradeship, work, 
liberty . . . letting each other alone . 
Mes «is 


not clinging.” 
After a long time he said: ‘Ah, bless you, 


Dolores. With you to help me and to love me, | 


” 


I'll justify everything. 


Sitting there, they made their plans. Peter 
would go home, pack what he needed, take the 
car to another town and sell it. 
leave her cousins, ostensibly on a visit to 


Dolores would 


Boston. It could easily be managed. They 


would meet at an appointed place and go to | 
New York. 


“Your cousins?” he asked once. 
She laughed. She was young; she was in 


love; she was escaping from her cage. ‘“They’ll 
be sorry. 
doesn’t matter. Why should we sacrifice our- 
selves for old people who have already lived? 
They’ve been good to me, Peter, but they’ve 
never loved me much. They took me asa duty. 
Well, now they’re free of me. 
money untouched in the savings bank. There 


They'll never understand. But it 


will be more when I’m eighteen.” 
He said, “We'll manage.” 
“T won’t be a drag on you, Peter!” 
“Drag? You will be my inspiration! 


else. Only you.” 


ATER, their pitiful plans completed, she 
went to the car with him. Putting his hand 


in his pocket for the key, he found the un 


opened letter from Meadows. He drew it out, 
standing under a street light, and broke the 
He looked down the scrawled sheet, and 
his face lighted with excitement. There was an 


seal. 


enclosure. He weighed this in his hand. 


“It’s from Meadows, my room-mate at col- 


lege. He’s sending me a note to his uncle 
city editor on the Star 
he says. 
my getting a job there sometime. 
written him since 


him confidently. 


Five minutes later she turned back into the 
She was not the same Dolores who had 
come to the door at the sound of the car. This 
was a woman, tremulous and gallant, groping 
in the darkness for her happiness, dreaming 


house. 


she had found it, that she held it fast. 


Lying in bed, she told herself that she was 
She was giving herself to her 
She would work for and 


hurting no one. 
beloved, a free gift. 
with him. There would never be a truer mar 
riage. 


hearts? 


She turned on the pillows and rested her hot 
To be with Peter 
on any terms; to leave him unfettered; to be 
his star, shining always, never dimming through 
She asked for nothing else, 
remembering the dark and hushed orchards, 
the feel of his coat against her face, the touch of 
his hands, the flaming of his lips, the fragrance 


cheek against the cool linen. 


custom and habit. 


of spring. 


His ancestors and hers had been pioneers. 
They would be pioneers, too, in the new world 


waiting for them. 


Peter drove home, his heart singing. A job | 
in prospect, Dolores, a leaving of everything he 
Life was wonderful, and he 
would be a part of its great, restless heart; 
never to stagnate, or to watch himself grow old, 


Just 


hated and feared. 


his dreams fading, his hopes perishing. 


to live every moment, to do good work, to love 
and be loved, fearless and free. 
Reaching the barn, he put up the car and 
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Only the 
little May wind understood and pitied, blowing 
by with peach-bloom on its wings. 

Never 


7487x13B—Wizard Swivel. A single point 
bearing at top of enclosed socket takes the weight 
of the furniture and insures easy swivelling. 
Sturdy construction throughout to give long life. 
Fibre wheel specially treated to roll easily with- 
out squeaking. 





- « lov- 


I’ve a little 


You 
always have been. There’s never been any one 


in case I ever need it, 
Before I left college, we talked about 
And I've 
said I didn’t think I could 


Could laws and churches marry them 
more than they were already married in their 





Of course Bassicks make house- 
cleaning easier. These wonder- 


fully efficient casters—easy roll- 
ing—easy turning—smooth— 
quiet rolling—respond willingly 
and promptly to the slightest 
urge—always and everywhere. 





And so gentle with the furni- 
ture and floors. You'll find 
Bassicks on good furniture — 
and in good hardware stores. 


Bassi 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The Bassick Co 
@ Division of Stewart Warner 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
For thirty-one years leading makers of Better Casters 


for home, office, hotel, hospital, warehouse and factory 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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OTHERS 
were worn out 
in tests that left 
these sheets 


sound 




















Photo Taken Through Micro- 
scope showing perfect condition 
of fabric after repeated washings 


H' YW much do different brands of 
sheets differ from each other in 
wearing qualities! 

Nobody 


determined to find out for ourselves. 


seemed to know —so we 


We bought sheets of various lead- 
ing brands—Dwight Anchors right 
along with the rest. Then we 
them to a steam laundry to be washed 
and ironed until the wear equalled 


sent 


years of use at home. 

Some came back almost in tatters. 
Still others showed merely a general 
weakening of the fabric. The only 
ones that were still strong throughout 
were the Dwight Anchors. 

“ 
This made us feel so sure that Dwight 
Anchor sheets will always stand up better 
than any others, that we're asking you to 
write the date of purchase on the woven 
label sewn to the hem and thus keep an 
exact record of their length of service 


You'll be delighted, 


not only with their 


durability but with their quality. And 
their straight lines—because they have 
been torn, not cut, to the right sizes 

Of course they are laundered ready for 


And each has with it the Dwight 


Anchor guarantee. Wide hems top and 
bottom both—if you prefer. 


Dwight 
\, Anchor 


SHEETS PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 
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went to his room by the way he had left it. It 
was as he had left it, cool and dark, the door 
He grinned like a small boy and, get- 
ting out of his clothes, crawled into bed and 


lo« ked. 


lay there, his arms behind his head. 

Not many more nights now, here in this drab 
room. Not many more nights pcs 

He flushed cleanly, turned and closed his 
eyes. Oh, Dolores; oh, freedom; oh, beauty of 
youth and spring! 


“I need some shoes and things,”’ Dolores an 
nounced at breakfast, “‘and | wonder if it would 
be all right if | went to Boston. Anna Adams 
has asked me.” 

That was quite true. Anna, a little older 
than Dolores and an old associate, had given 
a standing invitation. 

Cousin Sarah and Cousin Carolyn reg 
each other doubtfully. 


rarded 
Dolores did not visit 


much. However, Anna was a nice child and a 
proper companion, and Anna’s mother a 
relative. Why not, if the child was as set upon 
going as she seemed to be? She looked from 


one to the other, her eyes darkly pleading 


“We'll see,”’ promised Carolyn, wan from her 
headac he. 
Later they consulted. It might be well 


Dolores went away fora time. Peter was com- 
ing over too often. Of course, if it came to any- 
the cousins would be pleased. But it 


was too soon yet. Peter had his way to make, 


| now that his father was ailing and needed him, 


and had taken him out of the uni ve rsity for 
which was the cousins’ version of 
Peter’s sudden reappearance. 

Yes, Dolores might go to Boston. 

There was a slight hitch in Dolores’ plans 
For Cousin Carolyn wired her relative, and the 
relative wired back—delighted—what day and 
train? 
Dolor 


a day o©r 


that reason 


conferred with Peter. He came over 
so later, on a Saturday. He hadn’t 
to tell. Ile’d written Meadows he would 
be down shortly to present the letter to 
Meadows’ uncle. He had arranged for the 
sale of the car. What was this about Boston? 

“Til have Peter. I need stay only a 


much 


to go, 


few days. I’d be on my way back, you see. It 
would be perfectly simple. I can write after we 
get to New York. I'll leave the day of my 


return vague. 

‘All right.” 

“Your father?” 

“He hasn’t spoken to me, 
I’ve hardly seen him.” 


except formally. 


E ~ Y the following week, Dolores went to 
Boston. Her cousins took her to the sta 
tion. Neither saw her turn at the gate while the 
taxi waited to look back at the house. Her 
little handbag contained all she could take from 
room. She had packed her books and ex 
pressed them to herself in Boston. She had 
gone to the bank and drawn out the money. 
Now she looked back. For the last time. 
She could see through the gate into the garden 
enclosure. She could see the curtains swaying 
at the windows of her bedroom. She raised her 
eves to the roof deck from which her people 


ad watched their ships come in “Goodbye, 


she said in her heart, and felt how rough her 
throat grew, how it ached a 1p\ 

\t the station she clung momentarily to the 
two women, kissing them again and agai 

“Goodbye you've been so goo 
murmured, incoherently 

When the train had pulled out and they 


e her waving from the win 
stood there and looked at each 
touched, unaccountably 


dow they still 
other and away again, 
disturbed. 
“It’s lonely I suppose,” Sarah 
“She’s glad to 


here for her, 
said, walking back to the taxi 
get away for a little.” 

“She’s very emotional,” Carolyn 
mented, slowing her long steps to her sister’s 
pace. ‘“‘I’m sure doesn’t it from the 
Brewsters.” 

They thought 


com 
get 


she 


of that Spanish girl whose 


portrait hung in the gilt and blue drawing. 
room, and they sighed. Blood like that com. 
plicated things, made life uncomfortable for} its 
and for those about | 
was very young. She would marr 
down. 

Anna met Dolores at the trai 
arms about her. 


possessor Dolores 


and settle 


d flung her 


“I’m so glad you came,” said Anna, blond 
plump, eighteen, sentimental and volatik 
“We'll do a matinée and shop. There’sa dance 


too. 

“T haven't an evening gown,” Dolores began, 
and remembered the thick roll of bills that 
had hidden away, “but I’ll buy one.” 

Anna’s house on Beacon Street was charm. 
ing. Anna’s mother was gentle and fussy, her 
father abstracted and good-natured. Boston 
was looking its best in the springtime. The 
Common was bright with flowers: 
boats glided over the lake. Dolores lived 
dreaming through the days. Would the time 
never come when she could go home? 

She bought more clothes than she had ever 
purchased at one time. Anna teased her. 

‘As if you were planning a trousseau,” she 
said. 

“T shall 


serenely, 


she 


the swan 


never marry,” 
and went on buying. 

(nna laughed at her again, blue-eyed, 
dimpled. ‘What nonsense! With your looks! 
I told you what Fred Sears said at the dance.” 

‘Tell me again!” urged Dolores, light- 
hearted. 

‘Prettiest girl he’d ever seen. 
a tour of the Cape next summer 
stop off to see you on his way.” 

“How nice!” said Dolores, and } 

*He’ll never find me; 

me again We're going to live on a desert 
island Peter and | i 

She hadn’t a misgiving. She had set her 
hand to the plow; she would not turn back, 
even to look over her slim shoulder at all she 
was leaving, relinquishing forever. 


replied Dolores 


He’s making 
he’s going to 


er heart sang 


no on ll ever find 


HEN she left, Anna took her to the sta- 

tion. Dolores had had to buy new luggage 
for her purchases and her books. Anna had 
been curious about the books. 

“What are they? 

“Just books. I suppose the express office 
forwarded them by mistake.’ 

Anna nodded, satisfied. She had not looked 
at the tag in Dolores’ handwriting. 

At the first station Dolores left the train and 
took the next one back to Boston. There, in 
the station, Peter waited. He came toward her, 
both hands out, his eyes shining. 

“Tt’s been years.” 

Oh, if she’d had a misgiving, little or big, 
would it not have vanished at the sight and 
touch of him? 

The first train they could get to New York 
would bring them in at night. They had their 
dinner aboard, watching the country slide by, 
looking at each other over the little table, as 
and the chinaware rattled, and 
the water in the uzitated into 
miniature waves 

““Meadows is in 


the car swayed, 
glasses was 


town He’s been fired or 


something,” said Peter with a grin. “He was 

always pretty wild. Perhaps he’ll go to the 

slar oflice with me.’ " 
“Peter, I’ve bought such a lot of things: 
“You have? What, for instance, darling? 


At the little word, the dear word, her heart 
hurt her. She looked at him in silence. Peter 
caught his breath and felt himself drowning in 
the dark warm pool of her eyes. 


“Oh, just things. An evening dress, 4 day- 
time dress—and a 

“T want buy your dresses!” said Peter 
jealously. . 

“No. Maybe special times, as surpmss. 


must keep 


But that isn’t our bargain. I must 
you know. 


myself. I’m going to find a job, too, 
There must be something I can do ~~ . 
He was silent. Somehow he didn't like | 
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Women in his family had never found jobs. 
It was not in his blood to approve of the in- 
novation. But she was right. They had made 
their compact each was to be free. 

They reac hed New York rather late and 
stood in the roar and bustle of the station, two 
bewildered children, their hands seeking each 
other’s for reassurance and comfort. 


CHAPTER V 


QLORES murmured involuntarily, “Peter! 
D I'm afraid.” 

He did not hear her. People milled about 
them, intent upon their own concerns. Their 
porters shuffled impatiently, asking at inter- 
vals: “Taxi? Where to, sir? 

“Taxi, of course,” said Peter irritably, and 
followed the stoop-shouldered men with 
Dolores almost running to keep up with him. 

He was inwardly confused. It had seemed 
so simple, so inevitable. Now that it had, so 
to speak, happened, these details cropped up, 
blunting the fine edge of his resolution, Sta- 
tions and porters, taxis and hotels—somehow 
he had omitted to include these minor annoy- 
ances in his calculations. 

He gave the driver the name of the first 
hotel which came to him, the hotel at which he 
had stopped when he came down from college 
with his friends. At least, he reflected, they 
would know him there. 

He turned to Dolores. Her oval face was a 
pallid blur in the temporary darkness. As they 
shot into brilliant light, and he saw how dilated 
her eyes were, heard her quick breathing, he 
took her hand in his own and held it, finding 
it very cold. 

“We'll have to say you’re my sister,” he 
began nervously. 

“Oh, Peter, no—no—” 
ingly. 

“But why? What else can we do?” 

“I don’t know. It seems all wrong somehow. 
Starting out that way. I hate it.” 

“So do I,” he muttered uncomfortably, “but 
we can’t do anything else.” 

She said nothing. Her throat was full of 
tears. She took her hand from his and twisted 
itin the other. It was all so strange—so un- 
romantic. So utterly without the high drum- 
beat of adventure. 

They reached the hotel and went in, pre- 
ceded by agile youths who seized their bags. 
At the desk a clerk who remembered Peter was 
free to attend to them. He was a clever clerk 
and made it his business to remember people 
particularly young men with mill-owning 
fathers, 

Peter was no actor. 
thing about “my sister.” 

The clerk said smoothly: “I am so very sorry, 
Mr. Comstock. We are all filled up. There 
are two conventions in town, you know.” 

Sister! It had not needed more than a flicker 
of a sandy Scotch eyelash toward Dolores to 
give the cue to the clerk. She was pale, ter- 
ribly excited, holding herself in leash by an 
ttort. And Peter’s face was set, obstinacy 
overlying embarrassment. Of course, it might 
be perfectly all right. An eloping couple? But 
there was no ring upon Dolores’ ungloved hand. 
Mr. Comstock, the elder, was a powerful man. 
And the clerk was fond of his job. Therefore 
e murmured, shrugging slightly, “Sorry.” 

Peter said something, anything, turned and 
marched out with Dolores at his heels and the 
Porters following with the bags. 

They took another taxi. Peter on the curb 
said desperately to the driver, 

Could you find us a quiet hotel?” 
we “a, also astute in his way, nodded 
Genthete gg had, he thought, sized up his pair. 
he in 1k. The bags were placed in the car, 

ta Passive porters fed, the cab drove off. 

Well!” began Peter in a fury. 

Dolores was whimpering softly like a bruised 
child. “He looked—did you see how he 
ooked?”” she aske ig ? see ‘ . 

she asked, stifled. 


she wailed astonish- 


He stammered some- 
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Peter said nothing. He put his arms about 
her shoulder and drew her close for comfort, 
his own and hers. She leaned against him and 
nuzzled her cheek against his shoulder. There 
was no passion in the way they clung each to 
the other; there was hardly tenderness. It was 
the groping of childish hands to ward off fear 
of the dark. 

They reached a hotel near Central Park. 
It was small and old and shabby, and re- 
spectable. A clerk thrust the register toward 
them, Peter signed awkwardly, and they went 
up in a creaking elevator and were ushered 
into two great echoing rooms, a bath between. 
Their escort departed, leaving them alone. 

Peter stood at Dolores’ doorway and said 
self-consciously: 

“Don’t unpack or anything. Tomorrow 
we'll find some place to live. You must be 
awfully tired.” 

She said, kneeling on the floor beside a hand- 
bag: “I keep thinking . - Cousin Carolyn 
and Cousin Sarah . . . They'll begin to 
worry. 

“We'll write tomorrow.” He shifted from 
one foot to another and said again: “You must 
be tired. Good-night.” 

She rose and stood there, her hands at her 
sides, and looked at him appealingly. He came 
in, took her in his arms, and kissed her. And 
she said again, as she had said at the station, 

‘Peter, I’m afraid.” 

He answered huskily, ‘Darling, you needn’t 
be.” 
A moment later he went back into his own 
room. Doors were shut between’ them. 
Dolores undressed, shivering in the warm May 
wind that blew through a window. She crept 
into the creaking single bed and lay there, 

shaking as if she had a chill. 

Street lights made pools on the floor. The 
room was loud with echoes, street noises, her 
own heart beating. She clenched her hands 
under the covers. What was she doing here? | 
Why had she come? She thought of the look 
in the eyes of that other hotel clerk, of his | 
butter-suave voice. Suddenly she was sick for | 
her own place and her own people. Her own 
room with the smell of salt and flowers invad- 
ing her dreams, her low slipper chair, her books, 
her bed, the trees outside her window, safety, 
bondage, peace . . . 

Not far away from her Peter lay awake. He 
was sick with self-disgust. The hot blood of 
adventure had cooled. This was sheer mad- 
ness, he thought, tossing on his pillows. 

Finally they slept, lost children, lonely and 
unhappy. 


HE morning was May itself. Peter, rising | 

early, bathed and shaved and dressed. With 
sunlight his mood had changed. It would be 
allright. It had tobe, They had brought such 
high hopes, such resolves, to this adventure. 
He wondered if Dolores slept. He hoped so, 
and went about his preparations softly lest he 
wake her. He thought of her lying there, her 
face faintly flushed with sleep, her dark eyes 
closed, the lashes making little shadows on her 
cheeks, her scarlet mouth curved to a dim, 
dreaming smile. His heart threatened to choke 
him. She was his, entrusted to him, his com- 
rade in the new freedom. 

When he was ready, he knocked softly at 
herdoor. “Dolores?” 

There was no answer. He knocked again, 
louder. 

“Dolores?” | 

He listened. Not a sound or stirring. He 
knew an immediate fear. Had she left him? 
Where had she gone? 


He opened the door. The room was empty. 


Peter went downstairs, stopped at the desk. 
The day clerk regarded him incuriously. 
“My sister? 
Have you seen her go out?’ 
The clerk reassured him. 
Yes. She had given him her room key. She 
had left the hotel not many minutes earlier. 


tall, dark ... 


\ young lady 
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Peter went hatless into the streets, which 
were cool and faintly scented with growing 
| things from the nearness of the Park. She 
hadn’t run away. Her bags were still as she’d 
left them. 

Then he saw her across the street, walking 
swiftly toward the Park. He ran, reckless of 
appearances, caught up with her, gasping 

“Dolores! You frightened me to death—to 
find you gone!” 

“T couldn’t sleep,” she said. “I got up very 
early and dressed. And satin the room. Then 
I came out. I had to—I couldn’t stay 
indoors.” 

“Breakfast,”’ he began, but she silenced him 
with a little foreign gesture. 

“Let’s walk, Peter.” 

They went, in silence and side by side, deep 
into the greening Park. The shrubs were blos- 





| word 
|lowed her man over unknown seas to an un- 


Housekeeping 


soming, early flowers laughed from the beds, 
there were lilacs breaking into plumed, purple 
bloom. Finally, a little afraid of their own 
silence, they sat down on a bench, and he 
heard her sigh. 

“Peter?” 

“Ves?” 

“You know I love you?” 

Tenderness flooded him. He reached out, 
| took her hand, felt his pulses throb under her 
|touch. It was May. It was morning. They 
| loved each other. What else mattered? 

“T can’t go on,” she said, very low. 

“Dolores!” 

She twisted around, faced him, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes bright with withheld tears 

“I’m a coward—lI can’t face it That other 
clerk at the hotel—and here—last night 
It was dreadful. I'll have to go home. I’m not 
brave enough, Peter.” 

“But you can’t go,” he 
“We've burned our bridges. 
able to explain.” 

“T shall somehow. It doesn’t matter.” 

The voices of her ancestors cried out within 
her. She could not go on. Freedom was a 
Even that Spanish girl who had fol- 





said stupidly. 
You'll never be 





known and uncongenial land had held to 
tradition. The salty blood of God-fearing, 
seafaring men ran chillingly in her veins with 
the tempered blood of noble, clear-eyed women 
who had nothing to fear and had never known 
shame. 

Peter sighed deeply. 
| crept through him. He asked, low, 
| give me up?” 

Her eyes widened at that. Give him up? 

Peter? All she had, all she had ever wanted? 

"ED «3 3 on 


Yet a curious relief 
“You'd 


ER voice, dark velvet, was broken. They 

were alone, it seemed, in the dim, misty, 
green spaces of the Park. Noone passed. He 
took her in his arms and laid his lips on hers. 
The lovely flame rushed upward, fused them, 
held them, shook them terribly. Clasping arms 
ind a long kiss. What else mattered? They 
couldn’t be parted, ever. 

He said brokenly: “Darling—don’t cry 
Let’s go back to the hotel . . . and then 

we'll be married.” 

“Married?”” She wrenched herself away, re 
garded him strangely. A sob broke from her 
‘Married? After all said—and 

ed?” 
‘There’s no other way,” Peter answered 
\fter a long moment she turned and put her 
quaintly. 


we've 
be lic \ 


and on his. “I’m sorry,” she said 
‘We hadn’t meant it so.” 
I can’t get along without you,” he told her, 
is young brows drawn. 
\fter a moment she asked, as once he had 
asked her, 
“You won't be afraid 
“No.” 
“Peter, I won’t hamper you. Just as if—as 
if we weren’t—you understand. It will be the 
same. 


or sorry?” 


Presently they walked back to their hotel 
and ate their breakfast in a dim room 
with faded red velvet and decorated 
tarnished gilt. Peter said, watching her pour 
the coffee: 

“You have the loveliest hands , , , Well 
be married today [ don’t know how ong 
goes about it. [ll call up Hodge Meadows , , : 
He knows everything.” 

Later, he was a long time at the telephone 
When he came back he was smiling and 


embarrassed. 

“‘He’s coming up. He says you have to wait, 
in New York. Something about a residengs 
It’s all right,”’ he added quickly, as he saw her 
face fall. “He said something about Port 
Chester.” 

“Port Chester?” 

“Yes, I don’t know anything about jt 
Hodge will be along soon. We can pack and 


get ready.” 


HEN she was in her own room, changi 
her frock for one of the new ones, she] 
long into the mirror. Her wedding day. She 

hadn’t thought of it like that. She’d imagi 

but what had she imagined? Or had she 
imagined nothing, just taken the step ahead 
blindly, confident in the courage that had 
failed her? 

Young Meadows, rotund and genial, arrived 
with a car, another man, and two girls, He 
said, as they all gathered in the lobby: 

“I’ve always wanted to officiate at an elope 
ment. If I had the nerve myself—how aboutit, 
Coralie?” 

Coralie, blonde and giggling, shook her head 
at him. ‘Not for me,” she said gaily. 

He'd brought the others along, he explained, 
fora party. They piled Peter and Dolores into 
the big open car and tossed their bags in after 
them. They sat with Meadows in the front 
seat, the light-hearted strangers talking and 
laughing behind them. 

“Where you going, after?” 
quired, twisting through traffic. 

“We hadn’t thought. We'll have to getas 
apartment or something.” 

“No honeymoon?” asked Peter's friend ia 
amazement. “But that won’t do!” 
Peter laughed uncomfortably. 
get a job. | thought—your uncle 

“Tl take you to see him. He'll give you 
something. Why don’t you and Dolores= 
you don’t mind my calling her that?—stop at 
Briarcliff over Sunday? I’ll speak to the Old 
Man meantime.” 

Peter turned toward the girl. She was 
sitting erect, her hands in her lap, her eyes 
unseeing 

“You'd like that?” 

She nodded. She had not really heard him 

They came to Port Chester. The formalities 
took little time. Meadows had warned them 
both, 

“You'll have to fix up about your age, you 


know—on the license.” 
Peter Comstock, aged 


Meadows im 


“T have to 


Pi 


It had been done. 
twenty-one. Dolores Brewster, aged eighteen 
\ magistrate married them. 

Late luncheon and lingering over empty 
collee cups. Laughter and joking comments 
which made Dolores a little unhappy. Thea, 
in the afternoon, the hills of Briarcliff and the 
great hotel. 

The wedding party left them, calling out 
blessings. Peter and Dolores walked inte 
lobby. He signed the register with a firm 
hand, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Peter Comstoc! 

While the clerk turned to get th 
looked at each other. It was done They were 
married. They had not meant to b Life had 
forced them into this situation, life and the 
warning voices of past generations. 

Peter smiled at his wife. 

“Shall we go upstairs?” 

After all, they had each other. 


(To be continued) 
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